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PREFACE 


Great changes have taken place in recent decades in both the philosophy 
and the curriculum of secondary education. These changes have resulted 

. 9 • c' 

from our increased understandings of the nature and needs of the pupil 
and the social group in which he lives and from the growing determina¬ 
tion of educators to make the secondary school a real force in the educa- 

0 

tion of youth for effective living in a highly dynamic, democratic society". 
1 his book was written primarily for use in the education of prospective 
secondary school teachers; consequently, every effort was made to sim¬ 
plify rather abstract educational theory by the frequent use of illustra¬ 
tions and through somewhat detailed descriptions of modern classroom 
procedure. 1 he author has attempted to present a modern point of view 
throughout the book, both in considerations of basic philosophy and 
psychology and in discussions of classroom teaching procedures. 

• m C 1 

Many persons, most of whom cannot he given recognition by name, 
have contributed to this book. Among these are the writers, college in¬ 
structors, classroom teachers, and secondary school pupils who have so 
greatly affected the educational philosophy of the author and who have 
made possible the many illustrations so freely utilized. The author is 
especially grateful for the assistance of those persons who have provided 
materials for this book or who have aided in its composition. Among 
these are Mrs. Mildred Williams of the University High School of Eugene, 
Oregon; Miss Ethel Larsen, then a graduate student of Drake University; 
Dr. L. S. Flaunt and Dr. Charles Heilman of the Drake University facultyi 
Dr. James McPherson of the NEA; Dr. Howard P. Backus, formerly of 
the University High School, Eugene, Oregon; and Miss Helen Campbell 
of the Miami University Staff. To my wife, Doris, 1 can only say, “Thanks 
so much,” for her continuous encouragement and for her willingness to 
give up vacations and weekend trips in order that this book could be 

written. Only wives who have suffered through the writing of a book 
can understand fully what this means. 


Oxford, Ohio 
June, 1952 


FREEMAN GLENN MACOMBER 
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CHAPTER 1 


PURPOSES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What are the needs of the teacher for what is termed general education? 
Will these needs differ materially from the general education needs of other 
professional workers? Defend your answer. 

2. How can the professional needs of teachers be determined? What are 
the major areas of competence essential to good teaching? 

3. Why is it important that the teacher develop a philosophy of education? 
What is the significance of the statement that “a teacher's philosophy of edu¬ 
cation should develop out of his understanding of the nature and needs of the 

individual and of the society in which the individual lives’ ? 

0 

4. What are the factors that cause wide differences in teaching procedures 
among teachers within a given learning area such as science or the language 
arts? Arc such differences desirable? Can you give evidence to support your 
view? 


What are the essentials of successful teaching? What makes an out¬ 
standing teacher? There is no one correct answer to this question, although 
this has been a subject not only for a great deal of discussion oxer many 
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years but of scyeral carefully conducted investigations. One still can 
provoke an argument in some circles on the relative importance of subject- 
matter mastery and professional education, although it now is quite gen¬ 
erally recognized that such argument is about as nonsensical as the heated 

debate that formerly characterized the heredity-enyironment controversy. 

" " * 

While there still is considerable disagreement on the relative importance 
of the numerous factors essential to teaching success, it is becoming quite 
generally recognized that there are three major areas of development 
highly essential to one who would become a successful teacher. It is not 

r 

w ithin the purpose of this'book to present detailed considerations of tw o 
of the areas but merely to recognize them in passing. The areas to be 
distinguished chiefly by their omission arc general education and what, 
for want of a better name, may be called technical education. The third 
area, which will receive major consideration, is that of professional 
education . 
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^ Teaching in the Modern Secondary School 

1. Requirements of General Education . It is becoming increasingly 
recognized that the teacher, even more than most persons, must possess 
those characteristics essential for full and effective living as a member of 
rhe community, state, and nation. He must be well informed on the many 
socioeconomic, political, and scientific problems of the times and be 
capable of guiding the youth of the community in their search for under¬ 
standing of the major problems of living. He must be a person of broad 
lccieational and aesthetic interests—a person w ho can utilize leisure time 
wisely. Above all, a teacher must be a person of sound mental and physi¬ 
cal health, a person who can face the big and little issues of life and 
find leasonably satisfactory solutions so that he can develop and main¬ 
tain a high degree of personal integration. He must be an individual who 
understands people—who demonstrates social intelligence in his per¬ 
sonal relationships. In fact, he must be all those things which are 

be essential to full and effective living in this highly dynamic 
woild. The youth of this country deserve nothing less in their leaders. 

2. Requirements of 7 echnical Education . This is not an adequate term 

designate those areas of learning w hich most persons still think of as 

reaching fields, but it will have to do until a more descriptive word or 
Phrase is suggested. We no longer consider a person to be well educated 
as a teacher if he merely possesses a high degree of understanding in his 
teaching field. For instance, a person who has decided to become a vo¬ 
cational teacher must develop certain competencies in this area that 
go considerably beyond the requirements of general education. In like 
manner, teachers in health and physical education, in agriculture and 
foreign-language fields must develop high degrees of understanding and 
ability in these areas if they are to become capable instructors of youth. 
The requirements of technical education become greater as one ap¬ 
proaches the upper levels of the school system. A teacher with an 
adequate general education requires little, if any, additional specialized 
science instruction to guide the science experiences of elementary school 
children effectively. If he lacks such knowledge, he is sadly lacking in 
his own general education. It is equally true that every teacher should 
have an adequate concept of mathematics and should have developed 
those communication abilities essential to guiding the learning activ¬ 
ities of children and youth in the development of basic understandings 
and abilities in those learnings regarded as common to all. However, 
as one approaches the upper levels of the senior high school and the 
junior college, many of the pupils can and should be led into experi¬ 
ences considerably beyond the requirements of general education, not 
only in the vocational areas of the curriculum, but in music, art, 
science, mathematics, and other fields. An effective leader must have 
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understandings and abilities that go beyond those of his pupils; otherw ise, 
he cannot lead but must follow or hold back. The high school senior 
and the junior college student are adults in their learning abilities, and 
each has some special interests and potentialities which not only go be¬ 
yond the needs of the average of the group but w hich require specially 
educated teachers to guide them. Even in the junior high school some 
pupils have potentialities requiring specially educated teachers—for in¬ 
stance, in band, voice, and the arts and crafts. 

3. Requirements of Professional Education. The professional area of 
teacher education primarily is concerned with the development of an 
understanding of the nature and needs of the learner and the social group 
and with ways and means of developing learning situations that will 
contribute most effectively to the attainment of the aims of education. 
These requirements will be presented in some detail in this and subse¬ 
quent chapters. It is obvious, however, that much of an individual's pro¬ 
fessional education must be concerned with developing an increased un¬ 
derstanding of the nature and needs of children and youth, with obtaining 
a better understanding of our social order, and with the growth of those 


competencies essential to the developing of good learning situations. In 
more technical language it implies the development of an understanding 
of basic psychological principles and their implications for the teaching 
and learning process, the development of a guiding philosophy of educa¬ 
tion and the attitudes and abilities which will make it possible for the 
teacher to implement these principles and philosophy both inside and out¬ 
side the classroom. 


How important is your philosophy of education? The old adages that 

teachers are horn , not made , and that teaching is an art , not a science , 

seem to imply that either you are born with the potential to become a 

successful teacher or you are not and that other considerations are of 

minor importance. Few educators today, however, would accept either 

of the above as statements of truth. It is too well recognized that the 

difference between effective and ineffective teachers often is the difference 

in their understandings of the nature of the learning process or in their 

concepts of the real purposes of education, combined with the ability 

to implement these understandings in and out of the classroom. Possibly 

this point can be made clear by descriptions of two teaching situations 

in which the differences noted are not matters of the personalities of the 

teachers or dissimilarities inherent in the teaching areas but are, rather, 

differences resulting from the divergent educational philosophies of the 
teachers concerned. 

Mr. Kingman teaches general science in the ninth grade of a high 
school in a small city school. Mr. Nelson is the science teacher in the 
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junior high school of a neighboring city. Both men are college graduates 
and are well versed in the subject area in which they are teaching. While 
their personalities vary considerably, both are quite positive and pleasant 

in social and business relations and are well liked and respected in their 
communities. 

There is a state course of study in ninth-grade general science, as well 
as a state-adopted textbook. The course of study, however, is suggestive 
in nature rather than being a course outline which must be followed, and 
city school systems are not required either by law or administrative 
directive to follow the adopted text. State-adopted texts, however, are 
furnished free of charge to the school districts of the state, while other 
materials must be purchased by the school boards themselves; so both 
schools have availed themselves of the state text. 

An insight into the teaching and learning situation of a group of pupils 
can best be attained by visiting a particular class for several consecutive 
days rather than for one period, as teachers more and more are getting 
away from the daily assignment as a basis for classwork. Consequently, 
we decide to spend enough time in the class of each teacher to get a good 
perspective of the learning situation. \\ e accordingly make arrangements 
with principals and teachers to visit the general-science classrooms of the 
two groups. 

We think it best to begin our visits as the class itself begins a new topic 
or unit, and we are informed by Air. Nelson that he is starting the study 
of conservation on the following Wednesday. We arrive on that day 
a few minutes before the class and spend the time glancing about the 
room. Air. Nelson is talking to a student of the preceding group, and 
as there is only a five-minute break between classes, we decide to wait 
for a free period to talk to him about his plans for the topic for study. 
We note that the classroom is rather conventional in nature, with some 
thirty-six tablet armchairs arranged in the usual straight rows filling 
about two-thirds of the space and w ith the front of the room occupied 
with a science demonstration desk. There are built-in storage cupboards, 
a bulletin board along the side, and a blackboard on the front w all of the 
room. A small bookcase filled with science reference books stands along 
one side. 

Within a few' minutes the class has come in, is seated, and is w aiting for 
the teacher to begin. Air. Nelson introduces us to the class with a state¬ 
ment that we are from a neighboring universitv and are interested in 
their work. 

“We are now’ ready,” he announces to the class, “to begin the study 
of a new problem, that of the conservation of our natural resources. 
Can anyone tell me w hat we mean by conservation and by natural re¬ 
sources?” 
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Several hands go up immediately, and there is an interested discussion 
of the meaning of terms. 

“You have some good ideas,” the class is told; “however, we won’t try 
to arrive at specific definitions until you have had a chance to study the 
question further. Now what do you consider to be some of the chief 
problems which we will need to study?” 

There are several suggestions during the next fifteen minutes: How- 
can we save our forests? How can we prevent forest fires? What can 
we do to keep soil from washing awav? 

“Very good,” is the comment from the teacher. “I can see that vou 

have done some thinking about this problem already. Now, open your 

workbooks to page 176, and I w ill make your study assignments. You 

will note that there are six exercises to be done, and we have two w eeks 

for the study. Today is about gone, and we will need two da vs at the 

end for review' and examination, which leaves seven days to cover the six 

exercises of the workbook. I here are only thirty-four pages in the two 

chapters on conservation; so we should be able to cover the work nicely. 

1 suggest that we take tomorrow to glance over the first chapter and 

discuss some of the general problems; then you will need to complete one 

exercise of your workbook each day after that. Does this sound reason¬ 
able?” 

Evidently it does sound reasonable, as the only remark is: “Sure, that’s 

easy,” from one of the boys. 

* 0 

“We still have ten minutes left,” Air. Nelson continues. “Unless you 
have some questions to ask, we had better spend the rest of the period 
studying. Oh, yes, we have some good reference books on conserva¬ 
tion if any of you want to do some extra reading. Perhaps some of you 
might like to take them out tor overnight. If so, you may arrange for it 
now- or at the close of any class period. Now let’s get to our study.” 

The class soon is settled, and Air. Nelson comes to the back’ of the 
room to talk to us. We arrange for a conference with him at his free 
period to discuss some questions we want to ask about the work of the 
class and the teaching procedures in operation. 

Later m the day we keep our appointment, and the following conversa¬ 
tion ensues. 

Question: Why did you choose conservation as the topic for study at 
this time? 

Mr. Nelson: That’s easy. The textbook is organized around sixteen units, 
and that allow s approximately two weeks for each. Some are shorter 
units and it takes only seven or eight days to cover the materials and 
do the workbook exercises, while some take as much as fourteen or 
fifteen days, but it averages out quite well, and we are just about on 
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schedule now. We have three more units after this one and may 
have to shorten the last one. 

Question: What do you consider to be the major aims of general-science 
teaching? 

Mr. Nelson: Well, that’s rather a tough one to answer on the spur of the 
moment. I suppose that the chief purpose is to help the student gain 
an understanding of science so that he can better understand the 
world in which he is living. The authors of the text have done a 
pretty good job of working out the aims of the various chapters and 
have organized the workbook around the most important problems 
of each unit. We usually spend some time on these problems in class 
before the students begin working on them so that each person will 
understand what he is supposed to learn from a particular exercise. 

I find that it helps a lot if the students know in advance what they 
are trying to accomplish. 

Question: Do the individual members of the class work out experiments 
for themselves? 

Mr. Nelson: They do if the experiment is such that it can be done at 
their seats or outside of the classroom. However, we don't have 
regular laboratory tables, nor do we have enough equipment for 
each member of the class to work out each experiment suggested 
by the workbook. Also, I have found that they will understand the 
experiments just as well if I do them before the class and let stu¬ 
dents observe and ask questions. That wav we know the experiment 
will be made correctly. Then each student writes up the experiment 
in his workbook. The workbooks are well arranged for this purpose, 
as they have places for writing up each experiment the wav they 
should be written. I check the w orkbook exercises carefully each day 

9 9 

to see that the experiments have been written up correctly and that 
the questions have been answered. 

Question: How do you determine the grade each student is to receive? 

Mr. Nelson: Grades are based upon three things: participation in class 
discussion, examinations given at the close of the study of each topic, 
and daily grades on workbook exercises. The exercises are handed 
in each day, and I always go over them and grade them. This is quite 
time-consuming, but I think it is the teacher’s responsibility to grade 
any papers he requires the class to hand in. 

Question: Do many students fail your classes? 

Mr. Nelson: Generally a few' each semester, but I don’t suppose it ever 
is more than three or four out of a class of over thirty students. 
Some of the students just can’t get the work, but you can’t fail 
them over and over. I do fail more in the ninth grade than in the 
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other grades. There are some students w ho ought not to go on into 
high school as the work is much too difficult and they might as well 
learn here that they won t he able to get by the high school require¬ 
ments. 


Question: Do you have any group work? 

Mr. Nelson: Not very often. The room isn't well planned for that, as 
it gets too noisy; then some of the students get to depending too 
much on other students in getting their assignments. 1 don't think 
that should be encouraged as they should learn to stand on their 
own feet. Also, it is hardly fair to the pupil who earns his grade the 
hard way to have others get better grades by having help in their 
work. I try to be very fair to my students, and I think they appre¬ 
ciate it. 


Question: Does the class take many Held trips during the year? 

Mr. Nelson: Only a few. Most of the places w here we really could find 
something w orth w hile are too far to go and get back during the 
fifty-minute period. I o take more time causes the students to miss 
other classes, which hardly seems fair to the other teachers. We used 
to take more field trips, but we got too many complaints from 
teachers whose classes were missed. 


With our questions answered, we leave with a cordial 
return the next day and for as many days as we desire. 


invitation to 


Next day we again are seated at the rear of the room. Mr. Nelson 
begins the discussion by taking the first half hour to give the class an 
overview of the major problems of conservation. He explains to us that 
this is done at the beginning of the study of each new topic in order that 
students will better understand the readings and the workbook exercises 
and have a clearer idea of w hat is expected of them. Mr. Nelson is an 
interesting speaker, with a well-balanced sense of humor and a good 
grasp of his subject. He has organized his talk carefully and makes fre¬ 
quent use of the blackboard. He makes use of an opaque projector for part 
of the period to show pictures of the havoc w rought by uncontrolled 
erosion and by forest fires. The class is interested, the overview is com¬ 
pleted, and ten minutes are spent answering the questions of the pupils. 
The remaining few minutes are spent in clarifying the next day’s assign¬ 
ment and in reminding the class that they must complete one exercise 
each day and have it ready to turn in at the beginning of each class period. 
Classroom discussion will follow' along the general lines of the problems 
of the workbook, with any modifications Mr. Nelson may see fit to 
make. He w ill not expect the class to be prepared beyond page 376 for 

the next day, however, as that is the section covered by the first exercise. 
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Class is resumed the following day, and we again are seated. The 
pupils occupying the rear seats are requested to collect the workbook 
exercises, \\ hich is done quietly and rapidly. The problems of the exer¬ 
cise are concerned chiefly with developing a concept of conservation and 
an understanding of the need for increased attention to conservation of 
our natural resources: soil, timber, w ater, fuel, minerals, and animal life. 
Air. Nelson formulates his questions well and presents them in a manner 
to stimulate class discussion. Thirty minutes are consumed discussing 
what is meant by conservation and considering the conditions in agricul¬ 
ture, lumbering, and other industries that have helped to create serious 
conservation problems. Some statistics on the supply of exhaustible re¬ 
sources are presented and discussed. The class is then asked if anyone has 
a question upon the problems of the workbook exercise. One girl wants 
to know the correct answer to the question: What is the relation of con- 
servation piacticcs in any one region of the United States to the pros¬ 
perity of the nation as a whole? 

Air. Nelson replies, 4 A good question, Dorothy. Possibly we had better 

find out how some of the members of the class answered it. Do we 
have any volunteers?” 

9 

Several pupils offer to discuss the question and do so to the satis¬ 
faction of both Air. Nelson and Dorothy. Other questions are asked 
and discussed until the dismissal bell rings. We pay our respects to 
Air. Nelson, thank him for the many courtesies received, and depart. 
Air. Nelson agrees with our observation that we have seen enough of 
the teaching to get a good idea of general and specific procedures, except 
for the review and examination periods at the close of the topic; so we 
make no further plans to return. 

Our request to be allowed to visit Mr. Kingman’s class is met with 
the same cordiality that we experienced upon calling Air. Nelson. How¬ 
ever, our suggestion that we begin our observations at the start of a new 
topic raises a considerable problem. Mr. Kingman's class, we learn, is 
right now in the midst of a unit on “How Science Helps Us in Protecting 
Life and Property in Our Community.” We ask if it might not be well 
to wait until the class starts on a new unit but are informed that there 
are only six weeks of school left and it is most likely that the present 
unit will not be completed before then. We ask how long the class has 
been engaged in the present study and are told that it began work on the 
problem about three weeks ago. 

“I suggest that you come anyway,” is the reaction to our expressed 
doubts. “Some of the pupils will be delighted with the opportunity to 
tell you all we have done so far. I'll be most happy to do what I can 
to bring you up to date on our plans and accomplishments, and I am 
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sure that you will get a better picture of the whole unit than would 
be the case if you had been here for only a few days at the beginning.” 

We agree and lay plans to meet with the class the next day and for as 
many days as seems desirable to get a fairly good picture of the proce¬ 
dure used in the teaching. 

The class in general science meets at one o’clock; so we arrive early in 
the hope that we may get a chance to talk to Mr. Kingman a few minutes 
before the class starts. However, we find that Mr. Kingman is at a ses¬ 
sion of the camera club which meets once a week at noon. A student 
invites us to come in and wait. The room, we note, is fairly large and is 
well equipped with worktables and chairs. On one side of the room is 
a row of low bookcases, the top of which makes a display shelf for 
magazines and some science collections. Above the bookcase is a w ide 
bulletin board which runs the full length of the room. A small black¬ 
board and a projection screen take up much of the front wall space. 
Also, as a part of the science room, but separated by doors and glass 
partitions, are two small rooms which seem well planned and equipped 
for group conferences or for laboratory experimentation. In cages at 
the side of the room are furry objects w hich we take to be white mice, 
an assumption which proves to be correct. 

From the corridor comes the sound of a bell, and the classroom soon 
is occupied with some twenty-eight students. Mr. Kingman still has not 
put in an appearance, but one of the students takes the desk at the front 
of the room and calls the class to order. He announces that Mr. Kingman 

may be a few minutes late because of the camera club meeting and that 
the class will go ahead with its w ork. 

“1 am wondering,” he says, “if there are any special science news 
items that anyone wishes to present at this time.” 

Two hands are raised. 

“Go ahead, Margaret.” 

Margaret rises to her feet and takes two or three minutes to tell of an 

item she read in the morning paper about a new medicine that the doctors 

hope will aid greatly in the cure of tuberculosis. She is followed by Jerry, 

who tells briefly of a jet pilot who flew faster than sound and set a new' 
world speed record. 

In the meantime Mr. Kingman has entered and quietly come to the 
back of the room where we are seated. At the close of the report he 
addresses the chairman and announces that the class has some visitors. 
We are intioduced as a small group from the university interested in sec¬ 
ondary school education and who are to be guests of the class for the next 
few' days. Mr. Kingman also explains that we had wanted to come at the 
beginning of a unit of work but that this was not possible. “However,” 
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lie continues, I think we can find a way of informing our visitors about 
\\ hat w e ha\ e done to date. Do any of you have an idea of how it could 
best be doner There is a slight period of thought; then hands go up. 

“I think it might be a good idea if you were to talk to them for a while 
and tell them what we are doing; then some of the class could show them 
around while the different committees are working and explain what 
each group is doing" is the contribution of one of the girls. 

Gordon has an idea. “Why doesn’t each of the committees select one of 
its members to tell what that committee is doing? iVIaybe the chairman of 
each group ought to do it.” 

Both sound like good ideas is Air. Kingman's reaction. “Suppose we 
do it that way unless someone has a better idea. However, I would sug¬ 
gest that each chairman appoint one of his group to act as host or hostess. 
That way it will give others a chance to tell what is being done. I’ll leave 
it to each committee to decide how you want to do it. Suppose we take a 
few minutes to see if there are any special problems that you want to 
bring up before the w hole class; then we will take up our group work; 
and I will talk to our visitors while you decide who is to represent each 
group. I think it might be well for each representative to join us over at 
the corner table as soon as he is selected. Possibly you can help me answ’er 
questions on what we have done up to now.” 


As there seem to be no special problems for group consideration at 
this time, the chairman adjourns the meeting, and the various pupils move 
to join their special study groups. T wo groups move into the committee 
rooms, while the three other groups into which the class seems to be 


divided assemble around tables at different parts of the room. Nancy, who 
is chairman of group 2, asks permission to take her group to the library 
for the study of some reference materials there. This permission is granted 
with the stipulation that Nancy first get in touch with the librarian to 
see if the library is free for such use at the time. 


“I saw Miss Marcus this noon,” 

O.K. if you didn’t mind.” 

* 



the reply, “and she said it would be 


Nancy gathers her committee, after first appointing Bill to join our 
group, and they leave the room. 

Mr. Kingman now joins us. “I suppose,” he begins, “that you w'ould 
first like me to give you a quick overview of the year’s work. Or maybe 
you w'ould rather start by asking me questions.” 

As there are several things about which w e are wondering, w e decide 
to begin by asking questions. 


Question: I believe the present study is going to be nearly three months 
in length. Does that mean that you take only three or four topics for 
study during the wTole year? 
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A'Ir. Kingman. That is substantially correct. We develop our lcarnin° 

activities foi the year around a few* big problems which we call 

experience units or units of work.” We seldom have time for 

more than four units during the year. This year w e started out with 

a unit on pow er. There w as so much talk about atomic energy 7 , jet 

planes, rockets, and the like that the class wanted to begin there. 

We spent about ten w eeks learning w hat w e could about power, 

and that led quite naturally into a unit on machines. We then spent 

around five weeks on a short unit on weather. We had quite a cold 

spring, you knoy\, and the class wondered y\ hy some springs were 

so much colder than others. This is our fourth unit for the year, 

and it looks as though we still will have lots left undone when 
school closes. 

Question: Don’t you folloyv the adopted text or the state course of 
study? 

m 

AIk. Kingman : We don t follow the state text in general science. As you 
know, that is optional, and w e think that it is better for the class and 
the teacher to plan their year’s work rather than having it “cut and 
dried” for them as is the case if you follow a given book. We use 
the adopted books a great deal in our work, as they have excellent 
materials in them, but we don t follow them as they are organized. 
As for the course of study, it is a guide rather than something defi¬ 
nitely required, and we find it quite helpful, especially in its sugges¬ 
tions for learning activities on the various suggested units. We also 
try to keep within the general area suggested for the year's work; 
otherwise we would get into considerable repetition of the seventh- 
and eighth-grade work, as many of the elementary schools of the 
surrounding country follow the texts quite closely. We don’t worry 
too much about repetition, however, if the problem is one in which 
the class is genuinely interested, as we find that the possibilities for 
additional learnings arc so great that each person can go on from 
where he is. Further study of a problem becomes repetitious only if 
you require a student to study about the same things in about the 
same manner that he has done once before and if you do not take 
him beyond his past achievements. One could spend several more 
months studying any of the problems we have worked with this year 
and still leave plenty unlearned for further study. This, of course, 
assumes that you have ample materials: books, films, laboratory 
facilities, and other essentials for carrying out the study in much 
m°re than the cursory manner so common to our public schools. 
Students who already know considerable about the unit can study at 
a higher level than those who know very little. There is no need for 
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all to study the same thing in the same manner. In fact, I like to find 
some pupils with enough background so that they can provide 
leadership and go considerably beyond the rest in their studies. It 
helps to keep up interest in the group, as they have lots to contribute 
to the thinking of the others. 

Question: How did you happen to decide upon this particular unit for 

study at this time? 

» 

Mr. Kingman: At the beginning of the year we spent considerable time 
studying the various problems which might make up our year's work. 
In this connection we considered the suggested units in the course 
of study. We had planned the present unit for Number 3. However, 
the class decided that they wanted to study weather for a while; so 
this became Number 4. We had expected to spend some time with 
a unit on plant life, but we will not get to it now. 

Question: What do you consider to be the aims of your general-science 
class? 

Mr. Kingman: That is too big a question to attempt to answer in any¬ 
thing but a general manner at this time. As you may know, we have 
spent considerable time and energy in this state developing a state¬ 
ment of the aims of education. These consist of the understanding 
and ways of behaving which we believe are essential to all persons. 
Many of these can be attained fully only through a considerable 
study of the world of science—for instance, the development of a 
scientific attitude, an understanding of plant growth and the impor¬ 
tance of plant life to the human race, an increased understanding of 
the principles involved in the production of power, including atomic 
energy. These arc only some of the many aims of education to which 
science experiences are essential. Then, of course, our work here 
should help the pupil increase his reading ability by increasing his 
vocabulary and his science understandings. It should help him to 
learn how to express himself better in his writing and speaking. 
Also, you may notice that the pupils seem to be able to govern 
themselves quite well and to accept responsibility for much of their 
own behavior. These latter aims are as much the concern of the 
science class as of any other class, and we try to recognize this. 

I like to get the pupils into situations where they have things about 
w hich they need to speak and write as well as study. Also, the kind 
of organization we have in the class would not be possible if the 
pupils did not learn to govern themselves. Actually, the aims of 
science and social science, for instance, do not differ, as the aims of 
both are the aims of education in general. We contribute to a greater 
extent than other classes to many of the aims and less to others. To 
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some of the aims we add little, for instance, the desire for fine music, 
although even here we sometimes get involved. 

Question: Would you mind telling us rather briefly w hat the class has 

* ^ ¥ 

done up to this point? 

Mr. Kingman: Not at all. I’ll do it very hurriedly; then the pupils will 

add more of the detail as they explain the work of each group. As I 

said before, we decided upon this unit early in the year. At the time 

we spent several hours examining the possibilities of the various 

units; so the class already had a pretty good idea of the kinds of 

problems we would face. However, as a start we invited the city 

# 

manager to meet with us, and we asked him what he considered to 
be the most important problems of protecting the health and safety 
of the people of the community and also of protecting property. He 
did a good job in bringing out some of the major problems and some 
of the little but often irritating problems as well. We then spent 
several days doing considerable reading and discussing to bring out 
the more important problems and to clarify them in the minds of 
the pupils. We then appointed a committee to take all the suggestions 
and formulate a list of the major problems that should form the 
basis of our studies. I his was done, and we then had the list mimeo¬ 
graphed so that each member of the class would have a copy. We 
then spent some time discussing how we could go about it to find 
answers to the many questions we had raised. We worked out a 
bibliography of readings that it seemed all should read. From there 
on it was decided that we would divide into committees and that 
each committee would take a major topic for more intensive research. 

I he students will tell you about their ow n special problems when 
you visit each group. We are just getting well into the study of the 
special pioblems and w ill spend three or four more weeks on this 
phase of the unit; then we will try to bring all the learnings together 
through some type of culminating activity. Some of the class" want 
to have committee reports. However, some favor a dramatization of 
the w hole problem to which we may invite the parents of the room. 

Ql i stion: Won’t you have any discussions by the w hole group before 

then? Do you spend all of each day on group study until near the 
end of the unit? 

Mu. kiNu.MAN : We follow a plan in which we devote two days a week 
to general discussion. We have quite a few speakers in'from the 
community: the fire chief, someone from the police department, and 
a member of the department of public health. Then w e have some 
field trips coming up, and those must be planned. We have arranged 
tor several films. While most of these are ordered for the benefit of 
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certain committees, we usually let the whole class see them at the 

¥ 

time, as most of them are rented just for a day or two. We make the 
committee concerned responsible for briefing the class on the film 
before it is shown and for conducting any discussion on it. We try 
to get a film one day so the committee can see it and then show it 
to the class the following day. Sometimes the committee will see the 
film three or four times before it is shown to the w hole class. They 
often stay after school to plan this, as the class period is so short. 

At this point the dismissal bell rings, and our discussions are ended 
with many questions still unasked. Air. Kingman suggests that the stu¬ 
dents who have been appointed from the committees take us in hand the 
first thing the following day and explain the work of each committee. 

At the beginning of the period next day the student chairman again 
calls the class into session and announces that they will dispense with 
science news reports and that those w ho have something they want to 
tell the class about may do so at the next meeting. The class then is 
turned over to Mr. Kingman, who suggests that we start with group 1, 
where the selected member will explain the work of that committee to 
us; then we may ask the members any questions we desire. He suggests 
that it might be better if we take just enough time today to get a picture 
of what each committee is doing, then on subsequent days actually sit in 
with some of the committees at work. This seems like a good idea, and 
we agree readily. He further suggests that the selected hosts and hostesses 
meet with their groups until we are ready to move from one group to 
another. We start with group 1, are introduced to each member of the 
group, and then listen to Henry tell what his group is doing. 

“We are working on the problem of how r science has helped us protect 
our food and water. We started by trying to find out all the different 
ways in w hich a knowledge of science has helped us to get pure water 
and better food and how to keep them from spreading disease. Then we 
have been trying to find out how r it is done. We are learning a lot about 
how w'ater can become contaminated and how r it can be purified. We are 
building a model of the water-purification plant so we can show the 
other kids of the class just how it is done. Then we are learning about 
pure food and drug laws and what causes food to be bad. Also, we are 
going to study the principles of refrigeration and try to learn as much 
as we can about vitamins and how they affect the body. We’re going 
to get some films to study. There are some good ones on meat inspection, 
water protection, and experiments with vitamins on animals. We have 
some white mice and are doing some experimenting ourselves. We have 
some field trips planned for our group to a meat-packing plant just out- 
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side town. We already have been to the waterworks and to a dairy, but 
are going back to the waterworks to find out some more about sewage 
disposal. I guess that is about all. Oh, yes, we worked out a bibliography 
of all the material on our problem so that each member of the committee 
will have a list of everything in the library on the topic. The librarian 
is borrowing from the state library some additional books for us that we 
thought would be helpful. 1 don’t think of anything else, but maybe 
you would like to ask some questions of the kids.” 

We have several questions about how they plan their work from day 
to day, how they find time for field trips, who pays for the film rentals, 
and similar questions, all of which are answered by members of the 

r 

group. We then are taken to the next group by our host. 

We spend from five to ten minutes with each group. We learn that 
one group is working on the problem of how science protects us against 
disease, another is studying the protection of persons and property from 
physical harm and theft, another group has taken fire protection as its 
problem for study, while the last group is making a study of noted scien¬ 
tists who have contributed to the protection of persons and property 

through their research. We barely have time to receive a sketchy outline 

0 

from group 5 before the bell rings. 

We are informed by Mr. Kingman that the following day is one of 

the scheduled class-discussion days. At the last discussion period it was 

decided that the major problem for group consideration w ould be: How' 

can W'e protect against fire in the home? The chairman of group 4 is to be 

in charge of the discussion, as that problem is one on which his group is 

making a special study. The chief questions for consideration were given 

to the whole class by group 4 at the last meeting and w ill form the basis 
for the discussion. 


Next day the meeting is called to order by the class chairman, who 

allows ten minutes for science news reports held over from the previous 

day and for any new reports. He then turns the class over to Marjorie, 
who is chairman of group 4. 

“The first question for discussion,” begins Marjorie, “is this: What are 
the major causes of fire in homes, and how' do they start? When we 
visited the fire station down on Sixth Street, we learned that the fire 
department had a film on fire prevention and protection. They use the 
film with different community groups to show people how' to prevent 
fires and what to do in case of a fire. We borrowed the film for today, 
and Jeny will show it now. \ ou ought to watch particularly the part 
of the film that shows how electric wires and old oily rags will start a 
fire, as that is especially to the point of the problem for today.” 
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Shades are drawn, and the film is shown. Lights come back on, and 
Marjorie asks for questions. Arnold wants to know- just what causes spon¬ 
taneous combustion. One of the members of group 4 volunteers an 
answ er. He tells of an experiment which his group conducted in which 
they took some old paint rags and rolled them up tight and placed them 
where they wouldn’t get much air. He said he would bring the rags next 
day to show how charred they became inside. 

• 9 

“I believe,” is the comment of the chairman, “that we have not yet 
answered the question of what causes the fire.” 

“I think I know,” from another of the committee. 

At this point Mr. Kingman suggests that possibly he might help and, 
in a few well-chosen sentences, adds to the discussion of the committee. 

Several other questions are raised, some by class members and some by 
the chairman. Soon the bell halts further discussion; the class meeting is 
closed, and the students leave. 

We spend most of the following day with the committees working on 
the problems of protection from disease and protection of food and water. 
Group 1, working on problems of how science helps us in the protection 
of our food and water, has been assigned one of the committee rooms 
as a meeting place. Henry calls the group to order and suggests that each 
member tell what he is doing so that the visitors will understand the 
w hole plan and then tell what part he is planning for today. 

“I'll start,” says Bill. “Jim and I are building a water-purification plant 
to use in making a report to the whole class on the purification of w ater. 
We are making a model of the city plant here. We have been down to 
the plant several times to talk to the water supervisor and to look at 
plans. He let us make a copy of them for our work. We learned a lot 
about reading blueprints. After a while you might like to have us show 
you how the plant works. We have it about half finished. We are going 
to work on it for the rest of the period. We also are learning how water 
is tested for contamination and how to read and interpret reports.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” is Henry’s comment. “Do you want to add anything, 

J * yy 

im? 

Jim has nothing to add, so Geraldine is called upon to report. 

“Arthur and I are working on food protection. We are making studies 
of refrigeration and of how food is canned and preserved and are learning 
a lot about food-inspection laws. We have talked with the city health 
inspector, and he let us go on one of his inspection trips. We inspected 
two restaurants and a grocery store. One of the restaurants was pretty 
dirty, and the inspector told the owner that he would have to clean up 
his kitchen and wash his dishes better. He said that he would be back 
later in the week to see if it w as done and that if it wasn’t done he would 
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order the place closed. It must have been done, as the place is still open. 
Maybe Arthur has some more to tell.” 

0 

“I might tell you what we still are planning," says Arthur. “VVe have 
made arrangements for two films to show to the class. One is on meat 
inspection and is being furnished by one of the packing companies, and 
the other is on milk and dairy products and how they are kept clean and 
pure. The dairy association is loaning it to us for a few days next week. 
Geraldine and I are going to visit the creamery Saturday morning. 
Maybe some of the others of the committee would like to come with us. 

0 

It is not a private party,” he continues, winking at us. 

“Now, Morris,” is the chairman's remark, “suppose you tell w hat you 
and I are doing.” 

“O.K. We are studying vitamins and other things necessary in food 
and how science has helped us to understand them. W e have three white 
mice and are doing some food experimenting on them, especially to 
determine the effects of vitamins in the diet. One of our mice is begin- 
ning to get sick because of lack of the right food, and we are going to 
change his diet soon so that he will get some needed vitamins. We w ill 
show' them to you. It is kinda complicated, and we are having some 
trouble learning the different kinds of vitamins. There are getting to be 
so many kinds known. We made up a poem about them to help us 

remember them. Do you want to hear it?" 

0 

“Later,” interrupts the chairman. “Suppose we all go to work now, 
and you folks can just sit in with us and see what we are doing and ask 
any cjiiestions you want." 

We take about fifteen minutes to examine the water-purification plant 
in construction and learn how it works, to see the white mice and hear 
Morris’s poem on vitamins. We talk further w ith Geraldine and Arthur 
about their plans for working out their report to the class at the com¬ 
pletion of the unit. 

1 he balance of the time is spent with group 2 on the problem of how 
science helps us to protect ourselves against disease. The general process 
of study is similar to that of group 1 except that the group is planning a 
dramatization of a day in the city health office to show the work of that 
agency in the fight against disease. The members of group 2 are making 
studies of the more common diseases to find out just how each attacks 
the body and how science is learning to combat it. They have made 
intensive studies of different methods of disease prevention, and two of 
the members of the class are making a series of slides to use in an illu¬ 
strated presentation of that subject to the class. They already have shown 
two films and have several others which they expect to see. 
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“There are all kinds of materials we can get,” is the comment of 
chairman Dorothy. “We are having some trouble finding out which films 
are best, although the librarian and Mr. Kingman help us a lot.” 

We spend the next day visiting the other committees of the class and 
then take our leave of Mr. Kingman, who invites us to return to see the 
culmination of the unit if we have time. We thank him for a most profit¬ 
able time and express our regrets at not being able to see the unit through 
to completion. There still are many unanswered questions which we 
would like to ask. We would like to know how the work of the class 
will be evaluated, how he will determine grades if he gives grades, and 
how long it will take for the different committees to make their final 
presentations to the class. 

Why are there often wide differences in teaching within a subject 
area? Fundamental differences in teaching, as in the preceding illustra¬ 
tions, result from different concepts of the nature of the learning process 
and of the aims of education. It is obvious that Mr. Nelson sees the chief 
purpose of the teaching of science as learning the subject matter of the 
book and as learning to perform the specific experiments set up in the 
workbook. Mr. Kingman, on the other hand, is more concerned with 
such aims as developing the ability to formulate and clarify the major 
problems and to plan ways and means of solving them and to develop 
the ability to plan and carry out research projects rather than to follow 
directions of the teacher or author. In other words they teach differently 
because they see different ends as being most desirable. The pupils in 
Mr. Nelson’s class are keenly aware of the fact that at the completion of 
the topic there will be an examination and that each of the workbook 
exercises is to be scored. At the end of the period these combined with 
some other factors will determine grades, which tend to become impor¬ 
tant goals of the pupils because of this emphasis upon them. It is doubtful 
if Mr. Kingman would want to “grade” his students in the conventional 
manner. He is more concerned with getting each interested in wanting 
to know scientific principles for their own sake, with learning to plan 
and work together, and with establishing individual goals and standards. 
Such teaching does not lend itself to the assigning of marks for report 
cards but, rather, necessitates a carefully conceived plan of evaluation of 
pupil growth in much more than mere subject-matter mastery and in 
doing assigned tasks. Other differences could be pointed out. These few, 
however, will serve to illustrate the fact that fundamental differences are 
to be observed in teaching procedures and that these grow out of real 
differences in our concepts of education and how pupils learn most 
effectively. They are not merely differences of teaching techniques. True, 
there is no one way to teach a particular thing effectively, but there are 
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certain fundamental principles of learning and sound philosophies of 
education \\ hich cannot be violated without affecting the teaching and 
learning situation adversely. As long as sound principles of learning are 
being applied in the classroom, and as long as the real aims of education 
are understood and are the ends toward which the pupils and teacher arc 
working, techniques often can differ widely, even in learning the same 
thing. For instance, there is no one acceptable technique for teaching a 
child that three times four equals twelve, but there definitely arc w rong 
ways to go about it. Unfortunately, many of these “wrono-” ways of 
teaching children and youth still persist, even though the psychological 
theories upon which they w ere based have long ago been discarded by 
psychologists and by well-informed teachers. One can become an effec¬ 
tive teacher only as he has an adequate understanding of the nature and 
needs of his pupils, is motivated by a well thought-out philosophy of edu¬ 
cation and its functions in our American democracy, and has learned 
w ays and means of implementing this psychology and philosophy in the 

classroom. All of these, combined with a broad general education, are 
essentials of good teaching. 

What are the aims of teacher education? The modern tendency is 
to state educational aims as behavior patterns to he developed in the 
learner. Probably it is better to think of aims as directions of growth 
rather tlpan of specific patterns of behavior, as grow th is a process, con¬ 
tinuous and fluid, the course of w hich may be directed and modified but 
never arrested. It is obvious to the reader that the aims of general educa¬ 
tion arc also part and parcel of the aims of teacher education, as teachers 
should he well-informed individuals of excellent mental and physical 
health and with those personality characteristics essential to community 
leadership. In the case of secondary school teachers their education 
should have carried them beyond the requirements of general education 
in those areas in w hich they will he teaching. In this hook, however, 
we are concerned primarily with the aims of professional education and 
particularly with the development of those competencies essential to the 
development of good teaching and learning situations in the school. 

. everal years ago the author, working with others on the staff of the 
■ chool of Education of the University of Oregon, set out to develop a 
statement of the aims of teacher education to serve as a guide for the 
teacher-education curriculum of the university. The Second World War 
intervened and caused an interruption of the project, hut later it was 
revived while the author was studying at the University of Chicago The 
resultant statement of the aims of teacher education' w as later made a 
subject of study by the staff of the College of Education of Drake Uni- 
\ ersity, and that revision adopted as constituting the professional aims 
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of teacher education of Drake University. Special recognition should be 
given to earlier studies which formed the basis for the work at Drake: 
the Commonwealth Study , 1 which provided many of the materials for 
the author's original statement of aims; a study by a committee of the 
Oregon State Educational Association, the results of which were freely 
utilized; and the statement of the aims of teacher education developed 
by the faculty of the University of Chicago. 

During the process of becoming, the aims were stated in several forms 
at different times. Chiefly through the influence of those members of the 
University of Oregon staff who were working with the writer in the 
development of a statement of the professional aims of education, it was 
decided to state the aims as competencies to be developed. It was believed 
that this was preferable to stating the aims as separate understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, and abilities as is often done, since it placed the 
emphasis upon the ability to implement one’s psychology and philosophy 
in the school and with the pupils. It must be recognized that the develop¬ 
ment of a competency is a combination of understanding, attitude, and 
the ability to achieve. 

The following is the statement of the aims of professional education 
adopted by the faculty of the College of Education of Drake University 
as a guide for developing the teacher-education program: 

PROFESSIONAL AIMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

A. Competency in application to the teaching situation of principles of pit pit 
growth and development. This involves an understanding of the follow¬ 
ing psychological principles and the desire and ability to apply them to 
teaching. 

1. Individuals vary greatly in their ability to learn in the several different 
areas of learning. Consequently, the school curriculum must be ad¬ 
justed to the nature of the individual if the learning situation is to be 
highly effective. This implies varied and enriched experiences in social 
situations together with opportunity for individual progress in the de¬ 
velopment of most of the essential abilities. 

2. The individual differs greatly within himself in his abilities to learn 
in the various curriculum fields. He should be expected to learn more 
rapidly and to progress much further in some areas than in others. 
The teacher must recognize and encourage such differences rather 
than strive for the attainment of a comparatively level learning curve. 

3. Learning is a process of experiencing—of maturing and growing. Be¬ 
havior patterns are in a continuous state of modification. Concepts, 
attitudes, appreciations, and abilities to perform arc expanding and 
complex growth patterns developing from the total learning situation. 

i\V. \V. Charters and Douglas Waplcs, The Commonwealth Teacher-training 
Study. 
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4. Learning is creative in nature, and areas of the curriculum can and 
should contribute to the ability of the individual to express himself 
creatively. All pupils possess creative ability to a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree in the various media of self-expression. Emphasis must be placed 
on the full development of these potentials. 

5. The learning situation, to be effective, must be purposeful to the 
learner. It must provide goals which the pupil accepts as his goals and 
which are attainable by him. Such goals must be set, or at least ac¬ 
cepted, by the learner. 


6. In problem-solving situations, learning can be highly effective only 
if the learner is capable of gaining insight into the learning situation. 
Unless the pupil ultimately can gain such an insight, the time is largely 
wasted and often results in the development of undesirable habits and 
attitudes. It is a teacher s function to aid in pupil achievement of 
insight by so developing learning situations that desired relationships 
can be seen and through the selection of materials which can be 
studied with understanding by the pupil. 

7. 1 he pupil normally is a curious, active individual, anxious for new 
learning situations. However, he does not always see a need for the 


particular thing which the school is trying to teach him, as much of 
the present school curriculum is lacking in purpose for him. Teachers 
must find ways of keeping this natural curiosity alive through the 
development of challenging learning situations in all curriculum areas. 

I he teacher is a vital part of the learning situation, that is, of the 
pupil’s psychological environment. He should exert positive leader¬ 
ship in guiding pupils into those experiences deemed essential to the 
achievement of desired growth patterns which constitute the aims of 


education. 


Motivation of the learner can he explained only in terms of multiple 
causation. Among the factors exerting great influence are conceivable 
goals, experiential background, readiness, mental set, the experience 
of success and failure, and, of course, the actions of the teacher. 
Learnings are emotional as well as intellectual. Teachers must under¬ 
stand their part in developing attitudes, ideals, and appreciations- 
apart from the distinctive contributions of their teaching specialty. 
Success, security, and social prestige are absolute essentials to good 
mental health. Pupils must have a feeling of “belongingness” to the 
group and of successful participation ir group activities. Grading sys¬ 
tems based on competition, overemphasis on academic learnings set 
standards of achievement and promotion-all these and certain other 

practices of conventional education are out of harmony with this 
principle. 


12. Problem-solving ability is developed through meeting real problems 
but the fundamentals of gathering data, postulating hypotheses test¬ 
ing and generalization form the bases from which transfer is made in 
problem situations. 
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B. Competency in the application to teaching of the following philosophical 
considerations . 

1. The schools of America arc committed to the democratic way of life 
and to the development of democratic ideals and principles. This can 
be accomplished only as the total educational program becomes an 
experience of democratic living, both inside and outside the class¬ 
room. 

2. The schools of America are committed to the principles of social im¬ 
provement. Not only must they be concerned with the perpetuation 
of democratic ideals and ways of living but with the general improve¬ 
ment of society and the individual. The school must be a dynamic in¬ 
strument of socioeconomic betterment. 

3. The school curriculum must provide continuous pupil participation 
in the performance of those activities which are essential for the wel¬ 
fare of the individual and society and which will result in a better 

9 

understanding of the basic needs and functions of social living and in 
a greater ability to perform those functions adequately. Personal and 
social integration requires a certain commonness of thinking and ways 
of living and becomes the basis of the core, or common-learnings cur¬ 
riculum, for the public schools. 

4. The aims of education are those behavior patterns essential to the per¬ 
formance of the basic functions of living and to the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the individual and society. These aims, generally stated as 
understandings, desired attitudes, and appreciations and essential abili¬ 
ties, are necessary for personal and social integration and, as such, 
must dictate the nature of class and extraclass learning activities. 

5. Intense, enriched, and varied experiences are definitely preferable as 
a basis for the classroom curriculum to an extensive subject-matter 
coverage approach. The person is best educated who has had the 
greatest variety and depth of worth-while learning experience. Con¬ 
sequently, the classroom and the community must become labora¬ 
tories where such experiences are encouraged and made possible to 
the greatest extent consistent with the limitations of our education 
institutions. This implies a much greater utilization of field trips, 
library research, dramatizations, group reporting, and various creative 
and appreciative activities. It also implies a great decrease in emphasis 
upon the assignment-recitation type of learning situation and upon the 
textbook as the chief source of information. 

6. The school must be concerned with the total development of the 
pupil. The development of character and personality together with 
the capacity for full and effective living are among the chief respon¬ 
sibilities of the school and teacher and are fundamental to the educa¬ 
tive process. 

7. The teacher s role in the learning situation is that of a guide, or 
leader, rather than that of a director or dictator. The learning situa¬ 
tion should be a cooperative undertaking under intelligent leader- 
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ship of the teacher, but one in which the class exercises initiative in 
planning and in carrying on the various learning activities. 

8. The school as one of the several educative agencies in the community 
must work in close cooperation with all such agencies in the educa¬ 
tion of youth. This implies an understanding of these other agencies 
and an appreciation of their contributions. 

Competency in group organization and control. 

1. The ability to utilize the democratic process in planning and conduct¬ 
ing student-learning activities both inside and outside the classroom. 

2. The ability to develop and maintain high pupil morale both inside and 
outside the classroom. 

3. 1 he ability to develop leadership and a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the pupils. 

4. T he ability to determine the origin of behavior problems and the 

ability to make positive attacks on situations that may remedy their 
manifestations. 

5. 1 he ability to act as an effective leader of special groups such as dra¬ 
matic clubs, hobby clubs, etc. 

6. I he ability to win and retain the respect and confidence of children 

and adolescent youth. This implies an understanding of the growth 

characteristics, drives, and problems of elementary and secondary 
school pupils. 

Competency in planning , organizing , and developing the classroom cur¬ 
riculum . 

1. The ability to plan an area of learning and to guide its successful de¬ 
velopment. 

a. 1 he ability to plan a unit of work in line with the courses of study 
and the aims of education. 

b. I he ability to successfully organize and guide the class in carrying 
out the various activities of a unit of work. 

2. 1 he ability to organize and plan work of the classroom not organized 

as a unit. 1 2 3 * * & 

a. 1 he ability to formulate aims in line with the purposes of education 

and select materials and organize the learning activities so that 
these aims may be achieved. 

b. Hie ability to adjust the teaching situation to the capabilities of 

the individual pupil and to develop an individualized instructional 
procedure where desired. 

3. The ability to select materials and to develop and guide a wide 
variety of kinds and types of learning experiences so that an effective 
learning situation may be developed. This includes the ability to plan 

and guide demonstrations, laboratory experiments, excursions, con¬ 

struction activities, reporting activities; to make graphic and plastic 
representations; and to plan and carry out library research projects. 

1 ri H t0 C , P effcctlVe stud - v habits - to analyze student diffi- 
ulties, and to apply remedial procedures where necessary. 
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5. The ability to obtain adequate instructional materials, including read¬ 
ing and audio-visual materials as well as those needed for laboratory 
experiments, construction, graphic presentations, etc. This implies a 
knowledge of sources of instructional materials and of the ways and 
means of obtaining them. 

6. The ability to work with other teachers and agencies in the carrying 
out of the instructional program. 

7. The ability to make a community survey and to utilize the resources 
of the community in the educational program. 

E. The ability to participate effectively as a member of a curriculum com¬ 
mittee in one's oven teaching area. This implies a general understanding 
of the total public school curriculum, an understanding of recommended 
curriculum developmental procedures, and a high degree of understand¬ 
ing of one’s own field. 

F. Competency in evaluation. 

1. The ability to administer and interpret those educational tests essen¬ 
tial to effect good teaching at the particular level, including diagnostic 
and achievement tests, intelligence and special aptitude tests, and at¬ 
titude and adjustment inventories, and to utilize evaluation data in the 
teaching process. 

2. The ability to construct evaluation instruments to measure growth in 
the attainment of the aims of the instructional program. 

3. The ability to maintain and utilize cumulative records and other data 

* 

which are essential to the understanding of the individual. 

G. Competency in counseling and guidance. 

1. The ability to participate effectively in the counseling and guidance 
program of the school. This involves an understanding of the guidance 
concept in education, together with an orientation to effective teacher 
counseling. It also implies a desire on the part of the teacher to be 
an effective agent in the achievement of the total school-guidance 
program. 

H. Competency in administrative matters. 

1. The ability to prepare and maintain essential teacher reports. 

2. The ability to organize and schedule class activities. 

3. The ability to cooperate fully with the principal and other teachers 
in administrative matters of the school. 

7. Competency in developing and maintaining conditions contributing to 
good mental and physical health of the pupils. 

1. The ability to maintain healthful class conditions, including proper 
light, heat, and ventilation, to the greatest possible extent consistent 
with facilities available. 

2. The ability to counsel students effectively, both individually and as 
a group, in factors involving both mental and physical health. 

3. The ability to contribute to wholesome attitudes on the part of the 
students in their dealings with each other and with the teaching staff. 
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/. Competency in meeting and 'working rwith parents and community. 

1. The ability to deal with parents in an understanding and cooperative 
manner. 

2. The ability to enlist parent participation in the education of each 
pupil. 

3. The ability to participate effectively in various community activities. 

K. Competency in faculty cooperation. 

1. The ability to be loyal to the institution and to the personnel of the 
school and to cooperate fully for the improvement of the total edu¬ 
cational program. 

2. 1 he ability to do one s full share in guiding the special activities of 
the school program. 

L. Competency in understanding school lave and the state system of educa¬ 
tion. 


M. 


1. The ability to read and understand discussions of state law and the 

state system of education as it affects the individual teacher, school, 
and community. 

w 

2. The ability to interpret the educational system to the community. 

Competency in maintaining professional growth. 

1. An understanding of the purposes of professional educational organi¬ 
zations, together with a desire to support them by active participation 
in their activities. 

2. 1 he ability and desire to continue professional growth through the 
study of professional literature, through further college education, 
and through participation in professional study groups. This applies 
to growth in teaching fields as well as in “professional” areas. A pro¬ 
fessional attitude toward teaching. 

3. 1 lie ability to evaluate one s own effectiveness and to plan and carry 
out means of increasing his contributions to education. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOME BASIC PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. Why is it of importance that a teacher have a thorough understanding 
of basic principles of learning? How does this affect classroom teaching pro¬ 
cedures? Illustrate. 

2. If one accepts the fact that individuals differ greatly from one another 
in any given learning field such as music, mathematics, or mechanics, how 
will this affect his classroom procedures and his relations with individual 
pupils? What are some major implications for instructional materials and cur¬ 
ricular organization? Does this necessarily imply segregation? Discuss. 

3. Learning potentials in the several fields of learning differ greatly within 
any pupil. Does this fact have any significance for teaching? If so, what? 

4. The conventional school curriculum often is criticized for the excep¬ 
tionally narrow learning experiences made possible for pupils. Is this criticism 
justified? Defend your answer. 

5. How does the present concept of creativeness in learning differ from 
that held in earlier decades? What are some major implications for the class¬ 
room teacher in social studies, English, or the arts and crafts? 

6. What is meant by purposeful learning? How can pupils be encouraged 
to set their own goals in the classroom? 

7. How can teaching procedure alter the difficulty level of certain learn¬ 
ing situations? Most, if not all, concepts develop over long periods of time 
rather than being “learned’’ at a particular level of the school system. What, 
if any, implications does this have for course-of-study organization? Illus¬ 
trate in your major teaching field. 

8. Pupils of low academic ability often are unenthusiastic about the offer¬ 
ings of the conventional English, social studies, and science classes and are apt 
to be discouraged about learning in these fields. Is this Something that the 
school must accept as being inevitable, or can it prevent the development of 
these undesirable attitudes? Give evidence to support your answer. 

9. To what extent does the teacher control the motivating forces of the 
individual members of his class at any given time? What factors other than 
the teacher may determine the pupil’s behavior in the classroom at any spe¬ 
cific interval? 

10. Modern educators believe that psychologically it is not possible for the 
home, school, and community to divide responsibilities for pupil develop- 
26 
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ment so that each assumes the chief responsibility for certain behavior char¬ 
acteristics but not for others. Criticize or defend this point of view. 

11. Child and adolescent psychologists believe that, over long periods of 
time, the pupil must experience success, must feel secure in the home and 
school situation, and must have ‘standing in the family or group if he is to 
develop sound mental health. What is the relation of ‘this point of view to 
competitive grading and to a highlv academic curriculum? 

12. Under what circumstances, if any, does “transfer of training” take 
place? What are the implications for classroom teaching? 

13. Is drill necessary in the modern classroom? Defend your answer. 

14. \\ hat are some general and specific characteristics of a classroom learn¬ 
ing situation in which recognized psychological principles are being applied? 

Who! is the purpose of including a discussion of psychological prin¬ 
ciples? Most, if not all, readers of this book already w ill have spent con¬ 
siderable time in a study of educational psychology, so that the prin¬ 
ciples presented here will be quite well understood. This chapter pri¬ 
marily is a summarization of those principles of learning which will form 
a basis for the discussions of the subsequent chapters, together with a 
brief consideration of some of the major implications for classroom teach¬ 
ing and for the whole school curriculum. No attempt is made here to 
furnish data upon which the principles are based. This chapter is more 
of a refresher study to lay the psychological basis for a more detailed 
presentation of w ays and means of developing satisfactory learning situ¬ 
ations. T he principles w ill be recognized as very similar to those presented 
under 1 he Professional Aims of Teacher Education” in Chapter 1 and 
to the statement of the principles of learning as summarized in the final 

chapter of Beaumont and Alacomber, Psychological Factors in Edu¬ 
cation. 1 

What are the implications of the principle of individual differences 

for teaching in the secondary schools? It is a well-known and generally 

accepted fact that each person differs from all others in his Interests, 

needs, and abilities. Elementary, and particularly primary, teachers in 

the better schools have long recognized this fact and have been developing 

teaching procedures in harmony with these great differences between 

children. Secondary school teachers have been slow to do more than 

give lip service to the principle of individual differences, so that most of 

their teaching v.olates rather than recognizes the principle in actual 

piact.ee. 1 he following situations, which arc by no means uncommon, 

\\i 1 sene as illustrations and will indicate some desired curriculum modi- 
ncations. 

Ej "ZZ. BCaUm ° nt 3nd FrCeman Glcnn Macomber, Psychological Factors in 
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1. Sixty-seven freshmen are enrolled in the beginning class of a four- 
year high school in a small tow n. A standardized achievement test is 
administered at the beginning of the year which reveals that in reading 
ability, as measured by the test, approximately one-fifth of the class 
members are below the average of beginning seventh-graders, while 
nearly one-fourth of the group make scores above the average of begin¬ 
ning high school juniors. The class grade average in reading is found to 
be 9.3, which is slightly above the national norm for the test. All the 
pupils must take English, social studies, general science, physical educa¬ 
tion, and one elective subject. There are two sections each of the required 
subjects, with the pupils divided fairly evenly between the sections and 
with no so-called ability grouping practiced. 

Miss Acheson teaches both sections of social studies. Most of the study¬ 
ing is required from the adopted text in civics, and all pupils are expected 
to read, discuss in class, and pass tests on the assignments in the book. If 
we assume, however, that the book is well suited to persons of average 
ninth-grade reading ability, it is certain to be much too difficult for the 
readers of lower ability. They need less difficult materials if they are to 
learn through reading. More important, there needs to be a much greater 
emphasis on other types of learning activities, such as field trips to city 
and county offices, the use of motion pictures and slides, and the drama¬ 
tization of governmental activities, if they are to make the progress of 
which they are capable in better understanding the functions and organi¬ 
zation of government. On the other hand, the students of high reading 

ability could well read, and could understand, books normally used in 
* * 

senior classes in government and should use many special books on the 
operation of our governmental institutions. It is ineffective education to 
hold them to relatively simple reading materials merely because most of 
the class cannot read advanced materials with understanding. 

Mr. James, who teaches the science sections, does a much better job 
of adapting the curriculum to the needs and abilities of the pupils. He 
has the work organized around big centers of interest w hich they call 
units of work and has collected a great deal of reading and audio-visual 
materials on each of the units. For instance, he hopes that all his pupils 
will make real progress in developing more adequate understandings of 
the principles of machines, but he does not expect them to make iden¬ 
tical progress or to carry on the same identical learning activities. Maurice 
and Elmer, who have low reading abilities, do much of their learning 
through actual experimentation with models, some of which they con¬ 
struct. They read the less difficult discussions of machines and have 
become quite interested in a simply written book on the history of 
machines in the development of civilization. Mary and Ben, on the other 
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hand, have high potentials in reading and in science and are utilizing 
physics books and other materials normally used by students in regular 
physics classes one and two years later. This is as it should be. There is 
no good reason for insisting that all persons in a class study the same 
things in the same manner; there are many reasons, however, why they 

C' * j •> 

should not do it. The chief reason is that under standardized assignments 
students of low reading ability are being asked to do the impossible while 
students of high reading ability are just “marking time” with materials 
not difficult enough to keep up their interest or to add to their reading 
abilities. The students with low' ability tend to become discouraged and 
often rebellious under this treatment; those of higher ability tend to 
become lazy in their study habits and often get into difficulties because 
there is little to really challenge their abilities in the class. 

2. If one were to give an arithmetic achievement test to any group of 
entering junior high school students, he would find that a fairly large 
number of the students, possibly 25 to 30 per cent, would have arithmetic 
achievement, as indicated by the test, of less than that of beginning sixth- 
graders and some would show achievement of less than beginning fifth- 
graders. On the other hand, a fairly large group would make scores equal 
to the average of beginning eighth-graders, and some would show an 
achievement test score equal to or higher than the average of ninth- 
graders. This is a typical situation, not an unusual one, even in schools 
where pupils have been failed from time to time for being unable to 
make the desired progress in arithmetic. It is clear that no program is 
sound w hich requires all pupils, merely because they arc in the seventh 
grade, to work the problems of a seventh-grade text in arithmetic. Many 
of them cannot do it, no matter how hard they try. If they are driven, 
they will be forced into deceit, into rebellion, or to the adoption of an 
escape mechanism to excuse failure. What these children need is to 
begin work on arithmetic which they do understand, then to be allowed 


to progress slowly but surely as far as they can go during the year, and 

to have no undue pressures to push them beyond their mathematical 

depths. To try anything else is futile and will result in another year of 

failure to progress. It is foolish to argue that they should not have been 

passed or that they can at least learn by hearing others recite on the 

regular seventh-grade arithmetic. Neither procedure is psychologically 
justifiable. 

It is equally true that a program which keeps a group of children 
working on w hat we conventionally call seventh-grade arithmetic when 
they are capable of working at a high level is inefficient education. Not 
only arc these children failing to progress as rapidly as they could and 
should, but they arc also apt to develop undesirable habits of study and 

9 
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behavior and may lose interest in school merely because it is too easy 
for them. Again, our problem is to learn how to teach so that children 
may work in groups but still progress in relation to their own individual 
potentials for growth in the learning area concerned. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible to do this, and many teachers are accomplishing it in excellent 
fashion. Most teachers, however, still teach as though children were more 
alike than different in their learning potential in any given area or sub¬ 
ject, and this just is not so. 

3. Mary comes from a family of four children. She is the oldest and 
has taken considerable responsibility for the care of her younger brother 
and sisters. She has had excellent rearing from wise parents and has 
developed a great deal of leadership ability. She is well liked by her class¬ 
mates and is elected class president. She has a better than average aca¬ 
demic ability, combined with good study habits; so she does well in her 

classes, that is, in all but music, where she seems to have little potential 
for learning. 

Nadine is an only child in a rather well-to-do family. Her father is of 
the domineering type, and her mother has always been oversolicitous for 
her safety. Consequently, she has developed into a timid and obedient girl 
who is easily “pushed around" by her classmates and teachers. She gets 
her lessons on time, is always willing to help as directed, and causes no 
disturbances of any kind. ^ o some teachers she is a model pupil, as she 
does what she is told to do, when she is told to do it, and in the manner 
in which she is told. To a psychologist, however, she constitutes a serious 
behavior problem and requires special treatment in school and in the 
home to develop a positiveness of character with initiative to plan her 
own life. Otherwise, she is very apt to lead an unhappy existence and 
w ill continue to be dependent on others for decisions which she should 
make for herself. Certainly Mary and Nadine differ great!v in their 
social and personal development and require different treatment and 
guidance if each is to develop fully and achieve a high state of personal 
integration. Good teaching requires the recognition of these social dif¬ 
ferences and provision for learning experiences dictated by the needs of 
each pupil. 

What are the implications of the so-called principle of trait differences 
for teaching in the secondary school? It is becoming increasingly recog¬ 
nized that a person differs greatly within himself in his potentials in the 
several learning areas. Norman, for instance, has a high potential in 
mathematics and in mechanical learnings. As a first-grade child, he was 
able to grasp the meaning of mathematical situations rapidly and was 
always one of the first to make suggestions for the solution of group 
problems of a mechanical nature. As a fifth-grade child, he can solve 
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most of the arithmetic problems of the seventh-grade book and has pro¬ 
gressed far beyond most of his other classmates in this area. In music, 
however, it is a different story. It seems that he just was not meant to 
be a musician. He enjoys hearing music and has developed fairly high 
tastes; so he probably will enjoy the music of others throughout life: 
but, in spite of school instruction and two attempts to learn to play an 
instrument through private lessons, he has made little progress either in 
playing or singing. His parents, his teachers, and Norman himself are 
in agreement that musically Norman will “never set the world on fire,” 
but all agree that he should do well in the mechanical and mathematical 
situations. 


The foregoing example not only illustrates the so-called principle of 
trait differences but also shows intelligent handling of the problem. It 
is normal to expect that each child will differ greatly in his learning 
potentials in the various curricular fields and that he should not be 
expected to progress evenly in all. To fail a child because he is poor in 
reading or arithmetic is hardly reasonable w hen there are other areas of 
equal importance in which he may learn with great rapidity. Equally 
unjustifiable is the very common practice of refusing to allow a pupil 
to participate in various out-of-class learning activities merely because 
he cannot do his algebra, his English, or his social studies. Why a boy 
who has a high potential in athletics should be penalized because he just 
cannot read and understand his science or Macbeth is difficult to under¬ 
stand. For some reason or another we seem to think that the under¬ 
standing of the causes of the Peloponnesian Wars or the solving of an 
algebraic equation is so much more “respectable” than learning to play 
basketball or baseball that many schools still place success in the former 
as the price of being allowed to participate in the latter. This may appeal 
to the academic mind, but there are no sound psychological grounds on 
which it can be justified. If we really believe that the school is responsible 
for the full development of the youth of the nation, then such a stand 
is as ridiculous as requiring a boy to make the football team before he is 
allowed to take geometry. Actually, the reasoning of most educators is 
that the desire to participate in athletics provides an excellent motive 
for getting the academic work done, even though the latter may not 
serve any felt need for the pupil. The real facts, however, are that, if 
such motivation is necessary, it might be better to find out if the pupil 
concerned leally has the ability to do the type of academic work we 
are trying to force on him. Often it will be'found that he ought to be 
working at a lower level of difficulty in mathematics and at a higher level 
of difficulty in athletics. The reader should be careful not to*jump to 
the conclusion that high ability in athletics generally means low aca- 
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demic potential, as such is not the case. A person may have a high 
potential in both or a low potential in both. All this merely illustrates 
the fact that we should expect great differences of learning ability within 
each pupil and should modify our educational program accordingly. 

What are the implications of the principle that learning is a process 


of experiencing? More and more teachers are realizing that there are 
many of the aims of education that just cannot be attained merely by 
studying books. Rather, learning must be a process of wide experiences 
in actually doing the things to be learned—a process which develops de¬ 
sired attitudes, appreciations, and understandings as well as the abilities 
themselves. For instance, reading and reciting about democracy will not, 
in itself, develop the ability to participate effectively in democratic liv¬ 
ing. If the classroom is to make really worth-w hile contributions to demo¬ 
cratic wavs of living, it must itself be a democracy where the pupils are 
participating as responsible members. Self-discipline cannot be developed 
in autocratic situations, yet most secondary school classes are still oper¬ 
ated as benevolent autocracies, with the teacher doing the great share of 
planning for the group and considering herself responsible for the disci¬ 
pline of the class. Unfortunately, the class takes the same attitude under 
such circumstances, so that there is no functioning democracy there and, 
consequently, little or no growth in the ability to participate effectively 
as a member of a democracy. The better schools, however, are themselves 
becoming institutions in which the pupils do a great deal of the planning 
both inside and outside the classroom, w ith teachers in a guidance rather 
than a dictatorial capacity. 

In schools attempting to implement this principle of learning as expe¬ 
riencing, the reader will find a great deal of emphasis on the more direct 
learning activities, with field trips, construction, dramatization, laboratory 
research, library research, and group planning and executing essential 
parts of all classroom situations. Pupils are learning to enjoy poetry by 
writing poetry as well as reading and listening to the poetry of the 
masters; the arts and crafts are creative in nature rather than being devised 
primarily to stimulate study and the imitation of the works of well- 
recognized artists and craftsmen. The use of audio-visual aids, the reliv¬ 
ing of historical events through dramatization, and similar activities are 
the ways in which the teacher and pupils are making the learning situa¬ 
tions more realistic and, consequently, more educative than is possible 
through mere study and recitation alone. 

Lest the inexperienced reader be misled, it should be emphasized that 
more, not less, reading materials are needed to make possible an experience 
curriculum in the schools. Real research projects cannot be carried on 
through the use of a textbook alone, nor can many of the other worth- 
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while experiences. For instance, a junior class attempting to dramatize 
the constitutional convention would find any given textbook so woefully 
lacking in just plain information about the convention that any realistic 
dramatization would be impossible if based upon the text alone. Prob¬ 
ably no single textbook contains enough information about sewage dis¬ 
posal to enable members of a class to construct a model sewage-disposal 
plant and to explain its workings fully to the class. 

Reading, in itself, is one of the very worth-while kinds of learning 
experiences. One learns to read and to love books by reading and enjoy¬ 
ing books. On the other hand, he may learn to dislike books in general, or 
certain kinds of books in particular, by reason of having unpleasant 
experiences with them. There are several writers whom the author of 
this book does not like, chiefly because they were responsible for his 
had to spend numerous hours after school learning memory gems, 
an activity which was thoroughly unsatisfactory to a youth who w anted 
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to be playing ball or, better yet, to go fishing in one of the nearby 
streams. In any case, reading is a learning experience, but the learning 

is not always of the kind desired by the teacher. 

* 0 

What are the implications for teaching of the principle that each 
person is a creative individual? One does not have to go back many 

C- m 

years to find that just the opposite point of view dominated our educa¬ 
tional program. Even books on educational method studied by the author 
while still a student in a teachers college placed emphasis primarily on 
developing an appreciation of the works of the masters in music, art, and 
literature. This point of view was based on the assumption that only one 
person in many thousands has truly creative ability; consequently, for 
the great rank and file of persons, including teachers, the major problem 
was conceived to be that of learning to be intelligent consumers rather 
than producers in these areas of expression. Today that concept is re¬ 
versed, and it is being recognized increasingly that creative ability is a 
thing of degree, not of kind, that all persons possess it to a greater or less 
degree in each of the many areas of human expression. Another change 
is in our concept of what constitutes a creative act. In the past it was 
argued that for a production to be really creative it had to stand the 
tests of time and originality. It had to be something that would be recog¬ 
nized throughout the decades and centuries as being the work of a 
master. Now an act is considered creative if it is original for the producer 
or an improvement on his past performance, even though it may not 
compare favorably with the creative work of others. Psychologically, 
this is sound, as it is now well recognized that persons differ in learning 
potentials, but barring actual physical or psychological defects, all possess 
those potentials to a greater or lesser degree. 
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The result of this change in thinking has been a greatly increased 

emphasis upon pupil self-expression through all such media as music, 

arts and crafts, literature, drama, and rhythmics. Furthermore, teachers 

in all areas of learning are utilizing more and more this ability to further 

learning in their particular fields. Science teachers are encouraging pupils 

to make their o\\ n color slides, both freehand and photographic; social 

studies teachers are encouraging the making of murals and models to 

portray historical events; English teachers are guiding their pupils into 

situations \\ hich will result in a desire to write their own poetry and 

prose; and many schools are finding that their pupils can and do produce 

excellent music and drama through continued experience over a period 
of years. r 

What are the implications for secondary school teaching of the prin¬ 
ciple that the learner is a goal-seeking organism? It now is generally 
accepted that the human organism is motivated in its behavior by a suc¬ 
cession of goals. These goals may result from organic drives, or they 
may grow out of social and integrative needs. From this knowledge has 
come the realization that effective learning situations are possible only 
if the situation is purposeful to the learner, that is, if he is progressing 
toward goals that to him are desirable and attainable. Consequently, the 
teacher w ho is interested in the application of good psychology to his 
teaching tries to guide the pupil into setting his own goals rather than 
assigning him tasks to do, as he knows the latter results in a relatively 
poor learning situation. A pupil who sees in the situation something of 
leal worth to him, in other words a desirable goal, normally will work 
harder and more to the point than the same pupil engaged in the task of 
lesson getting. Unfortunately, it is much easier for the teacher to write 
out the problems for study and determine the exact pa^es to be read 
for discussion and examination than it is for him to allow the time and 
to exercise the leadership necessary for the class to think through the 
major problems of living and to set its own goals in science, social studies, 
agriculture, and the other areas into which the conventional curriculum 
is organized. However, the latter approach is so much more effective 
in the long run that it is rapidly gaining favor at the secondary as well 
as at the elementary level. Graduate schools have recognized the value 
of this approach to student grow'th and development for many years 
and have made it an integral part of the graduate seminar, but the under¬ 
graduate and secondary schools have been slow to break away from 
teacher-directed study with all its failures to develop real student inter¬ 
est in the work at hand. 

Closely related to the development of pupil purpose is that of marking 
or gliding. Where there is pupil purpose in the work to be done, grades 
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as such are not necessary as motivating instruments and actually get in 
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the wav of teacher and class, nor are the conventional grades adequate 
evaluation and reporting instruments. Grades and units of credit are set 
up as both measuring and reporting devices of work done and generally 
act as external motivating factors to force students to do the work re¬ 
quired, much of which lacks real purpose to the pupil because it does not 
meet his immediate or foreseeable future needs. 

As has already been indicated, educators need to give more considera¬ 
tion-much more—to the development of a curriculum which will meet 
the real needs of youth—both the immediate and future needs. It is very 
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doubtful that the present subject-centered curriculum, divided as it is 
into conventional fields of human knowledge, can ever meet these needs. 
It must be greatly broadened if it is to develop in youth the ability to live 
fully and effectively in the highly dynamic, interdependent world of 
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today. There should be little need for external motivation if the cur- 

m 

riculum grew out of individual and social needs, as there is an inseparable 

connection between pupil purpose and pupil needs. 

What is the relationship of pupil insight to teaching? It is a well- 

established fact that, unless an individual ultimately can gain an under- 

standing of a problem or gain insight into a situation, there is a great 

waste of energy and, most likely, undesirable concomitant learning. For 

instance, there is the practice of forcing the reading situation in cases of 

the many children who enter the first grade before they are socially and 
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mentally mature enough to learn the actual mechanics of reading. This 
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practice not only wastes the teacher’s time and the child’s time but also 

creates in the child a belief that he cannot learn to read and, generally, a 

^ • 

dislike for reading. Not only is such teaching very inefficient, but it is 
doing great harm to the personality of the child. Similarly, if an eighth- 
grade boy has an achieved arithmetic ability equal only to that of an aver¬ 
age fifth- or sixth-grader, no amount of nagging, encouraging, or threat¬ 
ening is going to be successful in getting him to do problems which are 
based upon advanced concepts into which he has not gained an insight or 
upon processes which he has not mastered and cannot master. Trying to 
force the situation will only drive the boy into deceit, rebelliousness, 

or a don t care” attitude. I he only way in which the mathematics class 
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w ill become a good learning situation for him is for him to begin work 
at the point to which he has progressed and work from there at whatever 
rate he can grow in his understandings and in his mathematical abilities. 
To attempt to push him beyond this forces him into an impossible 
situation. Even with great effort he cannot gain insight; consequently, 
failure, with all its disastrous effects, becomes certain. 
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The great changes which are taking place in the manner in which 
foreign languages are being taught are an illustration of the application 
of the principle under discussion. It has not been many years since most 
foreign-language teachers began with a study of the grammar of the 
language, and the class spent great amounts of time translating and recit¬ 
ing on principles of grammar. Under this condition only those students 
with a high potential for formal language study could be successful, and 
foreign language was something for the average pupil to avoid if pos¬ 
sible. We have finally learned, however, what should have been obvious 
many decades ago: The practices teachers used actually complicated the 
learning situation and made it impossible for certain students to learn. 
It now has been well demonstrated that these same pupils can learn 
readily with a more direct and simple attack. Today language teachers 
are using the conversation approach; they are using commercial record¬ 
ings and, likewise, pupil recordings made with wire and tape recorders. 
Grammar is introduced as it is needed and in a natural way, to help the 
student learn. 

Another illustration should suffice to show how this principle of in¬ 
sight is affecting teaching and learning. Formerly, civics was taught 
chiefly from textbooks. Pupils of junior high school age in past decades 
could be found struggling with key terms, such as executive, legislative, 
and judicial functions, or studying the provisions of the Bill of Rights 
and other amendments with very little of that real experience so essential 
to making these terms and provisions meaningful. Today pupils begin 
their study of government by a firsthand study of how their own com¬ 
munities are solving the problems of group living. They visit the city 
council in action, talk with the mayor and other city officials about their 
work, and probably attend a court session. They find out how the city 
gets money to build roads, furnish fire protection, maintain the schools, 
and carry out all the other functions of government. Later they follow 
these strands out into the county and state governments and ultimately 
to the federal government. By this time, through actual experience with 
government, they have developed those concepts which are so essential 
to making the study meaningful. Many pupils who in former days would 
have been completely nonplussed by the formal study of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States now have an insight that makes such a study 
both interesting and understandable. 

Teachers are learning that “fuming and fussing” because certain stu¬ 
dents are not learning is a very irrational approach to the problem. It is 
much more intelligent to try to find out why the pupil is not learning 
as desired and to take steps to correct the teaching and learning situation 
so that the desired learning by the pupil is attainable. Often, it is dis- 
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covered, we are asking pupils to study materials for which they lack 
essential experiential background to make insight possible. In most ag¬ 
gravated cases where there is failure to learn, the fault lies outside the 
pupil. It may lie either in home and community conditions or in a school 
situation in which the pupil is being asked to do what is for him impos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. 

Why are so many vegetative individuals in the secondary schools? 
What are the implications for teaching? Unfortunately, it is true that 
there are large numbers of overage, discouraged, and often rebellious 
boys and girls in our junior and senior high schools. Many of them are 
just marking time until they are old enough to drop out of school and go 
to work. Others are held in school only by the appeal of athletics or In- 
home and community pressures. And yet at one time in their school lives 
practically every pupil showed curiosity and a real desire to learn. All 
one has to do to test the truth of this statement is to visit a modern pri¬ 
mary school where learning activities grow out of pupil needs and inter¬ 
ests and are adjusted to the learning capacity of the individual child. 
One searches in vain for any so-called vegetative individuals under this 
type of program, yet something happens later to kill this desire for school 
learning in many ol them. It is a safe guess that this results from the 
failure of the school to develop learning situations at the intermediate 
and upper levels in harmony w ith pupil needs and abilities. The insistence 
on set grade standards as a condition of being passed from grade to grade, 
an overemphasis on purely academic types of learning, the failure to 
develop a curriculum based on pupil needs and interests, the competitive 
grading system that dooms certain children to continuous failure, the 
lack of a true guidance attitude on the part of so many teachers—these 
and other conditions soon kill the initiative and learning desire in those 
who cannot compete successfully in academic types of learning. Children 
naturally are curious, active individuals, anxious to learn about the world 
in which they aie living. I he problem of teachers is to encourage and 
develop these qualities, not to stifle them by pushing children and youth 
into ceitain failure. Even teachers soon become discouraged and quit 
trying it they find themselves in situations where they cannot do the 
things they desire to do. Why should w e expect children to be different? 

What are the implications for teaching of the principle that motiva¬ 
tion of the learner can be explained and understood only in terms of 
multiple causation? Stated rather simply the above principle means that 
the learner’s behavior is determined at any particular time not by some 
single stimulus but rather by the total of all external and internal stimu¬ 
lating forces in operation at that time. As an illustration, consider Miss 
Miller’s tenth-grade English class at nine o’clock in the morning./The 
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pupils come in and are seated. The lesson for the day is on the apprecia¬ 
tion of lyric poetry. Miss Miller has decided to read several short poems 
to the class and to secure class evaluation of each. She explains the plan 
and asks each pupil to tell why he likes or dislikes each of the poems she 
is to read. She asks the class members to write down their reactions after 
each reading. Now consider the pupils individually. It would seem, on 
the surface, that the stimulation each is to receive is the same. This, how¬ 
ever, is far from the actual situation. 

Mary has been up most of the night with a sick brother. She is so 
sleepy that she can hardly stay awake and just is not interested in hearing 
poetry today, although she usually likes it. The lull of the teacher’s voice 
encourages sleep, and Mary’s reactions to the poems read are made with 
little, if any, thought, so she likes them all and gives a few very general 
reasons why: the words are musical and the rhythm is interesting. These 
and similar statements are her written reactions. Actually, her big prob¬ 
lem has been to stay awake and avoid embarrassment, and she just barely 
does manage to achieve this. 

George is in a resentful mood. Yesterday he received a low grade on 
his English paper, which he does not think he deserved. He has not 
talked it over with Miss Miller, as he thinks it would do no good, but he 
definitely does not like Miss Miller at this hour, and he is not in any 
frame of mind to enjoy lyric poetry. While he is not aware of it, his dis¬ 
like of the teacher is affecting his liking for the poetry, so that his reac¬ 
tions are, in general, expressions of disfavor. 

Jerry likes poetry. He has come through an elementary school in which 
creative expression was encouraged, and he has written some good 
poetry himself. He has something of the “soul of a poet,” and he is both 
an appreciative and a critical listener. His reactions have in them some¬ 
thing of the Hterary critic. The fact that he has read and reread all the 
poems himself and understands many of the characteristics of the waiters 
of the selections adds to the quality of his evaluations, both of the work 
itself and of his own reactions to it. 

Martha is a slow learner in academic situations. Her home environment 
is meager; her interest in school is very low. She does not understand 
much of what she tries to read, and she is certain that she cannot grasp 
the meaning of the poetry being read. She has had very few of those 
experiences necessary to make intelligent reactions possible; so most of 
her answers are vague and brief statements that she likes the poem be¬ 
cause it is interesting or she does not like it because she does not under¬ 
stand it. Actually her conviction that she cannot understand what is 
being read prevents her from making any great effort to understand, so 
that the experience has little positive value for her. 
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So one could go through the whole class. It is doubtful that any two 
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were motivated by exactly the same stimuli in exactly the same manner. 
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The total stimulating situation for each child consisted not only of 
external forces but also of internal forces—his whole state of being at the 
time. Even the external stimulating forces were different for different 
pupils. Mary, because of sleepiness, failed to be affected by many of the 
external forces the teacher was striving to bring to bear upon her. They 
just were not part of her psychological environment at the moment. 
George’s resentful mood, Jerry’s enthusiasm for poetry, Martha’s con¬ 
viction that she could not learn—all these and other factors made the 
learning situation different for each. It is highly important for the teacher 
to realize that each child is motivated not primarily by the teacher’s 
actions but by the total of all motivating forces affecting the pupil at the 
time. What is adequate motivation to cause one pupil to begin a desired 
line of activity is not necessarily adequate stimulation for his classmate, 
who may be reacting to a very different pattern of stimuli. Thus, much 
so-called disciplinary behavior may take on an entirely different mean¬ 
ing to the teacher. Apparent discourtesy, for instance, may be a result of 
extreme fatigue or physical discomfort on the part of the pupil, not a 
result of any desire to offend. 

w 

What are some of the implications for secondary teaching of the fact 
that the pupil reacts as an integrated whole to whole situations? There 


has been much stressing of the fact that the human organism tends to 
learn by wholes rather than by parts. Particularly have we emphasized 
this in memory situations such as learning a play or a poem. Something 
far more important, however, which often is overlooked, is the close 
relationship between so-called intellectual, physical, and emotional be¬ 
havior. Far too many pupils arc learning to dislike schoolwork w hile 
engaged in doing the tasks assigned by the teachers of the school. Chil¬ 
dren who dislike reading, arithmetic, social studies, science, physical edu¬ 
cation, and the many other subject areas of the conventional school did 


not start to school with these dislikes. Somehow, while learning to solve 
arithmetic problems or drilling on arithmetic processes, they not only 
have learned or failed to learn the arithmetic but have built up emotional 
reactions to it as well. Again, pupils may be developing a better under¬ 
standing of our form of government by organizing self-government 
within the school. At the same time they are developing certain ideals 
and abilities, some desirable, others undesirable. The important point for 
a teacher to realize is that at no time should he fail to be concerned with 
the total learning situation into which he is guiding or driving his pupils. 
If he is dictatorial and gives the pupils little chance to plan and to initiate, 
he is not only failing to develop these desired abilities but is actually 
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stifling the desire to do one’s own planning. If he is pushing pupils into 
impossible learning situations, as is so often done with the pupils of low 
academic ability, he is creating situations in which they can hardly help 
developing failure complexes in that and related learning areas/ If he 
guides them into successful and satisfying experiences with literature, 
music, or science, he is creating situations out of which develop feelings 
of success and the desire for further learning experiences in these and 
related learning fields. Teachers, then, must be very much aware of the 
total situation and must attempt to get a better and better understanding 
of the total learnings taking place. Often the attitudes that are being 
developed in any given situation are of greater importance than the 
neuromuscular and intellectual learnings which normally are of first 
concern in the usual scheme of things. 

Of what significance to secondary school teaching is the need for 
success, security, and prestige of pupils? Many of the implications here 
have been discussed in foregoing paragraphs but will bear repetition 
under this heading. Margaret, for instance, lives on a farm and has at¬ 
tended a one-room rural school throughout her elementary years. She 
has seldom been to town and comes from a family where little attention 
has been paid to dress and personal appearance. Margaret is capable in 
her schoolwork, but quite shy and unassuming. She fitted well into the 
school life of the rural school, where she knew all the children and 
where the teacher was a friend of the family. Now, however, after three 
months of high school in the small city, she has come to dislike school 
and wants to quit. Her parents will not agree to this, but they do go in 
and talk things over with Margaret’s counselor, who promises to see what 
she can do. She calls Margaret in for a conference and soon learns the 
chief source of trouble. The girl has lost the security of the small, well- 
known group of the rural school but has found no group in the new 
situation to which she feels she belongs. None of her teachers know her 
by name, she has not been asked to participate in any of the school’s 
special activities, she has made no close friends, and she is beginning to 
notice that she does not have as nice clothes as most of the other girls. 
The counselor discusses Margaret with her teachers, and one of them 
agrees to take her “under wing” for a while to help her make satisfactory 
adjustments. Another arranges for her to be invited into one of the 
Future Farmer organizations. The counselor discusses the girl's clothing 
problem with her parents, and plans are made for some “store clothes” 
befitting the modern miss. By the end of the year Margaret has made a 
satisfactory adjustment and feels that she belongs to the school. Had she 
failed to develop the sense of security that comes from a belief that she 
is wanted by the group, she would have continued to be an unhappy 
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person, and it is doubtful that she would have completed high school un¬ 
less coerced into it. 

Continued failure is devastating to the personality of anyone, child or 
adult. Psychologists have recognized this for a considerable time. Schools 
increasingly are realizing the significance of success and are modifying 
practices which are in conflict with the child's need for success. Entirely 
too many schools, however, still operate under procedures that doom 
many children to continuous failure with all its undesirable effects. This 
problem was treated at some length under the discussions of individual 
and trait differences. The illustrations presented on pages 93 to 103 have 
direct bearing here. The problem of school marks, or grades, will be 
discussed in some detail in a later chapter, so that one illustration should 
suffice at this point. Air. Henry prides himself on the high standards he 
maintains in his classes in English. He applies a distribution system and 
holds quite close in his grading to 7 per cent A, 24 per cent B, 38 per cent 
C, 24 per cent D and 7 per cent failure. He grades carefully and, he be¬ 
lieves, fairly. A closer study of the pupils, however, presents a picture 
something like this. Many of the children who receive the grades of F 
and I) are expending great effort but lack the ability to do better in the 
study of English, while a fairly large number of the pupils who get the 
high grades are not working excessively hard. The latter do not have to, 
as they are highly capable in this type of learning. What actually is hap¬ 
pening is that the pupils of low er ability are forced into situations where 
failure or low grades are inevitable, regardless of how hard they try. If 
this situation exists over an extended period of time, it will result in the 
development of undesirable behavior patterns in those pupils w ho con¬ 
tinuously fail to w in approval. Some will get discouraged and cjuit trying; 
others will become “nervous" cases through excessive worry; some will 
begin to blame the school and the teacher and may become behavior 
problems as they strive to gain social recognition in less desirable ways. 
Most of them will develop a dislike of English as a subject, and some will 
include the teacher in their dislike. 

Modern teachers realize that competitive grading is highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory as a means of evaluating and reporting school achievement and are 
finding better means of performing this very necessary function—means 
that are educational rather than destructive in their effects upon the 
pupil. Also, teachers are realizing that there can be no set achievement 
standards it the public school is to achieve its main purpose—the fullest 
possible development of each and every pupil. If this aim is to be achieved, 
teachers must accept each person as they find him and progress from 
that point as far as the pupil can go. So-called grade standards in the sub¬ 
jects of the school, which by their very nature are impossible for some 
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and too easy for others, do not constitute an acceptable foundation for 
education in a democracy. 

Social prestige is closely related to success and security. Success brings 
approval and prestige; continuous failure militates against this. Approval 
of one’s peers is an essential to good mental health. If the classroom 
situation is so overacademic in character that none but the pupils of high 
academic ability can know success and can gain approbation for their 
achievements, then pupils are forced to look elsewhere for social approval. 
Many turn to athletics, provided they have the potential in that area to 
achieve success; others give an excessive amount of time to music, art, or 
mechanics; still others turn to bedeviling the teacher and causing dis¬ 
turbances in school in an attempt to gain the approval of the members of 
the group. Some pupils withdraw from the group when they are unsuc¬ 
cessful in making a place for themselves and take refuge in daydreaming, 
where they can become heroes with no competition which they cannot 
overcome. Whatever the resultant behavior, it would be much better if 
the work of the classroom itself were conducted so that each pupil could 
feel that he was making a worth-while contribution to the class and that 
he would be given teacher and class approval if he did his best, regardless 
of the final quality of the work. This does not mean that he should be 
led to believe that his work is excellent in quality, as many have argued. 
It does mean, however, that progress and effort should be recognized and 
that a pupil should not be punished for lack of potential in the learning 
area as is often the case in our secondary schools. 

What is the significance of transfer of training to teaching in the sec¬ 
ondary schools? I here has been a great deal of argument pro and con on 
the problem of transfer of training. Not too many decades ago much 
of the work of the secondary schools was justified on the basis of “mental 
discipline.’ While most thinking educators have moved away from this 
position, there still is considerable difference of opinion on how transfer 
takes place and the conditions under which learning in one situation 
will transfer to other situations. There are some convictions, however, 
which may be used as guides by the teacher and which seem to be sound 
psychologically. It is becoming more and more apparent that generaliza¬ 
tions are the basis of much transfer and that, the greater the experience 
upon which these generalizations are based, the greater the probability 
of their being applied in situations in which there are novel elements. 
Pupils who have developed relatively advanced concepts of economic and 
scientific principles through experience in many and varied situations are 
much more apt to apply these learnings to later and to novel situations 
than will be the case of one who merely has memorized definitions and 
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statements of principle. A pupil who has had broad experience in the 
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actual application of a mathematical concept to life situations, for in¬ 
stance, will be able to apply it to situations which would be overlooked 
bv a pupil who had merely mastered the rules of the processes involved 
and applied them only in theoretical situations. Pupils who have been 
educated in secondary schools in which there are well-organized student 
governments and where the curriculum in political science comes from 
community, state, and national politics stand much better chances of 
becoming intelligent and participating voters than do pupils who have 
learned their politics from textbooks alone and who have had little or 
no real participation in politics. 

Attitudes and emotional behavior are quite capable of transfer to situ¬ 
ations similar to those in which developed. There are classic examples of 
children conditioned to the fear of certain animals in whom the fear has 
spread not only to other animals but to all furry objects as well. A pupil 
may begin to dislike school and schoolteachers in general because of 
unpleasant experiences with a small number of teachers. Much of this 
general spread results from failure on the part of the person concerned 
to differentiate between the particular objects or situations causing char¬ 
acteristic emotional behavior and those which were not originally 
causal factors. Many of the fears and phobias of adolescent youth arc 
the result of experiences of early childhood and are not understood even 
by themselves. The generalized fear of snakes and other crawling animals 
is a good illustration of this spread—a fear that causes a great deal of 
concern to the biology teacher in particular. 

Appreciations of the beautiful in nature and in the areas of human 
expression are much more apt to transfer to novel situations if the person 
concerned has developed broad appreciations through w ide experiences 
iii self-expression and through many and satisfactory consumer experi¬ 
ences in music, rhythmics, the arts and crafts, and literature, and close 
and satisfying contact with the forces of nature. 

What is the place of drill in the educative process at the secondary 
level? I here are certain factors in regard to the use of drill in learning 
that every teacher should understand and apply in his teaching. In the 
hist place, theic aie certain kinds of learning in which practice is essen¬ 
tial if the learner is to develop efficiency in response. This is particularly 
true in the development of physical skills. It is obvious that a great deal 
of practice is essential in learning to typewrite, to shoot baskets in basket¬ 
ball, and to sew well. It is equally true, however, that concepts are not 
developed by drill but must grow, rather, out of meaningful experience. 
A junior high school pupil can learn to spell the words “inflation” and 
“deflation” with relatively little practice and can memorize and recite 
definitions, but this docs not result in conceptual learnings. The latter 
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must come through varied experiences with factors of inflation and 
deflation extending over a period of years-experiences in which drill as 
such is almost entirely lacking. In like manner a pupil may develop effi¬ 
ciency in the use of a mathematical process through drill, particularly 
after he sees the necessity for mastering this process; but he cannot 
develop a mathematical concept by such drill. In the past all too many 
high school students have learned their algebra or geometry chiefly 
through drill and have learned little of real lasting value, as conceptual 
growth has so often been lacking in any high degree. 

If a teacher will remember and apply the following principles in regard 
to drill, his teaching should be relatively effective in this regard: 

/. Drill Must Be Purposeful to the Learner . Pupils who "have a real 
desire to learn to speak French, for instance, and who see the necessity 
for practice in speaking will progress much more rapidly than pupils of 
equal potential w ho are taking the class only because they must have a 
foreign language for college entrance. The latter pupils seldom develop 
intrinsic motivation but are interested chiefly in the credits earned. In 
addition, pupils with real purpose in the thing to be learned will find 
ways and means of drilling themselves at times other than when under 
direct supervision of the teacher. 

2. 7 he Amount o) Drill Essential to Developing Adequate Efficiency 
of Response Is Lessened When Related Concepts Have Been Developed 
hirst through Experience. The amount of drill necessary to remember a 
chemical or mathematical formula, for instance, is materially lessened if 
the learner has had considerable experience in laboratory experimenta¬ 
tion w ith chemicals or has developed pertinent mathematical concepts to 
a relatively high degree. The formula for calculating the standard devia¬ 
tion of a group of test scores, as an illustration, becomes very difficult 
for one who has no felt need for such calculations and who lacks in con¬ 
ceptual know ledge, but it becomes quite easy for a person who has a 
need to interpret test scores and who understands the mathematical con¬ 
cepts involved and needed calculations. 

3. Other Things Being Equal , There Is Some Advantage in Well-spaced 
Drill over Concentrated Drill. Thirtv minutes daily of basket shooting 
for a period of twenty days normally would be more effective than ten 
hours of continuous practice. However, no set rule can be established, 
as there are so many modifying factors: the age of the pupil, the extent 
of motivation, the physical condition of the particular person, the nature 
of the task. All these and many other factors make positive statements 
of exact time elements very dubious. 

4. Drill on Parts of a Whole Should Be Developed in Close Relation 
to the Whole. Pupils memorizing a play, for instance, should first study 
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through the whole play before drilling on any particular part. Practice 
in learning a foreign language should he with meaningful sentences and 
in functional situations rather than formal drill on w ords and structure. 
The beginning swimmer should mix real swimming with his drill on 
specific parts of the swimming process. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SOME BASIC PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. From what sources docs our educational philosophy develop? What is 
the relationship of the findings of psychology to one's philosophy of educa¬ 
tion? Also, consider the nature and needs of the society in which one lives. 

2. If one accepts the philosophv that the schools of America are committed 
to the democratic way of life and to the perpetuation of democratic ideals, 
what particular implications does this have for school and classroom organiza¬ 
tion and for the teaching situation itself? 

3. Many educators believe that the school must he a forceful agency for 
the improvement of living in our community, state, and nation. What are 
some of the major implications for secondary school teaching if one accepts 
this point of view? 

4. Criticize or defend the point of view that “the school curriculum must 
develop out of the nature and needs of the individual and the society in which 
he lives.” W hat arc some of the real needs of youth? Of society? 

5. Today the aims of education arc thought of as “lines of growth” or, 
if one prefers, as “desirable and developing behavior patterns” rather than 
specific objectives to be reached at specific times in school. Explain the signifi¬ 
cance of this point of view for secondary school teaching and for the organi¬ 
zation of the curriculum. Criticize or defend the statement that “the aims of 
elementary and secondary education are the same.” 

6. What arc the arguments in favor of a curriculum of rich and varied 
experiences over a subject-centered curriculum? What are some of the diffi¬ 
culties in its achievement? 

7. W hat is the psychological basis for the point of view that the school 
must be concerned with the development of the total personality of the 
learner? 

H. Defend or criticize the philosophy that the teacher in the classroom* 

should function as a guide (or leader) rather than as a director of instruc¬ 
tion. 

9. What are the characteristics of the so-called community school? What 
is the relationship of this concept to the classroom teacher? 
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What are the sources of our educational philosophy? A simple answer 
is that our philosophy of education comes from all our past experiences. 
Possibly a more pertinent problem would be that of considering the 
factors which determine our philosophy of teaching. In general what 
we believe about the educative process should develop out of our under¬ 
standing of the learner, his nature and needs, and from our understanding 
of the nature and needs of the social group. This is neither the time nor 
the place to get involved in lengthy discussions of the nature and needs 
of our society or of the adolescent. Both of these require not weeks of 
study to understand but months and years if we are to grasp them with 
anything like the thoroughness required of an effective teacher in the 
secondary schools of America. For the purposes of this discussion it will 
have to be assumed that the reader, through his general and professional 
studies prior to this point, has developed a reasonably adequate under¬ 
standing of the pupil and of society and that he has given considerable 
thought to the major implications of his findings for education. This 
chapter, then, becomes a drawing together of those findings which are 
basic to the study of actual classroom teaching procedures, and this draw¬ 
ing together is the chief purpose of this book. The discussion in this 
chapter will be confined chiefly to brief considerations of the major 
implications of our philosophy, leaving their fuller development for sub¬ 
sequent treatment. 

The schools of America are committed to a democratic way of life and 
to the perpetuation of democratic ideals and principles. What are the 
major implications of this concept for secondary school teaching? If we 

accept the psychological principle that learning is primarily a process of 
experiencing, then it is obvious that we learn as we experience and what 
we experience. The major implication of this concept in the teaching of 
democracy, for instance, has been recognized to a greater and greater 
degree in recent years, and teachers now are realizing that, if the school 
is to make a major contribution to the ability to live democratically, it 
must itself be a democratic institution, both inside and outside the class¬ 
room. In general, the school of the past has been autocratic in its methods 
rather than democratic. It has been a place w here pupils came to do the 
work laid out for them by their instructors and where they were to 

• 4 

learn obedience to these same instructors. In short, the school w r as con¬ 
ceived to be a benevolent autocracy rather than a democracy, a place 
where the rule was obedience to higher authority rather than a place 
where pupils and teachers worked and planned together for common ends. 
Today the better schools are institutions where democracy is lived rather 
than places where pupils study about democracy under autocratic direc¬ 
tion. The classroom itself is an experience in democratic living, where 
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pupils and teacher work cooperatively and where the former are becom¬ 
ing responsible citizens, responsible for their own behavior rather than 
for getting assigned lessons. This changing concept of education is clearly 
demonstrated by the illustrations of science teaching in Chapter 1. The 
pupils in one situation primarily were carrying out directions and get¬ 
ting teacher-imposed assignments—an autocratic condition even though 
quite benevolent. In the other situation the pupils did their own plan¬ 
ning under democratic leadership, accepted responsibility for their own 
behavior, and were learning to cooperate in solving their ow n problems. 

It is apparent that under a modern concept of education every teacher 
is a teacher of democracy, that democratic behavior in social relations 
and in problem solving is as much a responsibility of the mathematics and 
the foreign-language teacher as it is of the social-studies teacher, that 
democracy, as a way of living, is as much a part of the out-of-class activi¬ 
ties as the in-class activities. In short, we have come to believe that educa¬ 
tion is effective in developing democratic mores only to the extent that 
it is itself an experience in democratic living. 

Arguments about w hether there should or should not be student self- 
government become meaningless if there is a real desire for the school 
to make real and lasting contributions to the development of democratic 
ideals and w'ays of living. The answer must be in the affirmative. Other- 

* C* 

wise democracy w ill be achieved not because of the school but in spite 

of it. In the past this too often has been the situation, and it is still true 

in all too many classrooms. 

& 

Another major implication which many persons are losing sight of 
today in the world struggle of conflicting ideologies is that democracy 
primarily depends upon freedom of thought and upon convictions arrived 
at through reasoning and scientific study. People cannot become and 
remain intelligent if they are prevented by propagandists and by mis¬ 
guided fanatics from searching for truths and from being able to arrive 
at reasoned convictions. Whenever hysteria and prejudice deprive men 
of the opportunity to consider freely all the facts, there is no longer a 
democracy. Often those who arc most fanatical in their expressions of 
love for democracy are the very ones who are contributing to its down- 
fall, not through malice hut through ignorance of how democracy 
develops. Often, too, smoke screens are thrown up by selfish interests to 
prevent intelligent thought and to prevent necessary changes being made 
through democratic processes. Institutions often are confused with ideals 
by the unthinking, and we are urged to come to the defense of a specific 
institution w hich may or may not have outlived its usefulness. It must 
be kept in mind that true democracy is not the two-house Congress, the 
tw'o-party system, the four-year term for Presidents or even the supreme 
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court. Democracy is freedom of thought and religion, the opportunity 
to make a decent living, equality and justice, freedom from political 
oppression-these are some of the ideals of democracy. These ideals, 
together with the determination to make them effective in living, are 
not developed through overt experiences alone but must grow out of 
serious thought, study, and experience. There must be study of govern¬ 
mental procedures and the historical development of political processes, 
but above all, there must be experiences in democratic living. This con¬ 
cept of education does not mean, as it is so often thought to mean, that 
the study of history and the other social sciences will disappear from the 

schools. It does mean, however, that such 
study w ill be more psychological and less logical in its approach and 
that it will be based upon pupil needs for developing basic social under¬ 
standings rather than upon some preconceived idea that there is a par¬ 
ticular body of subject matter which somehow just must be mastered 
if one is to be educated. T he modern teacher needs more, not less, subject 
mattei, but her use of it differs considerably from that of the conven¬ 
tional teacher of history and civics. This point will be elaborated upon 
in subsequent discussions of the place of subject matter in the curriculum. 

What are the implications for teaching of the belief that the school 
must be an agency for social improvement? This is a highly contro¬ 
versial matter, yet few educators who think through the problem care- 

y ^ ^ accept this philosophy as one determiner of 

curriculum development in the school of today. Actually, most of the 
contention is not whether the schools can and should contribute to better 
living but, rather, how and in what manner. For instance, few persons 
would argue against the school’s contributing to the health and sanitation 
of the community as long as the teaching was confined to the realm of 
the school itself and to a bookish approach. However, let the schools of 
a large city get involved in an actual campaign of education to effect 
slum clearance or to ensure public-financed inoculation and vaccination 
of all pupils, and there will be an immediate arousing of vested interests 
to prevent the school from carrying out its plan of education for social 
improvement. Community-beautification projects often meet with com¬ 
munity approval, but even these may run onto dangerous grounds, par¬ 
ticularly when suggestions begin to get specific and when they involve 
slums, factorv sites, unlovelv business blocks, etc. Economics and soci- 
ology taught as abstract subjects seldom cause community reactions one 
way or the other as long as the teaching is not too liberal in nature. 
However, teachers who believe in realistic and scientific studies of our 
economic and social institutions often run into definite community oppo¬ 
sition to such teaching. 
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What is essential for the teacher to realize is that most issues which are 
really alive are also potentially dangerous but that they must not be 
avoided because of this. Education which is entirely without danger is 
of doubtful value. One cannot develop educational experiences around 
the problems of life and at the same time “play safe 1 ' with all community 
interests. Uncontroversial education becomes quite sterile and of an aca¬ 
demic character, seldom getting down to the really important unsolved 
problems of life. 

Not all problems of life are controversial, of course, and one must be 
careful not to jump to the conclusion that teaching is a reform move¬ 
ment. Much teaching is universal in nature and deals with socially recog- 
nized procedures and answers. Learning to write, to spell, and to solve 
common mathematical problems arc only a few of the many aspects of 
social needs where there is little argument over the ends desired, although 
there still may be much professional controversy over the psychology 
of involved method. 

Teachers who use tact, who lead their classes into scientific approaches 
to problem study, who have the solid backing of the administration, and 
who recognize that the school is only one of several agencies that must 
work together in social improvement seldom get into serious difficulties, 
even when dealing with such questions as economic reform, sex education, 
and political morality. At the same time it must be recognized that there 
are many persons who do not want discussion of certain problems which 
may lead to view points contrary to their ow n convictions. Teachers must 
realize that their task is to guide pupils in the search for better answers 
to our problems and to teach them how to live more effectively and 
fully than the present generation. They must not be “cow ed" by pressure 
groups; otherwise the school becomes, not an agency for social reform, 
but merely an institution for the perpetuation of social mores, regardless 

of their present value in meeting the needs of a highly dynamic social 
order. 

What are the implications for teaching of the point of view that the 
school curriculum must grow out of the needs of the individual and 
society? For a considerable number of years there has been a growing 
movement in the direction of a curriculum based more directly on the 
needs of the indiv idual and of society combined w ith an increased dis- 

9 

satisfaction with the conventionally organized fields of knowledge as a 

basis for elementary and secondary education. Stated in a somew hat tech- 

• • 

nical manner, social and personal integration is now considered to he the 
chief end of all education. A well-integrated individual is a person who 
can meet the various and changing problems of living and find reason¬ 
ably satisfactory solutions to them so that he can lead a well-balanced 
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life. This does not mean in the least that he is free from great stresses and 
strains. It does mean that he has developed methods of attack upon the 
problems of life so that he is not mentally and emotionally torn asunder 
by them or forced into a defeatist attitude through his inability to cope 
with them. All persons are subject to disintegrating as well as integrating 
forces throughout their lives. Possibly it is a war that tears families and 
other loved ones apart and subjects individuals to the stresses of all-out 
warfare. It may be a depression or a change in the occupational pattern 
of a community which deprives persons of the particular kind of work 
through which they have always made a living. Again it may be the break¬ 
ing of marriage ties or the struggle of the adolescent for self-sufficiency. 
Forces of all kinds are continuously brought to bear upon the individual 
to create an imbalance within that person. If he can bring his past experi¬ 
ences to bear on the various problems at hand and can work out adequate 
solutions, he is considered to be a well-integrated personality. Integration 
is not a state of being free from serious problems; it is being able ulti¬ 
mately to arrive at satisfactory solutions of those problems. 

Social integration is to the group what personal integration is to the 
individual. A society that can find reasonably acceptable solutions of its 
major problems is well integrated; a society that cannot will be broken up 
by struggles of conflicting forces from within. Recent years have seen 
numerous nations disintegrate because of the inabilitv of groups to find 
solutions to their problems. Even within the United States we see power¬ 
ful forces at work, some of which are integrative in their over-all influ¬ 
ence and some disintegrative. For instance, the racial struggles of the 
Jewish peoples tend to hold that group together, even as the religious 
beliefs of the Mormons create strong holding ties. On the other hand, 
racial and religious intolerance tends to tear apart the larger social group 
that we call the people of the United States. The industrial revolution 
was the answer to many of our problems of production, vet the growing 
conflict between labor and management at times threatens catastrophe. 
In support of this, witness the threats of general strikes, the several rail¬ 
road and coal strikes, and the controversy over labor legislation. The 
belief in democracy and the democratic processes, however, is a major 
integrative force which has made possible tentative solutions, even 
though these solutions are neither final nor satisfactory to all groups 
concerned. 

Educators are coming more and more to believe that the public school 
curriculum should provide for continuous pupil experiences in the actual 
satisfaction of human needs, experiences which lead to a better under¬ 
standing of basic functions of group living, together with the ability to 
perform these functions in an increasingly effective manner. Conse- 
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quently, we have seen, and are seeing, a great deal of curriculum study 
for the purpose of determining what are the chief needs of the individual 
and of the social group. At.times the reader is apt to he confused by 
terminology as he delves into modern curriculum studies and writings. 
If the presentation of this section seems oversimplified, it is done in the 
hope of making it understandable to the relatively inexperienced reader. 

It is not within the scope of this chapter or book to get deeply involved 
in the historical development of educational thought but, rather, to pre¬ 
sent the major implications for teaching of those psychological and philo¬ 
sophical considerations which seem to he most sound. Consequently any 
historical treatment will he at a minimum. Students of education in the 
early twenties—a period that the author well remembers—spent consider¬ 
able time in reading about "areas of experience" as a basis for determining 
the school curriculum and in listening to lectures on them. The general 
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thinking of the time was that the curriculum should consist of those 
activities which made up the life of the normal person. Curriculum spe¬ 
cialists believed we should find out what people must do to live fully and 
effectively and then develop a curriculum calculated ro develop greater 
efficiency in the activities of everyday living. Numerous studies were 
made of these activities through the application of job-analysis and 
activity-analysis techniques; results were tabulated and classified ulti¬ 
mately into the five areas of citizenship, hovieviaking , lesitire time , voca¬ 
tional, and health experiences. The curriculum of the school, according 

to the thinking of the time, would be organized around these five areas 
of human experience. 

Considerable progress was made during the twenties, not so much in 
reorganizing the conventional curriculum as in adding new subjects to 
provide for the desired learnings. The period follow ing the First World 
War w as a period of greatly increased emphasis upon vocational educa¬ 
tion, including homemaking, and upon physical education and leisure¬ 
time experiences, with much of the latter' being confined to so-called 
extracurricular activities. In spite of this progress, however, the subjects 
w hich continued to be most respected in educational and lay circles were 
such rather highly academic studies as mathematics, foreign languages, 
formal English, the sciences, and history. ° 

In more recent years there has been' further refinement of curricular 
thought regarding the “stuff” our of which the curriculum should be 
niade, and since the early thirties there has been considerable discussion 
of social Iunctions as a basis for the curriculum. This thinking is merely 
a continuation and refinement of the thought that led to the formulation 
o the areas of human experience" and represents an attempt to find 
more specific and definite guides to the curriculum. The areas of human 
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experience were so broad and so general that most teachers found wavs 
of convincing themselves that there was little need for real curricular 
revision and that their own subjects as constituted were making great 
contributions to these areas. In trying to overcome this weakness and to 
arrive at something more fundamental, a line of thought developed 
that ran like this: Educators should make a thorough study of all 
societies, present and past, in all parts of the world and find those func¬ 
tions which must be performed by all social groups in order that these 
groups may perpetuate and improve themselves. These functions of living, 
then, are the universal elements which should determine the curriculum 
of the school. The problem then becomes that of developing a curriculum 
that will provide continuous pupil experiencing in the performance of 
these basic functions of social living—a curriculum which will lead to 
increased understandings of these functions and to the ability to perform 
them more and more effectively for the good of both the individual and 
the social group. Statements of these basic functions, normally called the 
scope of the curriculum, now are to be found in the curriculum guides 
of a number of cities, counties, and states throughout the nation, and 
there has been considerable progress, even though spotty and irregular, 
in implementing these functions in the classroom. 

Any group of teachers seriously interested in a study to determine 
the basic functions of group living will arrive at a statement of these 
functions which is strikingly similar to the findings of other groups. 
This is the expected thing, as these functions are universal, and it is 
merely a matter of doing some scientific study of human activity to 
determine what they arc. There is nothing mysterious about it, even 
though some of the terminology used is a bit frightening to the 
uninitiated. 

Let the reader ask himself this question: What are the really basic 
functions which must be performed by all groups of peoples if these 
groups are to perpetuate themselves and improve their conditions of 
living? Some of these functions are immediately quite obvious. Certainly 
there must be communication. Persons living together must operate as 
a group and must have some means of transmitting thoughts and ideas 
and of understanding the thoughts and ideas of other members of the 
group. The function of comvmnieating, written and oral, then, is a basic 
function of social living. It also could be said to be a fundamental need 
of the individual and society if one prefers that terminology. It is equally 
clear that there must be some means of group control; otherwise there 
will be anarchy; so governing easily is recognized as another basic func¬ 
tion of group living. Then there must be reproduction of the species, 
or the race will disappear. This can be considered a separate function in 
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and of itself, or it can be combined with the very evident necessity for 

* * 

the protection and development of the young. The whole function of 
reproducing, protecting, and developing human beings is usually given 
the economic term of conserving human resources. Not only must human 

r 

resources be conserved, but nonhuman resources also must be conserved. 
Even the American Indian faced serious problems of soil and game con¬ 
servation. Today, as we are threatened with disastrous shortages of oil, 
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coal, and minerals, along with the growing depiction of such other 
natural resources as soil and timber, it is not difficult to recognize con- 
serving of natural resources as one of the major social functions. Further 
study of the problem makes it apparent that no society can continue to 
exist without the means of producing needed goods and services. Then 
there must be some medium of exchange. Some groups operate by simple 
barter, whereby individuals exchange goods or services in order to satisfy 
the needs of living. But in modern society one is thrown into the very 
complex problems of money values, bank credit, wages, and other prob¬ 
lems of the distribution of wealth. Closely related to the two previous 
functions is that of consuming foods and services. Problems of using 
food, shelter, clothing, and the services of the tribal medicine man are 
relatively simple in primitive societies. They are highly complex in 
present-day America with its installment buying; high-pressure adver¬ 
tising, highly refined foods, often lacking in essential vitamins; synthetic 
goods, many of which are superior in c]uality to natural products; and 
periods of rapid inflation and deflation w ith' all their effects upon the 
ability to consume. These closely related functions of producing , dis¬ 
tributing, and consuming goods and services are sometimes listed sepa¬ 
rately as three functions, sometimes as one function. Also, it is obvious 
that goods must be moved from the place of production to the place of 
consumption. Possibly it is the warrior or his mate transporting the deer 
01 othei animal to the tribal camp ground, or it may be the famous 
Berlin air lift, which was activated to feed the people of the western 
sectors of Berlin when normal rail and truck transportation w'as halted 
by the Russians. People also must be moved from place to place in order 
that necessary services may be rendered; so transporting is recognized 
as another basic function of social living. A closer study of the individual 
and his own personal needs leads to the discovery that recreation is an 
essential to effective living. Play has long been recognized by psycholo¬ 
gists as one of the basic needs of the child for normal development. The 
adult who has cultivated no means of recreation to relieve him from the 
drudgery of life soon loses much of his effectiveness. Recreating and 
p/ayrng, then, are included in most lists of social functions. Self-expres¬ 
sion through the various media of human activity is somewhat less obvious 
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to groups overconcerned with meeting the immediate needs of individuals 
for food, shelter, and clothing but is no less important to the full develop¬ 
ment of the individual and society. All groups, regardless of time and 
place, have developed means of aesthetic expression. They have learned 
to appreciate the aesthetic, both through creative self-expression and 
through hearing and seeing the expressions of others. Music, art, litera¬ 
ture, and rhythmics make up part of the essential experiences of living 
for most individuals and social groups; some one or more forms of 
aesthetic expression and appreciation are found in each and every group. 
Ir seems to be a part of the psychological make-up of the individual; cer¬ 
tainly it is a part of the social heritage; so expressing aesthetic impulses and 
satisfying aesthetic needs must be recognized as one of our basic functions 
of social living. Closely allied to the above is the need for spiritual 
expression and the satisfaction of spiritual needs. Consequently, these 
functions sometimes are combined and stated as expressing and satisfying 
spiritual and aesthetic needs and impulses. Another function which we 

cannot seem to avoid but which conceivably could be considered as an 
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integral part of each of the other functions is that of educating. We 

must educate the children and youth in the ways of the society and the 

• * * 

manner in which the various social functions are performed. More than 
that, youth must learn to perform these functions in the particular society 
of w hich they are a part. Not only must the young be educated, but in 
a highly dynamic society there is the continuous need for the education 
of adults as well. There is no question but that the coming of the atomic 
age not only has created a great need for the reeducation of all in the 
means of production, the conservation of human and nonhuman re¬ 
sources, and transportation but has made it absolutely necessary to 
reorganize our whole concept of government if civilization is to survive. 
This function is so important that most studies list educating as one of 
the basic functions of group living. 

Studies still are being made, and other suggestions for ways and means 
of determining and stating the scope of the curriculum are being pro¬ 
posed. However, a close study of these proposals reveals a striking simi¬ 
larity to the basic-functions-of-living approach, even though expressed 
differently. For instance, the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its report, Education for All American 
Youth , l suggests as the basis for the secondary school curriculum w hat 
it calls the imperative educational needs of youth. Though stated in terms 
of the needs of youth rather than as the functions which youth must 
perform as members of a social group, they are strikingly similar to the 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth , pp. 225-226. 
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foregoing basic functions of living. These “imperative educational needs 
of youth” are as follows: 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and phvsical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizens of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of 
their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and 
nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the familv for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of 
the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

H. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 

it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 

those that are socially useful. 

0 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to lie able to live and work 

cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

I his statement of the scope, or breadth, of the curriculum has some 
advantages over the social-functions statement for the average teacher 
and layman. The “needs of youth” as a basis for the curriculum is more 
casdy understood than is the phrase “basic social functions” and seems 
more immediately practical. For this reason it probably serves the needs 
of the classroom teacher better. Its limitations in curriculum research 
need not be considered at this point. The author is convinced that some 
simplicity is essential if the modifications of classroom practice, essential 
for better meeting of the needs of youth, are to be achieved. 

What, then, arc some of the implications of the human-needs or social- 
functions philosophies for teaching? In the first place, it is very doubtful 
it the conventional curriculum, emphasizing, as it still does, the mastery 
of certain bodies of logically organized subject matter, is adequate for 
the job at hand. Groups of leading educators, including the Educational 
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Policies Commission, are convinced that, if the school is to become a 
truly effective force in the achievement of social and personal inte¬ 
gration, its classroom curriculum must become much more of an expe¬ 
rience curriculum based primarily upon social and individual needs, re¬ 
gardless of w hether one prefers to think of its scope in terms of major 
social junctions , the needs of youth , or persistent life problems. This 
reorganization requires major changes not only in the curriculum itself 
but in the organization of the instructional program. The present class¬ 
room of most secondary schools, for instance, built to accommodate 

9 

some thirty to forty pupils, seated in neat row s for purposes of reciting 
upon assigned lessons or of discussing such assignments, is far from being 
adequate for a real laboratory attack upon the problems of living. The 
short forty-five to fifty-five minute period, with teachers meeting from 
four to six different groups within the school day, represents a situation 
that almost entirely defeats an attempt to make teaching a guidance 
process or to make classrooms real laboratories in which pupils and 
teachers come together to study life’s problems. Under the present setup 
in most schools, and particularly in the more academic classes, there still 
is too much studying about things rather than actually coming to grips 
with the major problems of living. Again, most classes are still too far 
removed from the community as a whole. Not only must the resources 


of the community be utilized more fully in developing the learning 
situations of the school, but the various educational agencies of the 
community, including the school, must work more and more as a whole 

m w 

rather than as separate institutions. Also, when teachers attempt to develop 
learning situations based on the real needs of the individual and the group, 
they will find that instructional materials of most schools arc as inadc- 

9 

quate as the physical make-up of the school plant. Much of this has 
come about because teachers, in general, have not really w anted these 
materials. Too often a single textbook, supplemented w ith some good 
general and special reference materials, has been thought adequate to 
cover the work of the course. In fact, in many courses the textbook alone 


is considered to be entirely sufficient, and there is no felt need by teachers 

9 9 

for anything else. The comparative cost of adequate teaching materials 
is small. The chief problem is to get school boards educated to the need 
for them, and this is the job for teachers and administrators. We have no 
right to complain because of lack of adequate materials unless we our¬ 
selves have been very active in educating the layman to the need for a 

different and better type of education. 

A further implication for teaching is the belief that there are certain 
common experiences that must be part and parcel of the education of all. 
This common core is often called general education. In some schools it 
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is the core curriculum , and in others, f/.v common learnings. There is 
nothing startlingly new about the core concept in education except the 
name, many educators to the contrary notwithstanding. We always have 
had common requirements. They have been the subjects required of all: 
reading, geography, spelling, etc., in the elementary schools, and United 
States history, government, English and literature, certain sciences and 
mathematics, and other subjects required for graduation from the sec¬ 
ondary schools. The question, then, is not: Shall there be a core or 
common learning curriculum? but Of what shall this curriculum consist? 
Shall it consist of certain bodies of organized knowledge as it has in 
the past, or shall it be a curriculum of experiences based upon the real 
needs of youth and the social group? Shall it be studies of history, 
civics, physics, algebra, and English, or shall it be group and individual 
experiences in the performance of the basic functions of social living 
and in those activities directly calculated to develop a better understand¬ 
ing of these functions in our modern, dynamic civilization? Call it the 

w 

core curriculum if you like or general education or the common learn¬ 
ings; the particular terminology is relatively unimportant. 

I he reader should be careful not to jump to the conclusion that com¬ 
mon experiences mean identical experiences. For instance, all children 
need to learn to read and to express themselves well, but not all need 
to read exactly the same things or progress at the same rate. Again, all 
need to develop understandings of those scientific principles which affect 
their lives and to have experiences in the scientific approach to problem 
solving, but not all need to do exactly the same things or to develop 
necessary understandings at the same rate or to the same degree. In fact, 
we know that it is not possible for all to mature at the same rate in any 
learning field, even if thought to be highly desirable. We need to think 

°f tl " ie common learnings as lines of growth, not standardized activities 
and learnings. 

What is the modern concept of the aims of education and the impli¬ 
cations for teaching in the secondary schools? It is important that each 
and e\ei\ teacher understand the source of the aims of education; other¬ 
wise there will be considerable confusion in regard to the relationship 
of aims to classroom teaching. Aims grow directly out of what is gener- 
all\ called the scope of the curriculum. If one believes that education 
primarily should consist of the mastery of certain well-defined skills and 
carefully selected bodies of organized subject matter, then the aims of 
education are stated in these terms. They become the learning of the 
majoi cities of the world and the economic importance of each; the 
learning of the twenty most important dates in American history, the 
names of all Presidents, and the important happenings in the administra- 
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tion of each; the reading of specified books in the first and second and 
tenth grades; the mastery of a specific number of arithmetic combinations 
and case 1, 2, and 3 percentage; the learning of certain grammatical prin¬ 
ciples; and the ability to spell all the words of a particular spelling series. 

If, on the other hand, a person believes that education should consist 
of continuous experiences in the solving of life's problems and that the 
scope of education consists of the imperative needs of youth or the basic 
social functions, then the aims of education become those behavior pat¬ 
terns essential to meeting the needs of youth and the social group or to 
the performance of these basic functions of social living. They become 
those understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and abilities essential to 
full and effective living in the particular society of w hich the individual 
is an integral part. The problem of determining the aims of education 
under this concept of the nature of education becomes that of analyzing 
the basic social functions or the imperative needs of youth in order to 
determine those lines of growth essential to each if that individual is to 
develop into a well-integrated personality and if the society itself is to 
achieve a high degree of integration. 

It will be noted that, while the basic functions of living are the same 
for any and all groups, their manner of performance differs greatly from 
group to group. Consequently, the aims of education must be based upon 
the society for which the curriculum is being planned. An illustration 
will make this clear. George lives in one of the western states of the 
United States; Peter lives in the Soviet; Wahila lives on a remote island 
of the Pacific. It is obvious that all must become producers, either of 
goods or of services. It should be equally obvious, however, that the 
desired behavior patterns of each will differ considerably. George lives 
in a very complex industrial society, and his choices for an occupation 
are varied. A great deal of study and guidance are needed in helping 
him to make intelligent decisions in line with his abilities and interests 
and the needs of the group. Possibly he may become a farmer, a mechanic, 
a doctor, or a teacher. Not only must he learn a means of earning a living, 
but he will be faced with problems of professional or vocational advance¬ 
ment, with labor-management relations, and w ith the necessity for voca¬ 
tional flexibility so that he can change w ith the times if necessary. All 
this must be within the scope of our democratic ideals of group living; 
so he must develop an understanding of the principles of democracy and 

a determination to make democracy function in industrial as well as in 

* 

political matters. Peter also must learn how to produce, and he may have 
some choice of the field, but that choice will in all probability be more 
limited than it is in the case of George. A very essential difference, how¬ 
ever, is in the understandings and attitudes which will be a part of Peter s 
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educational growth. As the state is supreme in all things, his ability to 
produce belongs to the state. He cannot become an independent farmer, 
a doctor, or banker as he could if living in the United States, nor is it 
desirable that he want to. While George is being guided into learning 
situations calculated to make him relatively independent of support by 
the state, Peter will learn that all things must be for the good of the state 
as a whole and that he will receive, not so much in relation to his ability 
to produce, but in accordance with his needs as the state is able to pro¬ 
vide for them. Wahila lives in a very primitive society where earning a 
living consists chiefly of taking fruits from the trees, animals from the 
jungles, and fish from the sea. Consequently, he learns how to do all 
these things with little thought of individual or social needs as such. 
With the abilities necessary to hunt and fish he can provide for himself 
and his family, and there is no immediate indication that it will need to 

w 

be otherwise. He is initiated into customs of hunting and fishing that are 
relatively stable from generation to generation. Nature is bountiful with 
fruits, nuts, and herbs; so he has little worry except to gather them and 
to store those which can be stored under primitive conditions. His edu¬ 
cation in carrying out the function of producing goods and services is 
the direct responsibility of the family and elders of the community, and 
his initiation is through direct participation, supplemented by bits of 
counsel in the home and in the hunting camp. 

It would he most desirable, time and money permitting, for every pro¬ 
spective teacher to work with groups engaged in developing a statement 
of the aims of education. Such aims would have meaning for him difficult 
to obtain in any other way, as he would he learning the aims of education 
by direct experience in developing them. Unfortunately, this is a job 
not for individuals working in their spare time, with the limited financial 
resources of college students, but of experienced educators with both 
time and monetary resources at their command. Several excellent studies 
of the aims of education have been made within recent t ears, and the 
formulated statements are readily available for study by all. However, 
just reading through a statement of aims is of relatively little value. A 
teachci develops an adequate concept of these aims only as he forces 
himself to think through them carefully and as he makes continuous use 
of them in the planning of his teaching activities. Unless classroom teach¬ 
ing actually is guided by the accepted aims of education, they have no 
real value, regardless of how carefully they have been developed. As 
has been emphasized, these aims arc desired lines of pupil growth, social, 
emotional, physical, and intellectual, leading to behavior patterns essen¬ 
tial to full and effective living in the society of which one is a member 
1 hese behavior patterns can be developed only as the pupil is experiencimr 
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lichly in all phases of social living. The aims are the guides to such 
experiencing. It follows, of course, that learning experiences must be in 
harmony with the learner’s level of maturity and must develop out of 
needs of which he himself is aware or can be made aware. 

Ways in which the teacher can make use of statements of the aims of 
education will be considered in some detail in subsequent chapters. Be¬ 
cause of its rather w ide acceptance the following statement of the aims 
of education, developed by the Educational Policies Commission of the 

National Education Association , 2 is presented as characteristic of modern 
statements: 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. 1 he educated person solves his problems of counting and calcu¬ 
lating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observ¬ 
ing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts con¬ 
cerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. I he educated person protects his own health and that of his 
dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

w 

Recreation. 1 he educated person is participant and spectator in many sports 
and other pastimes. 

Intellectual interests. 1 lie educated person has mental resources for the use 
of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social 
life. 

Co-operation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as 
a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic family 
relationships. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American De¬ 
mocracy , pp. 50, 72, 90, 108. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workman¬ 
ship. 

Occupational Information. 1 he educated producer understands the require- 
ments and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vo¬ 
cation. 

Occupational Adjustment. 1 he educated producer maintains and improves 
his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. 1 he educated producer appreciates the social 
value of his work. 

Personal Economics. I he educated consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

Consumer Judgment. I he educated consumer develops standards for guid¬ 
ing his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. 1 he educated consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer. 

r 

Consumer Protection. 1 he educated consumer takes appropriate measures 
to safeguard his interests. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Social Justice. I he educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Social Activity. 1 he educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. I he educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Applications o) Science. The educated citizen measures scientific ad¬ 
vance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

H or Id Citizenship. I he educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law Observance. 1 he educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 6 

Sonic statements of the aims of education are listed in much greater 
detad than the foregoing; others, in less detail. The statement by the 
educational Policies Commission could not be shortened much without 
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becoming entirely too general to be helpful to the teacher in his teaching 
activities. 

The manner in which the aims of education can be made really func¬ 
tional in teaching w ill be made apparent in subsequent chapters. How¬ 
ever, some of the major implications of their use should be considered 
here. Aims are lines of growth, not objectives to be reached at specific 
times. Such growth must be thought of as continuous rather than as 
learnings to be achieved at specific levels of the school, although it is 
evident that the maturity of the pupil will be an important factor in the 
selection and guidance of learning activities. This can be made clear by 
an illustration. 


One of the important aims of education is the development of the 
ability by each pupil to lead a successful and happy home life. This is 
not something to be considered primarily at the twelfth grade, in a unit 
on the family, or as an important part of a first-grade unit on the home 
and then disregarded as having been accomplished. It is essential for edu¬ 
cators to have a thorough know ledge of those lines of growth, including 
personality traits, which make for happy home conditions. But the learner 
should be further guided into situations that will develop the abilities, 
attitudes, appreciations, and understandings that will make it possible for 
him to contribute greatly to the success of his home, both as a junior 
member during school life and later as a husband or w ife in a home of 
his or her own. The ability to work and play with others in a cooperative 
manner, for instance, contributes directly to home life both at the present 
time and later when homemaking becomes a cooperative adventure in 
marriage. Many of the attitudes which w ill have much to do with making 
or breaking a marriage are being developed during the preschool days 
of a child and from then on through college, and the earlier years are of 
no less importance than the later. The ability to earn a living, the attitude 
and behavior of the adolescent in matters of sex, the recreational and 
aesthetic interests of boy and girl—all these and many other areas of 
grow th are important factors in the ability to make a success of one’s 
home life during and after the years of school. 

Growth along any and all of these lines is and should be continuous 
throughout school, not something to be turned on and stopped by a 
schedule. This is true of each of the major aims of education. In this 


connection it is highly important for every educator to realize that there 
are no differences between the general aims of elementary and of sec¬ 
ondary education; they are the same. It is doubtful if one can think of a 


single aim of general education at the secondary level that is not also an 
important aim of the elementary schools, nor are there any aims of gen¬ 


eral education that may be said to have been achieved in the elementary 
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school so that they need not he a concern of the secondary school. The 
development of the abilities to read, speak, and write have long been 
conceived of as major responsibilities of elementary education, but they 
are equally important responsibilities of the secondary schools and the 
colleges and will continue to be, regardless of how well the elementary 
school educates. For instance, the ability to read implies the ability to 
understand as well as to go through the mechanical process of recognizing 
symbols that we call written words. It would not be possible for the 
elementary school to teach its pupils to read a book in educational 
statistics or to read a comparative discussion of the psychologies of 
1951. One must develop concepts through considerable experience be¬ 
fore one can really read in any given field. Nor can one express himself 
well in statistics or in discussions of psychological thought without such 
experience—experience well beyond the maturational level of the great 
majority of elementary or even high school students. The same is true of 
spelling, if by spelling one means the ability to use as well as spell words. 
Much of the spelling of technical words must be, and should be, in con¬ 
text and should be learned as the pupil is developing the concepts for 
which the symbols stand. One does not and cannot complete his learning 
of multiplication in the fifth grade. Multiplication and division may be a 
matter of solving 3X4 and 3 4- 4, or it may be N( 3 — 4 )/N). There 

w 

still arc plenty of multiplication problems to “stump” the high school 
sophomore after all his multiplication experiences in the elementary and 
junior high schools, and he probably will find some multiplication prob¬ 
lems in college mathematics that will cause him to do considerable study. 
The development of appreciations, understandings, and attitudes follows 
the same pattern of continuous growth. One will never reach the ceiling 
in his ability to appreciate the beautiful in life, nor will his attitudes ever 
be so firmly fixed that there is no possibility of modifying them. 

What are the implications of the point of view that rich and varied 
experiences as a basis of the school curriculum are preferable to the 
more conventional subject-matter-coverage approach to teaching? Some 
of the implications have been considered briefly in Chapter 2 and in the 
illustrations of the two teaching situations in Chapter 1. A more com¬ 
plete discussion is presented in subsequent chapters, especially Chapters 
4 to 7 inclusive. Within recent decades there has been increasing criti- 
cism of an adverse nature of the secondary school curriculum, not only 
because it is primarily subject-matter centered, but because of its nar¬ 
rowness and shallowness. In all too many classes so much ground just 
must be covered during a year or semester that there is little time to 
study deeply and to get down to basic principles. Entirely too much of 
education in the more academic areas of the curriculum is on a ver- 
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balized plane rather than consisting of concepts developed through wide 
experience. Illustrations could be drawn from many sources: attempts to 
cover the whole of world history in a year; general-science courses that 
cover from fifteen to twenty-five big topics in a short period of nine 
months; government-local, state, and federal-“sandwdched” into one 
semester; and economics and sociology courses, w here twenty or thirty 
major topics are blissfully skipped through in a year, with the result 
that little really fundamental study of the major problems is accomplished. 
It is obvious that a choice must be made between trying to cover a great 
deal of ground, but doing it in the very cursory manner so characteristic 
of secondary education today, and planning the study around a limited 
number of large centers of interest in order that there may be deep as 
well as broad experiences in connection with the problems selected. An 
illustration will make this point clear. 

An examination of a w idely used textbook in general science, planned 
and organized to constitute a year's work, actually presents and treats 
sixteen major problems or topics such as weather, power, the human 
organism and its protection, plant life, animal life, the solar system, elec¬ 
tricity, communication, transportation, etc. This would allow approxi¬ 
mately two weeks for a study of each topic. Anything like a thorough 
study of weather and its relationship to plant and animal life alone, how¬ 
ever, would require not two weeks but two or more months, w hile the 
learning experiences which are essential to the developing of adequate 
concepts of power in the world of today would take considerably longer. 

It is very doubtful if more than three or four major problems of the 
kind treated in the science text concerned can be studied during a year 
if there is to be richness as well as depth of learning. It is no wonder that 
youth talks glibly about so many things, yet understands so little about 
each. 

A similar examination of a recently published textbook for a senior 
course in problems of American democracy discloses some twenty-six 
problems: marriage ami divorce , crime , poverty , agricultural problems , 
our economic order , democratic government , education , and some nine¬ 
teen other major topics, each of which could well become a semester’s 
course in college. 

What are the implications for teaching of the point of view that the 
school must be concerned with the whole development of the pupil? 

Not long ago the author participated in a conference of college professors 
representing the various schools and departments cooperating in the 
in-service education of secondary school teachers. One of the professors, 
a person genuinely interested in teacher education, expressed concern 
over the tendency in high schools to require all teachers to participate 
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in the extraclass activities of high school students. English teachers, he 
argued, should be allowed to devote their full time to the teaching of 
English and literature and should not be expected to supervise school 
dances, sponsor various and sundry clubs, and do the things that school 
administrators today are asking. “How,” he asked, “can a teacher be 

0 L- 

expected to engage in scholarly study if he has to spend one or two eve¬ 
nings a week supervising jitterbugs and one or more afternoons a week 
on school papers or Boy Scout activities?” This opinion was cjuite gen¬ 
erally shared by others, some of w horn advocated united action among 

• . * O 

the universities of the region in an open protest to those responsible for 
this situation. 

Most public school educators, how ever, would be in definite disagree¬ 
ment with the point of view' expressed, chiefly because of considerable 
differences in their concepts of the purpose of education. Some years back 
it was possible, even in meetings of professional educators, to get a heated 
argument started on the function of the school in such matters as per¬ 
sonality development; guidance of the social activities of youth; safety 
education, including automobile driving; and working with other com¬ 
munity agencies in the out-of-school activities of youth. Today, however, 
educators are in pretty general agreement that helping the adolescent 
boy and girl to work out their social and personal problems, providing 
guidance in their out-of-school activities, and encouraging them to de¬ 
velop wholesome recreational activities are as important as are the more 
intellectual and conventional teaching activities, and possibly more so, 
in the development of well-integrated pupil personalities. Guidance in 
all aspects of living is now recognized as a function of all teachers. The 
often expressed statement that we are teachers of pupils rather than 
teachers of subjects is rapidly becoming an accomplished fact in the 

elementary school and is becoming more and more of a reality at the 
secondary level. 

w 

What are the implications of the point of view that the teacher's role 
in the educative process is that of a guide rather than that of director? 

This difference of concept can he noted in the illustrations of the tw o 
teaching situations presented in Chapter I. One teacher, Mr. Nelson, 
planned the work very fully in advance, then told the pupils of the class 
just w hat they w ere to do from day to day. He was a director in com¬ 
plete charge of the situation; the pupils were there to do his bidding. 
Learning to follow directions and to complete assignments as directed 
was a highly important factor in achieving success in terms of grades. 

I he relationship of teacher and class was that of a director and the 
directed. Mr. Kingman, on the other hand, was a leader or guide and 
worked with the class in a cooperative planning and working situation. 
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The responsibility for the success of the undertaking w as shared jointly 
by teacher and pupil. There was very little dictation, but a great deal 
of intelligent guidance. The teacher w as there to help the pupils clarify 
their goals, to plan with them in finding solutions to their problems, to 
give mature but democratic leadership in a cooperative group activity. 

Teachers are increasingly recognizing the fact that, if the pupil is to 
develop self-discipline, resourcefulness, and initiative in the solutions 
of his problems of living, he must have continuous experience in facing 
and clarifying these problems and in working out solutions himself. 
He cannot do this if someone is continuously directing him as to just 
w hat to do and when to do it and if that person considers himself respon¬ 
sible for maintaining the discipline of the class. The development of self- 
discipline in intellectual as well as social behavior does not come from 
following directions and doing as one is told. It comes from realizing 
one’s own responsibility for his actions and from accepting this respon¬ 
sibility in all areas of behavior. How ever, if there is to be adequate pupil 
grow th along desired lines, there must be guidance by persons far more 
experienced in the ways of life, with a better concept of the long-time 
educational aims than that possessed by youth itself. This is the reason 
why teachers are needed; this is the function of teaching. 

What are the implications for teaching of the concept that the school 


is a community school? Educators more and more are realizing that the 
school can be highly effective only as it functions as an integral part of 
the total community, as it becomes part and parcel of the community 
rather than an institution which removes the pupils from the community 
for a part of each day for educational purposes. The pupil is what he 
is, not because of the school alone or in spite of the school but, rather, 
because of his interacting relationships with all aspects of life—home, 
school, church, youth clubs, and the hundred and one other agencies 
that afFect his daily living. No one or two of these agencies can educate 
effectively if other strong agencies are pulling in contrary directions. 
This does not mean, as it is so often interpreted, merely that the school 
brings the community into the school. It means that the school takes 
the initiative in going into the community, so that it can work coopera¬ 
tively on the many and sundry problems of youth leadership and so 
that community resources may be utilized fully in the educative process 
both inside and outside the class and after as well as within school hours. 
It is not a one-sided relationship in w hich the community helps the school 
in discharging its responsibilities but, rather, a relationship in which the 
school becomes very much concerned in cooperating with all social 
agencies in their work. It is a process neither of giving nor of receiving 
but rather a working together of all agencies in their efforts to provide an 
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environmental situation day and night, winter and summer—a situation 
in which youth can find wholesome educational and recreational activi¬ 
ties conducive to its fullest development. 

Many of the most pressing problems of youth are of such nature 
that the school alone is practically helpless in its efforts to give adequate 
guidance. For instance, Gerald comes to school each morning tired and 
sleep) as a result of late hours in the home and an early-morning paper 
route. His father is dead, and the mother is sorely pressed to keep the 
children fed and clothed. Gerald suffers with numerous colds each 
winter and nearly died last winter of pneumonia before medical aid was 
obtained. Patricia is the only child of fairly well-to-do and overinduHcnt 
parents. During her junior year she was given a convertible automobile 
for her Christmas present and is allowed the run of the town until late 
hours at night. Lately she has been seen frequenting a dance hall of un¬ 
savory reputation w ith one of the tow n’s young hoodlums as escort. 

Again, there is no Boy Scout troop in a tow n of some 2,000 residents, 
nor does the community offer much of a wholesome nature for evening 
iccication foi junior high school pupils. I here are a number of bo\ s 
who would like to belong to a troop, but no one seems interested enough 
to sponsor one and accept responsibility for its successful operation. 
In a small city of the Middle West a small slum section has developed 
in which the families are poor and the surroundings “tough” in char¬ 
acter. Delinquency among its youth is high, and little is being done to 
develop a more wholesome environment. The foregoing are only a few 
of the kinds of conditions that are found throughout the country in all 
types of schools and communities-conditions about which the school 
must be very much concerned but w hich it is largely helpless in alleviat¬ 
ing except as it can w ork as one of a group of several interested com¬ 
munity agencies. With home, school, and other community agencies 

working together, these and like problems can be solved. None working 
alone can solve them. 5 

Another aspect of the community school is the utilization of com¬ 
munity resources in the educational process. The way to learn how the 
community is solving its problems of living is to become a part of the 
community in the solution of these problems. Textbook study, even 
" hen supplemented by reference books and audio-visual aids, is'not a 
substitute for actual experience. Also, the community is a rich laboratory 
tor experiences in science, mechanics, agriculture, aesthetic and spiritual 
expression, and all other aspects of living. Many communities are rich 
in history; all have men and women who have had experiences of wide 
travel or of work in the professional and industrial world that should be 
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shared with youth. A lost of these persons need only the invitation to meet 
willingly with the class. 

The school ns a covmmmty center is another phrase descriptive of the 
better secondary schools of today. Night classes in adult education, 
recreational activities for all members of the community, public forums 
for discussions of vital issues of the day—all these are not only legitimate 
but desirable activities of the school in the community. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ORGANIZING INSTRUCTION AROUND MAJOR 
CENTERS OF INTEREST 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What arc the major differences between the subject-centered and the 
experience approaches to classroom teaching? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each? 

2. Mr. Jefferson is a so-called subject-minded teacher, while Miss Williams 
is experience-minded. Both teach ninth-grade social studies in which the work 
is organized around community civics and state government. Assuming that 
each is able to obtain instructional supplies and equipment as needed and to 
organize the room as desired, what differences would you expect to find in 
the kinds of supplies and equipment and in the organization of the two rooms? 

3. What, if any, evidence of pupil planning is there in the unit “The Far 
East,” described in this chapter? In your opinion, was subject matter being 
neglected or “thrown out”? Defend your answer. 

4. What arc the major tv pcs or kinds of learning activities engaged in by 
the class during the development of the described unit? Can you defend all 
of these as legitimate activities in the teaching of the social studies? 


Essentially, what is the difference between the subject-matter ap¬ 
proach and the experience approach to classroom teaching? Teachers 
are often spoken of as experience-minded teachers and subject-minded 
teachers. It should be emphasized that neither concept primarily is a 
matter of method but rather of a philosophy’ of education. If a teacher 
believes that real education consists primarily of mastering certain bodies 
of organized subject matter and developing certain basic skills com¬ 
monly miscalled the fundamentals of education, he is essentially a teacher 
* * 

of subject matter to boys and girls and will develop his procedures so 
that this subject matter and these particular skills can best be taught. If, 
on the other hand, he conceives of education primarily as the develop¬ 
ment of desirable behavior patterns, and if he believes, as do modern 
psychologists, that these can be developed only through actual experi¬ 
ence in so behaving, then he is essentially what is thought of as an 
experience-minded teacher and will develop his teaching so that there is 

72 
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continuous and broad pupil experiencing along socially desirable lines. 
In other words, one teacher is more concerned with the subject matter 
to be taught and the specific skills to be developed; the other, with the 
actual learning experiences themselves. In one case the subject matter is 
the end of education; in the other case subject matter is among the many 
materials of education essential to rich pupil experiencing. 

An illustration of the point of view of two teachers, one primarily a 
subject-matter teacher and the other experience-minded, will make this 
point clear. That part of American history commonly known as the 
colonial period is chosen for the illustration, first, because it is something 
about which all of the readers of this chapter are familiar through their 
own elementary and secondary education and, second, because it still is 
a common requirement in schools, both elementary and secondary, and, 
consequently, is typical of present school practice. Let us assume that 
both of the teachers, Air. Bennington and Air. Blackstone, are considered 
by patrons to be excellent teachers and are well liked by pupils. 

Air. Bennington, in planning his teaching of the topic "The Colonial 
Period of American History,” has given considerable thought to deter¬ 
mining just what is really important about this period of history in order 
that his teaching will be guided toward the accomplishing of these aims. 
His purpose, then, is to teach so that the pupils of his class will learn 
those things about the colonial period which are considered important. 
All pupils, he believes, should memorize certain dates and know their 
significance. 1 hey should be able to name the thirteen colonies, to tell 
" hv each was settled, to list the names of the colonial leaders and men¬ 
tion the accomplishments of each. They should know the causes of the 
kiench and Indian War and the American Revolution—the most impor¬ 
tant persons connected with each one, the major battles fought, and 
finally the results that each war brought about. They should further un¬ 
derstand the differences in the governmental institutions of the various 
colonies; they should become aware of the growth of religious toler¬ 
ance; they should know how slavery w as introduced. These facts are the 
chief learnings to be achieved and, consequently, the goals of teaching. 

1 he problem now becomes that of determining what the pupils can do 
in order to learn what they should about the colonial period. Many 
things may be done. The pupils will read certain assigned readings in text 
and reference books; they will meet in class to discuss the various things 
about which they have studied; probably there w ill be a prepared list 
of questions to guide their study. In order to stimulate study and to help 
fix the desired learnings, there may be various competitive games in which 
the girls are pitted against the boys or between chosen teams. Map work, 
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memory quizzes of an objective nature, radio quiz shows—all these and 
many others may make up the activities of the class. A carefully con¬ 
structed objective test is administered at the completion of the teaching 
period in order to determine how well the various pupils have learned 
what it is believed they should know about colonial history. 

There is a commonly accepted fallacy that the subject-minded teacher 
holds the class closely to the study of and recitation on the materials of 

9 m 

the adopted text. This is not necessarily so, as the above illustration indi¬ 
cates. The point to be noted is not so much what the class is doing as the 
purpose of the various activities. If the chief purpose of the teaching 
and learning activities is to learn certain subject matter that makes up 

the textbook or that is outlined in the course of study or in the teacher’s 

* 

plan, then the teacher is subject-matter-minded in his approach to 
teaching. 

Mr. Blackstone is more experience-minded in his concept of the educa¬ 
tive process. To him, living in colonial America is the center of interest 
out of which the major learning activities of the class will be developed 
for an extended period of time. His major problem in the beginning is 
this: How can the activities of the unit be guided so that there will be 
major contributions to the real aims of education? In other words, how 
can the unit be guided so that it will contribute to a better understanding 
of the major problems of living (problems of producing, consuming, 
distributing, educating, governing, and transporting); and how can it 
be guided to develop an increased ability to work and piny together? 
How can it develop an increased appreciation of the literature, music, 
and art of the people, together with some increased ability in creative 
expression by the pupils? How can it contribute to a greater tendency 
to apply the scientific method in one's thinking, to be more tolerant in 
social relations, and to desire to contribute a full share to the w ork of the 
group? All these changing and growing behavior patterns and many 
others which constitute the aims of education are the aims of this and all 
other units which make up the work of the year. Some units offer possi¬ 
bilities for experiences which will contribute in a major w r ay to certain 

of the aims and only in a very limited w ay to others, but the difference 

* * * 

is a difference of degree, not kind. The pupils of Mr. Blackstone’s class 
will engage in a much greater variety of learning activities than will be 
the case of Mr. Bennington’s class because of the much wider scope of 
the aims of the unit. Pupils will be encouraged to work together in 
problem-solving situations, so that an increased ability to work and plan 
as a social group w'ill eventuate. They will learn to sing colonial music 
and will be encouraged to write their prose and verse impressions of 
colonial living; thus they will grow—grow in appreciation of early Amen- 
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can music and literature and in their own ability to express themselves 

creatively. They will dramatize incidents of the period, taking their 

materials from the schools, the government, the churches, the colonists’ 

methods of earning a living, and all frontier life. Out of this, again, will 

come a richer understanding of the basic functions of living and an 

increased ability to dramatize. In addition, the need for research to ensure 

that the dramatizations are realistic and authentic will contribute to the 
development of research ability. 

w 

It should be noted from the foregoing illustrations that the chief dif- 
ference between a teacher who is more inclined to the subject-matter 
concept of education and the so-called experience-minded teacher lies in 
their different concepts of the purposes of education and the nature of the 
learning process. One sees the purpose of education as the mastery of a 
conventional body of subject matter and the development of closely 
related skills of learning. He conceives much of education as a process 
of learning about things, with considerable emphasis upon learning his- 
toiical facts for their o\\ n sakes. Such learning is apt to be quite academic 
in character and of greatest value to the pupil of high academic poten¬ 
tial. The experience-minded teacher conceives learning to be that of 
continuous growing through rich and deep expcriencing-of learning by 
doing rather than by studying about things. Education is conceived as 
growth in the development of desired ways of thinking and acting, not as 
learning lessons. There are great differences in methods used" by the 
teachers of the two schools of thought, but these differences grow out 
of differences in their philosophies of education. There are no particular 
teaching techniques that belong exclusively to either school, but because 
teachers differ in philosophy and purpose, their procedures also differ. 

What is an experience unit? Stated very simply, it consists of related 
learning experiences developing around a major interest of the class. 

I his center of interest may be a major problem such as that of “Under¬ 
standing Atomic Energy,” or it may result from a general interest in a 
particular group of peoples and be referred to as “Living in China” or 
simply as “Scandinavian Peoples.” It is important for the teacher to 
realize that the particular title of the unit is relatively unimportant. What 
is important is the manner in which the learning experiences are devel¬ 
oped. Under the guidance of a teacher with a modern concept of the 
nature of the learning process and the aims of education, the unit “Our 
Democratic Government” can become a thrilling experience in learning 
how we are solving our problems of living together in community, state 
and nation. It can and should be a real experience in group planning 
and executing, of living democracy-not merely studying and rccti.w 
about governmental institutions. Under a subject-minded teacher, it 
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may become a dry and comparatively uninteresting study of masses of 
data on government—local, state, and national—with considerable empha¬ 
sis upon governmental form. Under one teacher it becomes an interest 
area for broad as well as deep experiences in group living; under the 
other teacher it becomes a topic about which the class is going to study. 
Taught one way, it is spoken of as an experience unit; taught the other 
way, it is a subject-centered unit. 

There is considerable confusion regarding three commonly used terms 
in discussions of the experience approach to teaching. These terms are 
experience unit, unit of 'icork, and activity unit. Essentially, these three 

w 

terms are synonymous and are used interchangeably. Attempts to differ¬ 
entiate between them only increase the confusion and serve no purpose 
except to ease the tensions of the academic mind. Possibly a brief look 
into the development of the terms will help the beginning teacher to 
avoid confusion. During the early decades of the present century leaders 
in educational thought in the United States were successful in winning 
large numbers of teachers to the idea that learning is a process of doing. 
In order to facilitate a break in the highly academic, subject-centered 
curriculum of the time, there was developed what came to be known 
as the project method. Somew hat to the consternation of many educators, 
the project came to mean primarily overt activity—the building of some¬ 
thing for the purpose of relieving the monotony of the rest of the still 
book-centered learning process. In order to get away from this mis- 
conception of the learning-by-doing philosophy and to emphasize that 
learning activities arc as broad as life itself, educators began thinking and 
talking in terms of the activity' curriculum in contrast to a subject-cen¬ 
tered curriculum. Activities, they argued, can and should be conceived as 

•» CT 

mental and emotional as well as physical. The pupil who is sitting quietly 
in his seat listening to a transcription of a musical selection or a speech 
by a presidential candidate is active just as surely as one who is building 
a model water-purification system for use in demonstration to his science 
class. More and more teachers began developing the activities of the 
school around a major interest of the class; the activity unit became a 
familiar term in professional writing and speech during the late twenties 
and early thirties. By reason of the fact that the early development of the 
activities curriculum was spearheaded chiefly by the primary teachers, 
there was a considerable emphasis upon dramatization and rhythmic 
expression, and dramatic play became an everyday phrase of elementary 
school education. Also, during this period of revolt against the highly 
formalized and autocratic educational system, certain groups of educators 
developed schools in which great faith was placed upon pupil freedom 
in the choice of learning activities. In general, this meant freedom under 
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guidance. Unfortunately, however, this emphasis upon pupil freedom and 
upon a curriculum developed primarily out of pupil interest was mis¬ 
understood by many educators and misrepresented by many others. The 
doctrine of pupil interest often was interpreted to mean that the activi¬ 
ties of the child should grow out of his immediate interests and that it 
was the function of the teacher to withdraw as far into the background 
as possible. 

I here was a sincere belief on the part of a number of educators that 
the child was capable of making an intelligent selection of his own learn¬ 
ing activities and that one of the chief functions of the teacher was to 
arrange the learning environment so that the children would be continu¬ 
ously under stimulation of a broad and desirable nature. They would not 
be pushed, however, or even led into specific activities merely because 
adults thought them desirable. Educators w ho held this rather extreme 
view and the schools that practiced it fully were very few and far be¬ 
tween. It was unfortunate, however, that persons opposed to the rapidly 
changing concept of the nature of the learning process were able to use 
these few schools and educators as examples of the completely unbridled 
educational system that they thought was being proposed. In spite of 
the well-known fact that only a very few schools believed in complete 
child freedom in the selection of learning activities, the old story of the 
child who came to school and said: “Teacher, do we have to do just 
what we want to today?” was shouted from platform to platform in 
ridicule of the new approach to education. Opponents of the application 
of the “newer psychology” to education labeled it as “sugar-coated” 
learning and called it a play concept rather than the work concept of 
teaching. Many failed to understand that the so-called doctrine of child 
interest meant a curriculum based upon child purpose, not a plan synony- 

mous with entertaining. 

. 9 

in an attempt to avoid the many misunderstandings growing out of the 
use of such terms as activity unit , child-centered curriculum, pupil in¬ 
terest, and dramatic play, educators began searching for terms to use that 
would convey a more accurate connotation of what w as meant. Conse¬ 
quently, the term unit of work and experience unit began to appear with 
increased frequency in literature and in public discussions of modern 
educational practice. Today, w ith growing acceptance of the experience 
concept in education at all levels of the public schools, there seems to be 
lnrle preference of terms as long as the teacher understands that there is 

httle or no difference in meaning but, rather, that they are different 
labels for the same thing. 

O 

What is the place of the experience unit in the classroom? It is diffi¬ 
cult to answer this question in other than general terms w ithout getting 
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deeply involved in the whole problem of the scope and learning sequence 
of the modern curriculum. Some curricular areas such as social science 
and science lend themselves well to unit organization; others do not. A 
whole semester’s work may well develop out of and around one major 
idea or interest and may he developed as a single experience unit. Then 
again, the unit may he much more restricted in scope and last only a 
few weeks, although the general trend is toward larger rather than smaller 
units. Increasingly, local and state courses of study are being organized 
in such a manner that they consist primarily of suggestions for major 
units for the various years rather than outlines of subject matter to be 
covered each year. This trend will be discussed more fully in later chap¬ 
ters, as will the whole question of the place of the experience unit in the 
curriculum of the secondary school. The point that is important is that 
the unit approach must not be considered as just a teaching technique 
to be mastered but as a method of organizing and developing a curriculum 
with the emphasis upon desired pupil experiences rather than on the sub¬ 
ject matter to be studied. This difference in approach was illustrated in 
Chapter 1. It will be remembered that the work of Air. Nelson’s class was 
determined chiefly by the textbook and its accompanying workbook, 
that a large number of topics made up the work of the year, and that the 
coverage of the full area as presented was considered a requirement of 
teaching ninth-grade science. All in all there were some sixteen separate 
topics to be covered, the school vear allowing approximately two weeks 
for each. The approach primarily was a subject-coverage one, with the 
emphasis upon learning those things outlined by the workbook. Air. 
Kingman, on the other hand, encouraged class participation in deciding 
the major centers of interest out of which the work of the year was to 
be developed. There was general planning of the year’s work, but this 
was subject to change if the needs of the class seemed to justify such 
modification of the sequence of units selected. Four units, one short, 
three long, finally made up the general-science curriculum for the year 
for Mr. Kingman’s class. It should be noted that each teacher planned the 
classroom curriculum in accordance with his own educational philosophy. 
Teachers have found that the development of learning around major 
interests and the problems of the class makes possible the application 
of modern concepts of the nature of the learning process in a w r ay that 
is greatly hindered by textbook or subject-centered, course-of-study 
organization. 

The unit approach is not sacred in the least, nor is it equally applicable 
to any and all learning situations. Many activities are and should be car¬ 
ried on without thought of any unit organization as such; other activities 
lend themselves w ell to unit planning. I he possibilities of unit organiza- 
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tion as a means of improving the teaching and learning process, however, 

are great enough to warrant the belief that all teachers should be able to 

guide the development of an experience unit, regardless of their teaching 
fields. b 

How can a beginning teacher learn how to guide the development 
of an experience unit? If one really believes that learning must come 
through experience, there is only one possible answer, and that is that 
the teacher himself must learn unit teaching through experience. Such 
experience, however, if it is to be effective,"must be guided. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the effects of experience can be detrimental as well as valuable 
in attaining desired grow ths. I he learner not only must have experience 
in actually guiding the development of a unit but must have a fairly 
well-developed concept of w hat a good unit is so that he can evaluate 
h.s own experiences. This can be achieved partly through the actual 
observation of a unit developed under the leadership of a well-qualified 
teacher. 1 low ever, such observation must be extended over a considerable 
period of time in order that the observer can see the unit from beginning 
to end. One may gain an over-all view of the unit by observing its 
development through motion pictures whereby the work of several weeks 
or months is telescoped into a relatively few minutes. Another means that 
lias been found to be helpful is to study detailed descriptions of experi¬ 
ence units as they have been developed in classrooms. Obviously, the 
latter method is the only one of the three possibilities that can be presented 
m book form. Consequently the author of this book requested Airs. 
Mildred Williams, teacher in the University High School of Eugene! 
Oregon, to keep an accurate log of a unit which she was guiding in order 
that it could be incorporated in this chapter to supplement actual obser¬ 
vation and film study. Following is her description of the activities of the 
unit: 


LOG OF A UNIT ON THE FAR EAST 1 

Hie following unit was developed in a tenth-grade social living class at 
l niversify High School in Eugene, Oregon. Social living is one of the core 
courses required of all tenth-grade pupils. Units at the tenth-grade level are 
developed around world cultures. Each class under the leadership of its teacher 
selects units to be studied from the following: “Mediterranean Civilizations,” 
i lecheva Civilization. “Revolutions Which Have Changed Wavs of Living 
and Thinking, “Russia," “The Far East,” “Latin America,” “Canada.” The 
>ears work gencraHy includes from three to five of the foregoing units 

rol.lems of High School Students" and “Learning to Drive an Automobile" 
make up the remainder of the course. 

I i a ill s , C teacher ^ Hi B h Sch<)o1 ’ F %-ie, Oregon, Mrs. Mildred W,l- 
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The class whose work is described consisted of thirtv-two students, most 
of whom lived in a suburban industrial area. The pupils’ fathers principally 
were skilled and semiskilled workers, with a sprinkling of business and pro¬ 
fessional men. The previous year these pupils attended a junior high school 
in that area. The class was normal in measured intelligence. Several of the 
pupils were from one to five grade levels retarded in reading, while others 
were considerably above average. Seven took special work in remedial read¬ 
ing throughout the year. Only a few read for enjoyment, and several admitted 
that at the beginning of the year they had never voluntarily read a book of 
any kind. Very few had participated in pupil-teacher planning previous to 
their experience in the tenth grade. While many of them had worked on 
committees in connection with extracurricular activities, very few had worked 
on committees in connection with regular classwork. 

After a general consideration of the current world situation and exploration 
of the possible ways in which the work might be organized and what might 
be studied, the class selected the following units for the year’s work: “Medi¬ 
terranean Civilizations,” “Medieval Civilization,” “Revolutions Which Have 
Changed Ways of Living and Thinking,” “Russia,” “The Far East.” 

The unit on the Far Fast was the last one to be studied during the year. 
We began work on it early in April and continued until the close of school 
on June 10. Several weeks before we were ready to begin work on the unit, 
a teacher’s plan was developed which included the aims, or objectives, to 
which the experiences of the unit should make real contribution; possible 
learning activities; means of evaluation; and needed instructional materials. 
The plan follows: 


THE FAR EAST - 

Tenth-grade Unit, Eugene Public Schools, Prepared by Mildred Williams 

I. Objectives. 

A. Increased understandings of: 

1. Oriental civilization. 

2. The effect of natural environment on the development of Pacific 
countries. 

3. The relationship between Pacific countries and the rest of the 
world. 

4. European colonial policy in the Far East and its results. 

5. The growth of nationalism in Pacific countries and its result. 

6. The effects of industrialization on Pacific countries. 

7. Reasons for Japanese aggression and its result. 

8. Postwar problems of China and Japan. 

2 It should be kept in mind that this unit was planned and developed prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean War. To preserve the usefulness of an illustration of a unit 
as it actually evolved, no attempt has been made to revise its focus or adapt its con¬ 
tents to shifting current events. 
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9. The political situation in India, Indo-China, and the Netherlands 
Indies and its significance. 

10. Problems associated with an independent India and small inde¬ 
pendent nations in Southeast Asia. 

B. Developing attitudes and appreciations. 

1. Appreciation of the struggles of people to secure the freedoms 
now enjoyed. 

2. Recognition that change is inevitable and that it frequently comes 
slowly. 

3. Desire to rely upon orderly methods of effecting social change. 

4. Appreciation of the cultural and social achievements of various 
nationalities and races. 

5. Awareness of contemporary social, political, and economic prob¬ 
lems throughout the world and interest in their solution. 

6. Respect for the personality of all individuals regardless of race or 
social history. 

C. Increased abilities. 

1. To think and work cooperatively with others in the solution of 
common problems. 

2. To use techniques of reflective thinking. 

3. Io lead various types of materials effectively. 

4. Io express ideas effectively in written and oral form. 

5. I o interpret graphic data accurately. 

6. To learn by listening. 

7. I o express oneself creatively. 

X. I o use library facilities effectively. 

II. Suggested Activities. 

A. Introductory. 

r 

1. Discuss current problems of the Far East. (Pupils will have back¬ 
ground for this from their study of current affairs which is con- 
tinuous throughout the year.) 

2. Show the film Here Is China. Discuss differences between Chinese 
and Western civilization and the problems of China. 

3. Arrange room environment of map, pictures, books, magazines, 
etc., dealing with the Far East. 

4. Have class read Spotlight on the Far East for background. 

5. Plan problems for study and activities cooperatively. 

B. Developmental. 

1. Research activities. 

a. Suggested problems for study. 

(1) What are the factors behind the Communist uprising in 

China? Consider: & 

(a) Factors causing disunity in China, such as geography, 

economic conditions, social conditions, religions. 

(b) Political conditions. 
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(c) Foreign influence. 

( d ) The Communist program. 

(2) What were the causes of Japanese aggression? Consider: 
(tf) Climate and resources. 

( h) Influence of Westernization. 

(c) Economic conditions. 

(d) Social conditions. 

(e) Political conditions. 

(f) Influence of other countries. 

(3) What changes are taking place in Japan? Consider: 

(tf) Social change. 

( b) Economic change. 

(c) Political change. 

( d) Cultural change. 

(4) What are the major problems of India? Consider: 

(a) Religious problems. 

(b) Economic problems. 

(c) Social problems. 

(d) Political problems. 

(e) Relations with foreign countries. 

(5) What changes are taking place in Southeast Asia? Consider: 

(a) Social, economic, political, and cultural changes in 
Burma, French Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Thailand. 

(b) Reasons for the decline of colonial empires in the Far 
East. 

(6) What is the attitude of the U.S. toward the Far East? 
Consider: 

(rt) American trade and investments in the Far East. 

( b) American missionary and philanthropic activities in the 
Far East. 

( c ) The treatment of Orientals in the U.S. 

(d) The U.S. in the Philippines. 

(e) The Open Door policy. 

(f) Our Far Eastern policy between world wars. 

(g) Our Far Eastern policy since the end of the First World 
War. 

It is suggested that each pupil select one of the above problems 
for special study. Those selecting the same problem might work 
as a committee, securing information from as many sources as 
possible and presenting a report of their findings to the class. 
b. Topics of special interest may be investigated as they develop 
from the study of the major problems. These will be more spe¬ 
cific, such as education in China; scientific progress in China; 
Chinese family life; industrial development of China; women in 
modern China; the Japanese family system; the caste system in 
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India; life and influence of Gandhi; Confucianism; Buddhism; 
the Chinese theater; living conditions in the Philippines. 

2. Discussion and reporting activities. 

t?. Committee reports on problems for study. 

b. Class discussion of problems for study. 

c. Individual reports on topics of special interest. 

d. Panel or round-table discussions of such topics as: 

(1) What should be the policy of the U.S. toward China? 

(2) How can Japan satisfy her economic needs without infring¬ 
ing on the rights of other nations? 

(3) How can the Philippines maintain economic and political 
independence? 

(4) Should the French and Dutch completely withdraw from 
Southeast Asia? 




e. An invitation to students from the far East who are attending 

the L T . of O. to meet with the class and discuss major problems 
of their countries. 

f. Dramatic presentations. 

£. Oral reading of short literary selections. 

h. Invite Airs. Greer, a teacher who taught in Japan in 1946-1947, 

t° tcl1 the class about her experiences there and her impressions 
of the country. 

/. In\ ite Alis. Paul A lea ns, who has lived many years in Alalaya, 
to describe the people and conditions in Alalaya. 

Opportunities for written expression. 

rt. \\ rittcn reports on topics of special interest. 

b. Outline of findings on research problems. 

c. Summaries of magazine articles. 

d. Reviews of books of fiction and biography. 

c. Creative writing (see creative activities). 

f. Paragraphs summarizing conclusions on research problems. 

£. Letters inviting people to speak to the class. 

h. Letters thanking people for interviews, for conducting held 
trips, for speaking to the class, etc. 

Graphic expression activities. 

a. Graphs comparing resources and population of various Far East- 
ern countries. 

b ' Gra P hs tomparing resources and population of China with those 
of the U.S. 

c Graphs showing the foreign trade of Far Eastern countries. 

d. Political map of the Far Last. 

e. Physical map of the Far Last. 

f. Resource map of the Far Last. 

s ' Ma P of the Far East showing density of population. 

h ' Ma P showin g f° re ign spheres of influence in China in 1900. 

/. Alap showing foreign possessions in the Far Last in 1935. 
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j. Map showing parts of the Far East under Communist control 
at present. 

5. Appreciative experiences. 

a. Field trip to the Oriental Art Museum. 
h. Listening to recordings of Chinese and Japanese music. 
c. Reading selections from literature related to the unit. The fol¬ 
lowing selections from Beyond the Seas by Collette, Cross, and 
Stauffer are suggested: “Voiceless India,” “Home to India,” 
“Our Everyday Life,” “To My Daughter on Her Marriage into 
the \ ang Family, “The Summit Temple,” “Geography without 
Geographies,” “Monkey,” “Rikki-tikki-tavi,” “The Old Demon,” 
“People, East and West,” “For the Same Cause.” 

Reading of books of fiction, biography, and travel, 
field trip to home of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthebort to see their rugs, 
tapestries, linens, etc., from India and talk with them about 
living conditions and customs in India. 

Observation of the Japanese tea ceremony, demonstrated by 
Japanese girls at the University of Oregon. 

Creative activities. 

a. Presentation of a Chinese play in authentic Chinese manner. 
h. Murals showing characteristics of the civilization of the Far 
Eastern countries. 

c. Cartoons interpreting important events. 

d. Dramatization of living conditions and customs of a Far East¬ 
ern country. 

\\ riting of stories and poems related to the unit. 


d. 

e. 


f. 


6 . 


c. 


f. 


III 


Japanese flower arrangement. 

\\ riting of script for a radio presentation of The Far East in 

or another suitable topic. 

C. Culminating activities. 

L Round-table discussions of present problems of the Far East. 

2. Radio presentation of The Tar East in Today's World. 

3. Assembly program interpreting the Far East. 

4. Information Please program on the Far East. 

Suggestions for Evaluation. 

A. Understandings: Growth in the development of desired understand¬ 
ings may be evaluated in several ways. 

* * 

1. Class discussions. 

2. Committee reports. 

3. Written reports. 

4. Panel discussions. 

5. Culminating activities. 

6. Essay tests built around such questions as: 

a. H ow does the civilization of the Orient differ from that of the 
West? 

b. What have been the effects of imperialism on the Far East? 
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c. Should \\ estern nations continue to hold colonial empires in Pa¬ 
cific countries? 

7. Multiple choice questions such as: 

The chief factor underlying imperialism is: 

- Desire to improve conditions in backward countries. 

- Desire for economic gain. 

- Desire to control strategic locations. 

B. Information: To determine the extent to which information essential 
for the development of the desired understandings and attitudes has 

been acquired, the following types of objective questions are useful: 

1. True-false. 

2. Completion. 

3. Matching. 

C. Attitudes: Growth in the desired attitudes may be evaluated by: 

1. Statements made in class discussion. 

2. Statements made in committee reports. 

3. Statements made in panel discussions. 

4. Statements made in written reports. 

5. Attitude tests (scale of beliefs). 

6. Lssay tests built around such questions as: 

a. Should the United Nations force China to end its civil war and 
establish a stable government? 

b. Should (i rear Britain grant independence to India? 

/X Abilities: The extent to which the desired abilities arc being developed 

as the unit progresses bv: 

1. Observation as pupils work together on group projects. 

2. evaluation of the effectiveness of group presentations. 

3. Application of principles tests. 

4. Information tests which evaluate reading comprehension. 

5. evaluation of written reports, book reviews, etc. 

6. evaluation of oral presentations. 

7. Interpretation of data tests. 

H. [.valuation of creative activities. 

IV. Materials. 

A. General references. 

Pacific Countries: 

Bernstein, Joseph: Spotlight on the Far East, Webster, !94J. 

Cressey, George B.: Asia's Land and Peoples, McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
Ciunihf.r, John: Inside Asia , Harper, 1939. 

Dt i i.t.s, Foster Rhea: Behind the Open Door, Webster 1944 

Hoeeman, W. B. : Pacific Relations, McGraw-Hill, 1936’ 

j enuuns, Shirley: Trading with Asia, Institute of Pacific Relations, 

Johnstone, L. E„ and John F.nnemore, China and Japan, Macmillan, 
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Johnstone, W. C.: The Changing Far East, Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion, 1943. 

Latourette, Kenneth S.: A Short History of the Far East, Macmillan 
1947. 

Osborne, Fairfield: Pacific World, Norton, 1944. 


China: 


Ayscough, F. W.: Firecracker Land, Junior Literary Guild, 1932. 
Building America, Vol. XI, No. 1, “China.” 

Buck, Pearl: Mass Education in China, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1945. 


Haw kins, Everett D.: America's Role in China, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1947. 

Kuo, Helena: Giants of China, Dutton, 1946. 

Latiimore, Eleanor: The Making of Modern China, Norton, 1944. 
Lin \ utang: My Country and My People, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1935. 


Nourse, Mary, and Delia Goetz: China, A Country of Contrasts, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1944. 

Nourse, Mary: The Four Hundred Million, Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 
Rosinger, Lawrence: Forging a New China, Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion, 1948. 


Seeger, Elizabeth: Pageant of Chinese History, Longmans, 1949. 
Spencer, Cornelia: China Trader, John Day, 1940. 

Spencer, Cornelia: Made in China, Knopf, 1944. 

Taylor, George E.: Changing China, Webster, 1942. 


Japan: 

Ballou, R. O.: Shinto, the Unconquered Enemy, Viking, 1945. 
Chamberlin, W. H.: Modern japan, Webster, 1942. 

Dilts, Marion: Pageant of Japanese History, Longmans, 1938. 
Grajdanzeo, Andrew: Korea Looks Ahead, Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions. 

Griwv, Joseph: Ten Years in Japan, Simon and Schuster, 1944. 
Johnstone, W. C.: What Are We Doing with Japan?, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946. 

Latourette, K. S.: History of Japan, Macmillan, 1947. 

Morris, Wilson: The ABC's of Modern Japan, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1946. 

Price, Willard: Children of the Rising Sun, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1938. 

India: 

Brailsford, Henry: Subject India, John Day, 1943. 

Duffett, W. E.: India Today, John Day, 1942. 

Kennedy, Jean: Here Is India, Scribner, 1949. 
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B. 


Mitchell, K., and K. Goshal: Twentieth Century India, Webster 
1944. 

Mackenzie, DeWitt: India's Problem Can Be Solved, Doubledav 
1943. 

Raman, T. A.: Report on India, Oxford, 1943. 

Spencer, Cornelia: Made in India, Knopf, 1946. 

\\ heeler, Post: India against the Storm, Dutton, 1944. 

Southeast Asia: 

Clark, Elizabeth A.: Peoples of the China Seas, Webster, 1942. 
Daniel, Hawthorne: Islands of the Pacific, Putnam, 1943 . 

Folleit, Helen: Ocean Outposts, Scribner, 1942. 

Keesing, Marie: Pacific Islands in War and Peace, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944. 

Lattimore, Eleanor: Decline of Empire in the Pacific, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1947. 

McGuire, Paul: Westward the Course, Morrow, 1942. 

Osborn, Fairfield: The Pacific World, Norton, 1944 . 

Vlekke, B. H. M.: The Story of the Dutch East Indies, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945. 

Magazine articles: 

Atlantic: September, 1946. “Our Chances in China.” 

Asia: November, 1934. “New 1 ransportation for China.” 

Asia: September and October, 1934. “ T he Creative Spirit in China.” 
Asia: August, 1946. “Even If It Hurts.” 

Asia: May, 1946. "How Imperialism Works.” 

Asia: April, 1946. “India and the West.” 

Asia: April, 1942. “Korea-Exhibit A in Japan’s New Order.” 

Asia: January, 1940. “Manchuria.” 

Asia: October, 1946. “New Traveler in China.” 

Asia: May, 1934. “Right and Wrong in China.” 

Asia: May, 1946. “Pakistan.” 

Fortune: January, 1935. “Shanghai.” 

Fortune: February, 1946. “Shanghai: Reopened under New Manage- 
ment. b 

Flarpers: January, 1935. “China’s Attitude toward Craft.” 

Harpers: October, 1942. “Japanese in America” 

Harpers: September, 1942. “Nursing the West Coast Japanese.” 
Harpers: September, 1946. “Zero Hour in China.” 

Nationai Geographic Magazine: October, 1933. “Chosen-Land of 
Morning Calm.” 

National Geographic Magazine: February, 1942 . “Facts about the 
Philippines. 

^utdd \Vofks PhiC MagaZine: Se P tenlber > W2. “How Half the 
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National Geographic Magazine: April, 1946. “India’s Treasures Helped 
the Allies.” 

National Geographic Magazine: April, 1944. “Japan and the Pacific.” 

National Geographic Magazine: March, 1933. “Japan, the Child of the 
World’s Old Age.” 

National Geographic Magazine: November, 1942. “Japan Faces Russia 
in Manchuria.” 

National Geographic Magazine: September, 1932. “Macao, Land of 
Sweet Sadness.” 

National Geographic Magazine: October, 1940. “Return to Manila.” 

National Geographic Magazine: March, 1944. “6000 Miles over the 
Roads of Free China.” 


National Geographic Magazine: June, 1946. “Sunset in the East.” 
National Geographic Magazine: February, 1942. “Taming Flood 
Dragons along China’s Hwang Ho.” 

National Geographic Magazine: February, 1932. “Tokyo Today.” 
New York Times Magazine: Sept. 29, 1946. “The Basic Issues in 
China.” 


Reader's Digest: May, 1937. “How Ferry \\ on Japan.” 

Reader's Digest: May, 1942. “ I he Japs Discover Us.” 

Reader's Digest: October, 1946. “Most Unforgettable Character I’ve 
Met.” 


Reader's Digest: November, 1944. 
Saturday Evening Post: Nov. 30, 
ern Empire?” 

Saturday Evening Post: Aug. 10, 
Today.” 


“Rajah of the Soil.” 

1946. “Can France Hold Her East- 

1946. “Meet Busy Little Hirohito 

9 



Saturday Evening Post: Sept. 28, 1946. “Should We Full Out of 
China? ” 

Saturday Evening Post: July 27, 1946. “We’re Teaching the Children 
to Lead Japan.” 

Scholastic: /March 10, 1947. “Re-education in Japan.” 

Scholastic: May 13, 1946. “Rising Sun of Democracy.” 

Books for related reading: 

Abi ni), Hali.ktt: My Life in China , Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 

Baker, Nina: Sun Yat-sen , Vanguard, 1946. 

Bonsels, W.: An Indian journey , Literary Guild, 1928. 

Buck, Fearl: Dragon Seed , John Day, 1942. 

Buck, Fearl: East Wind , West Wind , John Day, 1930. 

Buck, Fearl: The Exile , Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1936. 

Buck, Fearl: Fighting Angel , Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1936. 

Buck, Pearl: The Good Earth , John Day, 1931. 

Buck, Fearl: The Patriot , John Day, 1939. 

Buck, Fearl: Pavilion of Women , John Day, 1946. 

Buck, Fearl: The Promise , John Day, 1943. 

Buck, Pearl: The Young Revolutionist , Friendship Press, 1932. 
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Chiang, M.: This Is Our China, Harper, 1940. 

Chiang, M.: We Chinese Women, John Day, 1943. 

Clark, E. T.: The Chiangs of China, Cokesburv Press, 1943. 

Crow, Carl: China Takes Her Place, Harper, 1944. 

Crow, Carl: The Chinese Are Like That , Harper, 1939. 

Crow, Carl: Foreign Devils in the Flowery Kingdom, Harper, 1940. 
Crow, Carl: Four Hundred Million Customers , Harper, 1937. 

Crow, Carl: He O petted the Door of fa pan, Harper, 1939. 

Crow, Carl: / Speak for the Chinese, Harper, 1937. 

Fearn, Anne: My Days of Strength, Harper, 1939. 

Click, Carl: Double Ten, McGraw-Hill, 1945. 

Click, Carl: Shake Hands with the Dragon, McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
Click, Carl: Three Times I Bow, McGraw-Hill, 1943. 

Hahn, Emily: Mr. Pan, Doubledav, 1942. 

m 

Hahn, Emily: The Soottg Sisters, Doubleday, 1942. 

Han Suyin: Destination Chungking, Little, Brown, 1942. 

Hobart, Alice: Oil for the Lamps of China, Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. 
Hobart, Alice: River Supreme, Bobbs-Merrill, 1934. 

Hobart, Alice: Yang and Yin, Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. 

K ag aw a, T.: The Grain of Wheat, Harper, 1936. 

Kuo, Helena: I've Come a Long Way, Applcton-Century-Crofts, 
1942. 

Landon, Margaret: Anna and the King of Siam, John Day, 1944. 
Lewis, Elizabeth: China Quest , Junior Literary Guild, 1937. 

9 

Lewis, Elizabeth: Ho-ming, Girl of New China, Junior Literary 
Guild, 1937. 

Lewis, Elizabeth: When the Typhoon Blows, Winston, 1942. 

Lin, Yutang: Moment in Peking, John Day, 1939. 

Lin, Ai>et, and Anor: Dawn Over Chungking, John Day, 1941. 

Lin, Adet, and Anor: Our Family, John Day, 1939. 

Lowe, Pardee: Father and Glorious Descendent, Little, Brown, 1943. 
Mears, Helen: Year of the Wild Boar, Lippincott, 1942. 

Mien, Louise: Feast of Lanterns, Burt, 1920. 

Mien, Louise: In a Shantung Garden, Stokes, 1924. 

Mien, Louise: Mr. and Mrs. Sen, Burt, 1926. 

Mien, Louise: Rice, Stokes, 1930. 

Nehru, J.: Discovery of India, John Day, 1946. 

Rama Rau, Santha: Home to India, Harper, 1945. 

Spencer, Cornelia: The Exile's Daughter, Coward-McCann, 1944. 
Spencer, Cornelia: Nehru of India, John Day, 1948. 

Spencer, Cornelia: Three Sisters, John Day, 1939. 

Shu, Ch ing-Ch’un: Rickshaw Boy, Rcvnal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1945. 
Snow, Edgar: Red Star over China, Random House, 1938. 

S i an dish, Robert: The Three Bamboos, Macmillan, 1942. 

Sugimoto, E. I.: A Daughter of the Nohfu, Doubleday, 1935. 
Sugimoto, E. 1.: A Daughter of the Nariken, Doubleday, 1932. 
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Sugimoto, E. I.: A Daughter of the Samurai , Doubleday, 1928. 
Waln, Nora: House of Exile , Little, Brown, 1933. 

Wells, C: Six Years in the Malay Jungle , Doubleday, 1926. 

White, T. H., and Ann alee Jacoby: Thunder out of China , Sloane, 
1946. 

\ eats, B. F.: Lancer at Large , Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 
1939. 

Yeats, B. F.: Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Viking, 1930. 

D. Audio-visual materials. 

Fihns: 

What Is China? Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43d St., New York 
18, N.Y. 

Peiping Family , International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Oriental City , United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y. 

Sampan Family, International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Farming in Southern China , United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 

Island Native , United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y. 

Report on Japan , RKO Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 

20, N.Y. 

The Philippine Republic, March of Time. 

A Native Is Born , RKO Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y. 

In Tropical Mountain Land , United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 

Indonesia—An Empire's Problem, March of Time. 

Malay Peninsula, Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Farmers of India , United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N.Y. 

India—Asia's New Voice , March of Time. 

Village in India , Teaching Film Custodians. 

Recordings: 

“Music of Indonesia,” Folkways Records and Service Corporation, 117 
W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

“Folk Music of India,” Folkways Records and Service Corporation, 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

“Chu Lai, Songs of New China,” Keynote Album 109. 

“Classical Music of China,” Musicraft Album 44. 

As soon as the list of material was prepared, films and pamphlets were or¬ 
dered and an effort was made to secure as many of the books for general ref- 
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erence and related reading as possible by purchasing some and borrowing 
others. We also checked on books in the public and rental libraries and made 
that information available to the students when we began work on the unit. 

Early in the year major current problems were studied and committees 
formed to follow those problems as long as they were pertinent. One com¬ 
mittee follow ed the situation in China and reported on it at frequent intervals. 
Others did likewise with Indonesia and India. Consequently the pupils had 
some background and interest when we w ere ready to begin the unit. In con¬ 
nection w ith their study of Russia they met the problems of the penetration 
of China and of Japanese aggression; before we were ready to begin the unit, 
several problems had been raised and put aside until we were ready to study 
the Far East. Among these were the following: What is behind the Commu¬ 
nist uprising in China? Why did other countries think they had a right to take 
control of sections of China: How did Japan become such a powerful coun¬ 
try? Why are the Indonesians revolting against Dutch rule? Why did the 
British withdraw' from India and Burma? Are the newly independent countries 
°f Asia going to lie able to solve their many problems? 

When we were ready to begin work on the unit, we discussed what is in¬ 
cluded in the Far East, the differences between Oriental and Occidental civili¬ 
zation, and the major problems of the Far Fast. Students took the following 
pretest designed to evaluate both general informational background and atti¬ 
tudes toward the peoples of the Far East. 


PRETEST 

Read each of the statements below' and in the space in front of the number 

of each write: 

A—if you agree with the statement. 

U—if you are uncertain about it. 

D—if you disagree w'ith the statement. 

- 1. Geographically China is a unified country. 

- 2. Lack of resources is the principal cause of the low standard of 

living in the Far East. 

- 3. 1 he caste system exists throughout the Far East. 

- 4. Several of the great religions of the world have developed in the 

Far East. 

- 5. Orientals are less intelligent than white people. 

6. I he population of China is approximately the same as that of the 
United States. 

- 7. China has never had a strong central government. 

- 8. When Europeans first went to China, the Chinese considered West¬ 
ern civilization inferior to their own. 

9. from the standpoint of literature, art, and crafts the Chinese have 
a highly developed civilization. 

- 10. In science and industry the Far East is far behind the Western 

world. 
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11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 



22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
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Japan is the most industrialized country in the Far East. 

The Japanese are by nature cruel and warlike and wage war to 
satisfy their desire for power. 

The Japanese have borrowed their entire civilization from China 
and Western countries and are not able to invent or create any¬ 
thing new. 

The military class has always held a higher position in Japan than 
in other Oriental countries. 

1 he chief concern of Western countries in the Far East has been 
to improve the living conditions and education of the people. 
Western countries have been fair in their dealings with the Far 
East. 

The people of China have prospered as a result of foreign activity 
in China. 

Most of Southeast Asia has been under foreign control during the 
last three centuries. 

The natives of the Netherlands Indies are very backward and have 
made very little progress on their own. 

The Second W orld W ar stimulated political unrest throughout the 
Far East. 


The people of the Far East want to overthrow white economic and 
political supremacy. 

Japan has needed raw materials and homes for surplus population 
just as badly as any W estern nation. 

The division of India into the Dominion of India and Pakistan 
solved the religious problem. 

There is positive evidence that Chinese Communists are working 
under orders from Russia. 

The United States has done everything possible to aid the Chinese 
Nationalists. 


We discussed the statements included in the pretest, and students explained 
why they had agreed or disagreed with them. We also saw the film Here Is 
China , which brought out vividly the absence of industrialization in China and 
pointed out many of China's problems. 

All pupils then read Spotlight on the Far East y a pamphlet dealing briefly 
with the historical highlights, geographical characteristics, resources, indus¬ 
tries, and people of each of the countries of the Far East. Each pupil also read 
a book of fiction, biography, or description related to the unit and reviewed 
it for the class. 

In order to stimulate interest in reading, over sixty books ranging in read¬ 
ing difficulty from fourth-grade to college level were selected, put on a book 
truck, and brought into the classroom. The teacher briefly reviewed those 
which she had read. A few of the pupils who like to read selected books im¬ 
mediately and within a few days began to report on them. This stimulated 
interest, and within a couple of weeks most of the pupils had read or were 
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reading a book. Every effort was made to help each pupil find a book he 
would like on a level of reading difficulty suited to him. 

When students had finished reading Spotlight on the Far East , we discussed 
significant points brought out and then set up problems for study and planned 
the activities of the unit. This planning was done bv pupils and teacher in class 
discussion and committee meetings. Major problems for study and the gen- 
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A RESEARCH PERIOD FOR THE CLASS 


eral plan of procedure were planned by the entire class. Details were worked 

out by committees and in some cases by individuals. The following planning 

was done by the entire class, the purpose of which was to set up the major 
problems for study: 


Teacher: \\ hat are some of the things we need to know about the Far East 
in order to understand the significance of what is happening there? 

Cli n: How much is Russia helping the Chinese Communists? 

James: \\ hy don’t the Chinese keep fighting the Communists? 

Marjorie: \\ hen that man [Dr. Latourette] spoke here, he said that Confu¬ 
cianism was responsible for China going to pieces. I'd like to know more 
about that. 

Paget: I thought the Chinese were Buddhists. 
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Frances: I'd like to know why we don’t help the Nationalists fight the Com- 
mumsts. 

Pagei: The Chinese don't seem to be very enthusiastic about the Nationalist 

government themselves. Chiang Kai-shek has plundered them too long. 

Jack: That s why the United States doesn’t help them. They’re too corrupt. 
Willis: Aren t the Communists corrupt? 

Jack: Probably they are, but the farmers think they’ll be better off under 
them. 

Teacher: W hy do they think so? 

|err y : They’ve promised them land and a lot of other things. 

Teacher: Do you think it would help us understand why there is not more 
resistance to the Communists if we knew what they propose to do if thev 
secure control? (General agreement.) 

Barbara: I don’t think the Chinese have ever had a chance. Other countries 
have always pushed them around and told them what to do. 

Shi rle a : 1 hey speak dozens of different dialects and have no roads or news¬ 
papers or anything. They don't even know what is happening. 

Barbara: They are so poor they don’t even have enough to eat. They prob¬ 
ably don t care what is happening. 

As this discussion took place, the following questions were written on the 

board: How much is Russia helping the Chinese Communists? Why don't the 

Chinese keep fighting the Communists.' Is religion a factor behind what is 

happening in China? What is the policy of the U.S. toward China? Why don’t 

more Chinese support the Nationalists? What is the Communist program? 

How have foreign countries influenced China? Why is China so disunited? 

W hv is there so much poverty? 

Teacher: How could we sum up these questions into a good problem for 
study? 

Jerry: W hat is happening in China? 

Bob: W c already know what is happening—in a way, at least. We should try 
to find out w hv it is happening. 

Te acher: W hat is happening? 

Bob: The Communists are fighting the Nationalists and trying to get control 
of the government, and the Nationalists have just about given up. 

The teacher wrote on the board: “What are the factors behind the Commu¬ 
nist uprising in China?” 

Teacher: Does this state the problem? (General agreement.) In order to find 
out v hat the factors are behind the Communist uprising, what will we 
need to consider? 

Frances: All of those questions on the board. 

Lois: The kind of government China has had and why they’ve had so many 
revolutions. 

Betty: Why the U.S. doesn’t do something about it. 
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Lee: \\ e ought to find out how the people live and about their customs and 
industries. 

These items were added to the list on the board. A student secretary copied 
the questions on the board. When no further suggestions on the factors be¬ 
hind the Communist uprising in China were forthcoming, the board was erased 
and the teacher asked: “Is China the onlv place in the Far East in which any- 



THE COMMITTEE STUDYING JAPANESE AGGRESSION MEETS IN THE WORK¬ 
ROOM 


thing important is happening?” Through discussion similar to the foregoing, 
the major problems of Japan, India, and Southeast Asia were defined. 

I his planning took approximately one hour a day for three days. The other 
hour was spent with the librarian in learning how to find and use materials 
in the library helpful in the study of the Far East and in listening to reviews 
of books which students had completed. 

When all of the problems were defined as well as possible, we began to con¬ 
sider procedures to be followed. Several students had found chapters in the 
books available in the library. It was immediately suggested that the librarian 
should put certain books which they thought everyone would want to use on 
reserve and that committees be organized to study the major problems We 
wrote the problems on the board, and each student indicated in writing his 
first, second, and third choice of the problem for study. Before the next class 
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meeting the teacher made up the committees, taking into consideration the 

choices of the students, their individual abilities in relation to the difficulty of 

the problem, and the number needed to work on each committee. An effort 

was made to get at least one student on each committee who would be an 

effective leader and to keep any committee from being overloaded with poor 
students. r 

The next three days were spent in committee organization and planning. 

le comirattM 5 met, one at a time, in an alcove which serves as a workroom. 
\Y hue students were waiting for their committee to meet, they did as much 
general reading as possible from books in the room. The teacher'met with each 
committee and helped with the planning. At the first meeting a chairman was 
selected, the problem was analyzed in as much detail as possible, and working 
plans were made. The following is an account of the first meeting of the com¬ 
mittee working on “W hat changes are taking place in Southeast Asia?” 

After Frances was unanimously selected to act as chairman, the teacher asked, 
“What is vour problem?” 

Frances: What changes arc taking place in Southeast Asia? 

Teacher: What are some of the things you will have to consider? 

Lois: How the government has changed in the different countries. 

James: W hether Russia is backing the Communists there. 

Loretta: W'hat’s happened in the Philippines since they got their independ- 
ence? ♦ 

Frances: \\ hat do you think, Barbara? 

Barbara: I think we ought to try to find out if their wavs of living are 
changing. 

James: Their industries, if they have developed any since the war or if they 
are just the same as before. 

Lois: Also their education. 

Frances: Is that everything? 

Teacher: How about their relations with other countries? Burma and the 
Philippines have become independent. I he Indonesians are trying to 
establish an independent government, and there has been considerable un¬ 
rest in French Indo-China and Malaya. Shouldn’t we try to find out why 

colonial empires are breaking up and what new problems are arising as 
a result of this? 

Loretta: I think we should, but it will be hard to do. 

Barbara: I saw a pamphlet in the file on Decline of Empire in the Pacific. It 
might tell something about it. 

Frances: How are we going to go about this? Let’s decide what each of us 
should do. 

Barbara: I noticed that in the books in the library there are separate chapters 
on most of the countries. I think it would be easiest if each of us took one 
or two countries and found out all we can about them. 

Teacher: You may find a great deal of similarity among these countries. It 
might work out better for each of you to take a topic such as the political 
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situation or economic conditions and find out about it in all of the coun¬ 
tries. 

Lois: If we each took a separate country and did find a lot of similarities, we 

could exchange notes and put it together that way when we make our 
report. 

Frances: How are we going to give our report? 

Loretta: Each of us could report on the country we take. 

Barbara: Frances could report on why the colonial empires are breaking up. 

Frances: I wish we could think of some different way to report. Everyone 
will give reports. 

Teacher: Why don't you wait until you have some of your material collected 

and sec what you have before you decide how to give your report? 
James: That is a good idea. 

Frances: Wc have to decide what topics each one of us is going to take 
today. 

Loretta: Let's each take a country and see w hat we can find out about it. 

F rances: There are six countries and only five of us, so one of us will have 
to take two. 

James: I’d like to work on industries in all of the countries and make a big 
resource map. 

Frances: 1 hen two of us will have to take two countries. 

Barbaba: Lets Loretta, Lois, and I each take two countries and let James take 
the industries and Frances find out about the colonial empires. 

I rances: Is that O.K. with everyone? (General agreement.) 

I 4 ranges: Who wants to take Burma? 

Lois: I will. 


After all the topics were assigned, the teacher asked, “What are you going 
to try to find out about each of these countries?” * & 

Lois: \\ hat kind of government it has. 

Barbara: \\ hat kind of people live there. 

Loretta: What their religion is. 

Lois: About their education. 

Frances: How they live—their homes, food, customs. 

James: What part they took in the war. 

Frances: How all these things have changed since the war. 

I i ac." r: All of us had better write these things down so we won’t forget 
any of them. W hat shall we write? 

Frances: All about the government will be political conditions. 

Barbara: The people and how they live. 

Loretta: Religion could come under that. 

Lois: Education could too. 

Barrara: I think we better divide each of these into before the war, during 
the war, and since the war. ° 
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Loretta: V\ e should include industries and resources. 

James: I’m going to do that for all of the countries. 

Teacher: Here arc some plan sheets which you may use to keep a record of 
what you are to do. You can fill in the first part of it now and complete 
it as your work progresses. I would like to have them when they are com¬ 
pleted. (Copy of this “Plan of Work” sheet is included.) 

PLAN OF WORK 



I plan to make the following maps, charts, diagrams, etc.: 



Our group will be ready to report by -- 

Our group plans to use the following method of sharing information with 
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This committee planned to meet in three days to pool the results of their 
research and complete their plans. At the close of the committee meeting three 

of members went to the library to look for material and the other two 
worked with material in the room. 

\\ hen this committee met the second time, they had an idea for reporting 
about which they were very enthusiastic. They decided to pretend they were 
delegates from the countries of Southeast Asia to the United Nations. Each 
\\ ould report on what changes arc taking place in his country and what his 
country needs. Since the question of the Dutch in Indonesia would be para¬ 
mount, it was decided to have Frances represent the Dutch. 

When all the committees were organized and at work, we took some time 
to consider what other activities we should carry on. Paget announced that 
he knew a student at the university who had just returned from military duty 
in Japan and w ho, he was sure, would talk to the class. I his suggestion was 
enthusiastically received by the class, and other students mentioned people 
who might be able to tell us about the Far East from firsthand experience. We 
decided to try to get two people from each area—one a native inhabitant and 
the other an American who had lived or done military service there. We suc¬ 
ceeded in getting university students from China, Japan, India, the Philippines, 
Malaya, and Indonesia. The committee studying the area assumed responsi¬ 
bility for inviting the speakers, scheduling their talks, introducing them to the 
class, and writing notes of appreciation to them afterward. 

By this time several students had decided on individual projects on which 

they wished to work. Bob wanted to make as thorough a studv as he could of 

T ibet and prepare a written report in booklet form with illustrations. Frances 

wanted to write a story set in India. (She wrote a story of the experiences of 

a Moslem family living in Hindu India during the migrations.) Danny wanted 

to make a series of pen-and-ink sketches of Chinese homes and temples. La Vera 

wanted to paint costumes of various classes of people in India. Several wanted 

to make oral or written reports on topics of special interest to them. A few 

wanted to read another book on the Far Fast. It w as suggested that some good 

questions might come up for panel discussions. Three girls wanted to write 
a script for a radio program on the Far Fast. 

When this planning was completed, the following study guide was mimeo¬ 
graphed and distributed, so that each student would know what he was ex- 
pec ted to do: 


STUDY GUIDE 
Required Activities 

1. Read Spotlight on the Far East. 

2. Read at least one good reference on each of the following 

India, Southeast Asia. & 


China, Japan, 


The chapters on the Far East in Story of Nations and Smith, Muzzey, Lloyd 
M orld History , are suggested. ' ' ’ 
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3. Select one of the following problems for special study. Work with others 
who select the same problem and present a committee report to the class: 

a. \\ hat are the factors behind the Communist uprising in China? 

b. W hat were the causes of Japanese aggression? 

c. What changes are taking place in Japan? 

d. What are the major problems of India? 

e. What changes are taking place in Southeast Asia? 

f. What is the attitude of the United States toward the Far East? 

4. Read a book dealing with the Far East and review it for the class. 

Optional Activities 

1. Prepare a report (oral or written) on a topic of special interest to you. 

2. Take part in a panel discussion of a current problem of the Far East. 

3. Make a map which the class can use in its study of the Far East. 

4. Make a graph comparing the resources and populations of Far Eastern 
countries. 

5. Write a story or poem related to the unit. 

6. Write a script for a play or radio program dealing with a phase of life in 
the Far East. 

7. Make sketches or a mural showing living conditions in some part of the 
Far East. 

8. Draw costumes of various classes of people in a Far Eastern countrv. 

9. Present a Chinese or Japanese play to the class. 

The next three weeks were spent carrying on these activities. Almost every 
day during this period we had some kind of group experience—seeing and dis¬ 
cussing a film; listening to a speaker; reading a selection of literature related 
to the unit; listening to a book review or a review of an exceptionally good 
magazine article someone had read; discussion or practice to improve tech¬ 
niques we were using, such as effective methods of notetaking, committee 
procedures, letter writing, interviewing, introducing and thanking speakers, 
and taking field trips. 

Most of the committees met for a few minutes every day and for longer 
periods every three or four days. Near the end of the developmental period 
the committees met for long periods every day. After they finished their re¬ 
search, they pooled their findings and made an outline of what they were going 
to include in their report. When this was completed and approved by the 
teacher, they rehearsed their report. Some reports required only one rehearsal; 
others required several. 

When an individual student finished his part of the committee work, he 
worked on an individual project. Some students who did not have time in 
class to work on individual projects did them outside class, although such 
projects were not required. During the developmental period the students 
visited the Oriental Art Museum at the University of Oregon. They went in 
four separate groups, each group spending approximately two hours there with 
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a guide. Many students went back several^ times during regular museum hours 
to study some of the exhibits more carefully. 

Committee reports and the presentation of individual projects were scheduled 
for the last two weeks. \\ e scheduled a committee report every other day in 
order to leave plenty of time tor discussion following each report. Individual 


THE COMMITTEE ON SOUTHEASTERN ASIA MAKES ITS REPORT 


reports, panel discussions, and other activities were inserted between con 
mittee reports. 

Following each committee report, there was general class discussion wii 

the chairman of the committee acting as moderator. The teacher participate 

m these discussions as a member of the group whenever she wished Some < 

these discussions were followed by a teacher-led discussion in order to brin 

out significant points which were rather obscure, to show the significance c 

certain facts, to tie up the reading the class had done with the problem, an 
to formulate generalizations. 

Following the report on Southeast Asia, the entire class participated in th 

discussion of whether the Dutch should withdraw from Indonesia. Speake. 

had expressed strong feeling in regard to this before the committee reporter 
and practically everyone had some ideas about it. 

1 lie report of the committee on “What is the attitude of the United State 
toward the Far Fast?” created considerable discussion of the treatment of On 
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cntals in the United Statcs-what it has been, what it should be, and what we 
can do about it. 

As students completed drawings, maps, graphs, and murals, they were dis¬ 
played on bulletin boards and explained by the students who made them. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE HOUSE 


One of the most interesting oral reports was given by Lois on Oriental 
music. She described the different instruments, told about the development 
of music in various parts of the Far Fast, and played recordings of various 
types of music from China, Japan, India, and Java, explaining the nature of 
each selection before playing it. Another interesting oral report was given by 
Marjorie on religions of the Far East. This led to a discussion of similarities 
among the principal religions of the world. 

After all the reports, both committee and individual, were given, a couple 
of days were spent in summarizing, generalizing, and reaching conclusions. 
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Some of this was done through discussion, and some was done individually 
by students in writing. For example, after a general discussion of the causes 
of Japanese aggression, students were asked to write a short paper telling how 



AVERAGE HOUSE 


they thought Japan could satisfy her economic needs without infringing on 
the rights of other countries. b ® 

Evaluation was continuous throughout the unit. The pretest was designed 
to determine what general information students had gained and what attitudes 
they had developed toward the Far East prior to the activities of the unit 
An objective test was given over important factual information in the back¬ 
ground reading. At the close of the unit a comprehensive objective test was 
g.ven to determine the amount of factual information the students had secured 
i d the extent to which the desired understandings had been developed. 
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During each phase of the planning period, criteria were set up for evaluating 
committee work, book reviews, oral reports, written reports, and the various 
other activities in which the pupils engaged. Whenever a committee met it 
evaluated its progress to date and planned how to do things better. After a 
committee report, each member of the committee filled out an evaluation re¬ 
port for every other member of the committee. The teacher tabulated these 

and gave each student a copy of his tabulation. This evaluation form was de- 
veloped by the class. 


EVALUATION OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Name of member evaluated 


Check the following items which best describe the above-named 
your committee: 


member of 


Made suggestions as to what committee should do. 

Took no part in planning. 

Opposed suggestions made by others but made none himself. 
Volunteered to do more than his share of the work. 

Accepted work assigned to him. 

Tried to get out of work. 

Contributed considerable information at committee meetings. 

Made no contributions at committee meetings. 

Talked about other matters than the committee problem. 

Did his share of the work and had it completed at the time set. 

Never quite ready to participate in committee meetings or the final 
report. 

\\ as absent on the day the committee was to report and made no ar¬ 
rangement to get his material to the committee. 

Used work period effectively. 

W asted most of work periods. 

Kept others from working as well as doing very little himself. 

Made a very worth-while contribution to the work of the committee. 
Made some contribution to the work of the committee. 

Made no contribution to the work of the committee. 


••••••• 

- I would like to work on a committee with this person again. 

- I do not want to work on a committee w ith this person again. 

••••••• 

Did your committee select a good chairman? Yes _ No _ 

Signed_ 


Each individual oral report was evaluated by three students on the follow¬ 
ing form, developed by the class: 
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EVALUATION OF ORAL REPORTS 

Name of student reporting_____ 

1. Did the report give important information on the topic? 

2. Did the speaker present the information clearly and in an interesting 

manner? ___ ' _ 

3. Did the speaker speak distinctly? _ 

4. Did the speaker have poise? _ 

use good 

6. Was the report the proper length? 

Name of student evaluating _ 



5. Did the speaker 


Some of the reports were recorded on a wire recorder, and the students 
giving them were able to evaluate their own. Written reports were evaluated 
by a committee made up of the writer of the report and two other students. 

I hese three students read the report together, checking carefully on construc¬ 
tion, grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, and the gen¬ 
eral worth of the report and wrote a short evaluation of the report. 

At the completion of the unit students were asked to w rite on: 

1. \\ hat do you consider the most important things you have learned about 
the Far East? 

2. \\ hich activities were the most interesting? 

3. Which activities were the most valuable to you? 

A few excerpts from these papers follow: 

“In viewing our unit on the Far Fast 1 rind that I learned many interesting 
things about these countries and their people. For example, how'some coun¬ 
tries such as Japan have so readily accepted Western and other foreign ideas 
and how such countries as China have resented foreign ideas. It is also inter- 
estmg to notice how the importance of these countries was realized for the 
first time during the war. One of the most important things I learned in this 
unit is how the governments of these countries are changing. The most inter¬ 
esting work we did, in my opinion, was our committee reports. One of the 
things I especially liked was the chance for such a wide choice of optional 

activities, particularly the chance for original writing, which 1 have not found 
possible in past years.” 

‘The activities that interested me most were the movies and the speakers 

t at came to talk to us on different countries. The activities that did me the 
most good w ere the class discussions.” 
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The most valuable thing which I have learned has been to cooperate with 

the other students. I have learned that by pooling ideas and compromising on 

matters at hand a person can avoid arguments and get along much better with 

everyone else. Cooperation, 1 have found, is very important in committee 
work.” 

“Before I studied the Far East I had drawn quite a few false conclusions 

concerning customs, people, and relations with the United States. Now I know 

I could carry on a conversation with people about the Far East and know what 

I m talking about. I liked the panel discussions very much and I wish we 
would have had more of them.” 

“I think that the optional work was the most interesting activity. We could 
choose almost anything related to the subject that appealed to us and work 
on it as much as we liked." (The boy who wrote this had prepared a very 
comprehensive written report on Tibet.) 

”1 have learned where such places as Singapore, the Philippines, Burma, and 
other places often mentioned in current events are. I have especially enjoyed 
learning of the political conditions of China. T hat is mentioned in the news 
a lot, and it is very interesting to learn more about it. The religious problem 
of India has also been very interesting. I especially enjoyed the committee 
\\ ork. It is \ ery interesting to work with others. I think that committee work 
did me the most good, too, because I have to find the facts for myself and put 
them together in an interesting manner. It helped me a lot to overcome my 
stage fright. I feel more at ease in front of a group now, especially if I have 
my report well prepared.” 

I he most interesting activity to me was the oral reports. At first I didn’t 
like to give them one bit, but the last one I did. I really enjoyed it. I also 

liked to do drawings and make maps. I liked to read books about important 
people.” 

T he oral reports did me the most good in the way of work and research, 
but I enjoyed and got the most out of the class discussions we had. They were 
the most interesting and I got more out of them than anything else.” 
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CHAPTER 5 


PLANNING AN EXPERIENCE UNIT 


STUDY PROBLEMS 


1. To what extent should an experience unit be planned in advance bv the 
teacher.' W hat should be the purpose of such preplanning? Need such pre¬ 
planning act to prevent the pupils from participating directly in the planning 
of the unit? Defend vour answer. 

2. \\ hat considerations should determine the particular unit or units which 
will make up the work of a given class for the semester or school year? Is it 
desirable to ha\ e curriculum guides which limit or define areas of w r ork, or 
should each class have relatively complete freedom in the selection of units? 
Present arguments to support your point of view. 

3. \\ hat is the relationship of the aims of anv given unit to the statement 
of the aims of education adopted by a school system? How can the school s 
statement of aims be used in the development of a statement of aims for a spe¬ 
cific unit? 


4. How far can the teacher go in preplanning the sequence of experiences 
in a given unitr \\ hat, if any, need is there for some planning of the probable 
order of events.- \\ hat arc the dangers of such preplanning by the teacher? 

5. What are some major sources which mav be used bv the teacher in plan¬ 
ning for study and other materials needed bv the class? To what extent can 
the pupils themselves participate in planning for and securing instructional 
materials? 

6. What arc some means by which the learning of the 
evaluated? 


pupils may be 


Should an experience unit be planned in advance by the teacher? 

To the inexperienced teacher the answer seems obvious—that it should 
be done. However, among experienced teachers there is considerable 
controversy over the preplanning of experience units. The chief argu¬ 
ment against such preplanning is the tendency for the teacher to then 
direct the unit along the planned lines and to formalize it rather than 
allow the class to share adequately in the planning. The modern teacher 
is committed to the principle that the pupil must have real purpose in the 
learning situation. If this is to be accomplished, it is an absolute require¬ 
ment that the class enter into the planning of the activities of the unit- 
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that theie be an avoidance of dictatorship by the teacher. As a conse¬ 
quence, many teachers rather carefully avoid getting too deeply involved 
in advance planning in order to ensure that they will not become directors 
in the planning and executing of the unit. 

The author believes thoroughly in the expressed principle of pupil 
participation, and if he were convinced that preplanning necessarily led 
to teacher direction rather than to teacher guidance, he would be among 
those v ho opposed planning. 1 he opposition to planning, however, seems 
to have in it some of the aspects of “throwing the baby out with the 
bath.” A teacher plans beforehand not in order to direct the unit along 
piedcteimined lines but, rather, to gain a preliminary view of the full 
possibilities of the unit and become a more intelligent guide. It is doubt¬ 
ful that a teacher who purposefully keeps himself in the dark in regard 
to the potentialities of the unit can give the most effective leadership to 
the group. It is not quite clear to the author just how a teacher can be 
an intelligent guide or leader in the development of the unit unless, among 
other things, he has given considerable thought to the aims of the unit] 
to the potentialities for pupil experiencing, and to possible wavs and 
means of evaluating grow th and has taken some steps to see that there 

will be available materials and equipment to get the unit well under 

way. 

0 

It IS the opinion of the author then that, in general, the unit should be 
preplanned by the teacher. But his purpose should be to see the full 
potentialities and to make sure that materials and equipment that cannot 
wait for pupil procurement will be on hand; it should, in no case, be done 
primarily to determine how the work must and w ill develop and w hat 
each pupil will do. If the teacher approaches unit planning with the 
piopcr attitude, only good will come of the planning. 

How should the unit be planned? The reader should realize that 
there is no single right way to plan a unit, nor is there one correct wav 
of putting it in w riting. There are, however, certain problems common 
to all teachers in the process of unit planning, regardless of the particu- 
ar manner or procedure of such planning. Among the major problems 
are these: How shall the unit be selected? What are the aims of the unit? 

V hat are the kinds of learning experiences that are essential if desired 
pupil grow th is to be achieved? How can the experiences of the unit be 
evaluated to determine w hether or not the aims are being achieved? 
What materials and equipment will be needed in order that the various 
earning activities of the unit can be carried out successfully? How w ill 
the unit probably develop in the classroom? When the teacher has studied 
all these problems-vhen he has become well informed on aims, possible 
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pupil-learning experiences, and ways and means of evaluating kinds and 
sources of materials and equipment and has a fair idea of the probable 
sequence of experiences in the development of the unit-he has done a 
good job of planning, regardless of his particular manner of procedure. 
It will be recognized, however, that there should be some sequence in 
the consideration of the foregoing problems. It is quite obvious that the 
unit must be selected before there can be planning, and there must be an 
early consideration of the aims of the unit. It should be equally obvious 
that the teacher needs to give careful thought to the possible learning 
activities which will make up the experiences of the unit before he can 
intelligently consider needed materials and equipment. Unfortunately, we 
have been so steeped in the subject-matter concept of education that 
many teachers find it difficult to follow this sequence of thinking. There 
is still a decided tendency for teachers first to find out what textbooks 
and references are available and then to plan the work around these 
materials rather than to consider the desired pupil growths and learning 

experiences essential to such growth before beginning the procurement 
of necessary materials. 


How shall the unit be selected? There is no “pat” answer to this query. 
Some courses of study are quite confining; others allow great latitude 
of choice. The nature of the learning area provides certain limitations, 
for instance, general science or problems of American democracy offer 
practically unlimited possibilities for many and sundry units, while the 
units that may be developed in a course in algebra or beginning Spanish 
are quite restricted. In fact, Spanish easily may be conceived of as a 
single unit, “Learning to Speak and Understand Spanish,” which will 
consume the whole year. If the teacher is experience-minded, this will 
become no less a real experience unit than was the case of the social 
living unit presented in the previous chapter. Any particular course may 
be organized as one unit or several units, or it may be dictated as day- 
to-day or week-to-week assignments with little real unity. 

There are some guiding principles to follow' in the selection of a unit. 
The first is that units should be of such nature that there is opportunity 
for broad and rich pupil experiences, but the scope of the curricular 
area in w hich the unit is being developed should, of course, be kept in 
mind. An English II unit on communication offers much greater possi¬ 
bilities than a narrow ly conceived unit on business letters. A unit in agri¬ 
culture on land conservation is superior to one on crop rotation or con¬ 
tour plovcing . A second generalization is that there should be pupil par¬ 
ticipation in the selection of the unit. The pupil is much more apt to see 
real purpose in the unit for him if he has had a voice in its selection. 
Many classes spend a considerable portion of the first few weeks of 
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school studying the possibilities of the course for problems of real con¬ 
cern to them. If a particular curricular area is conceived in the light of 
the needs of youth, there is little or no difficulty in guiding pupils into a 
realization of these needs, and the selection of one or several units for 
the work of the semester or year is no difficult task. If, however, the 
curriculum is based primarily on bodies of subject matter which adults 
think the youth of the land just must master, the selection of units may 
be quite difficult and, in many cases, impossible to achieve through pupil 
planning. This suggests a third principle: A real experience unit must 
grow out of pupil needs. This does not mean that it must emerge on the 
spur of the moment as is often thought. The real needs of youth arc 
those expressed in the aims of education: the need to understand the 
world of science in which the pupil lives, the ability to work and play 
effectively with others, the ability to express oneself creatively and to 
enjoy and appreciate the expression of others, and the abilities to com¬ 
municate, to earn a living, and to achieve success, social prestige, and 
security. All these and many other lines of pupil development represent 
the real needs of youth. Major units grow out of these needs and are 
centers of interest through which the aspirations of the learner may be 
achieved. It does not take much stretch of the imagination to realize 
that these needs are so great that the opportunities for really worth¬ 
while units are almost limitless—units which are purposeful to the pupil 
because he can see their value to him. 

A fourth principle, with which most curriculum workers are in agree- 
menc, is this: I here should be some plan of sequence of units so that 
there will be a wide and developmental base for pupil experiences. It is 
not inconceivable that pupils in social science classes could select all the 
units for their complete secondary school program from the field of 
American history without undue repetition of the same thing in the same 
way. Such a curriculum, however, would result in a very limited scope 
of experiences even though it would present opportunities to delve into 
the various problems deeply. On the other hand, the social studies cur¬ 
riculum could be so developed that it covered such a wide scope that 
little time would be available for careful and thorough study of any of its 
parts. For instance, the all too common practice in courses in problems 
of American democracy of attempting to cover the whole field of socio¬ 
economic problems results in such rushing from problem to problem 
that none is considered thoroughly enough to result in anything more 
than very superficial learnings. 

The responsibility for determining the full scope of the curriculum 
for any given field and for general sequence rests not upon any single 
teacher but rather upon some central group of the city, county, or sta'te. 

• w 
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For instance, the decision that the work of the ninth-grade general 
science should center around the theme understanding our physical 
world and that the tenth-grade theme should be understanding our bio¬ 
logical 'll-or Id would be made by a central curriculum authority. This cen¬ 
tral group might well go so far as to suggest kinds and types of units that 
could be selected and might even list certain ones as’being of special 
importance. However, the actual selection of the particular units to be 
studied by any given class should be bv that class under the guidance 
of the teacher concerned. With the whole physical world in which to 
operate, the ninth-grade class, for instance, should give ample time to a 
study of the possibilities for units. The pupils should give thought to 
developing a well-balanced program for the year and should consider 
the sequence of selected units. If at any time, however, it should seem 
desirable to change either the sequence or the units themselves, the group 
should have complete freedom in so doing. In this planning it should be 
kept in mind that the teacher is a verv interested member of the group 
and in a position of leadership. He is not a detached person with no 
voice in the decisions to be made. 


A fifth generalization in unit selection is that local and obtainable 
resources should be considered in arriving at final decisions. This factor 
should not be taken too seriouslv, but it must not be overlooked. A unit 
on ocean life might he excellent for a class living within driving distance 
of the seashore hut very doubtful for a group in New Alexico. In like 
manner, a unit on i cheat might make a good unit in a community owing 
its living chicflv to wheat culture and manufacture hut he of too limited 
scope in a coal-mining community far from anv direct contact with 
wheat ranches and flour mills. 

If planning lias heen wise so that curricular organization has breadth 
and richness and the sequence from grade to grade takes into account 
the developing needs of the learner as he matures from childhood through 
adolescence, it does not make too much difference which exact units are 
selected for any one year, particularly in the more general curriculum 
fields such as science or social education. After all, the aims of anv one 

m 

unit are very similar to most other units in these areas. These units are 
large centers of interest out of which experiences emerge thVough which 
pupils are improving their ability to communicate, are learning how to 
govern themselves democratically by so doing, are growing in their 
understandings of the social and scientific world in which they are liv- 
ing, and are developing the ability to apply the scientific method to the 
solution of many of life’s problems. These and the other aims of educa¬ 
tion dictate the learning activities of each unit. All are the aims of a unit 
on “Living in the Scandinavian Countries,” a unit on “Coal and Iron, ’ 
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or one on Art in American Civilization.” Some units are more restricted 
in their possibilities for learning activities and, consequently, in their con- 
tiibution to the aims of education, but they should still be governed by 
these same aims in their development. 

How can the aims of a unit be determined? As has been stated before, 
the aims of an experience unit are not to be found w ithin the unit itself 
but, lather, in the aims of education. An experience unit consists of 
integrative pupil-learning experiences developing out of and around 
a major center of interest-experiences which are resulting in grow th in 
desired ways of thinking and acting. 1 hese desired behavior patterns, or 
lines of grow th, are the aims of education and, as such, the aims of the 
unit. However, not every unit will make the same contribution to each 
and every one of the aims of education. It is true that practically every 
unit will and should result in increased ability to think critically, to 
speak and write more clearly, and to work and plan together in a co¬ 
operative manner. These and many of the other aims of education are 
general to all units, and all teachers should be definitely concerned w ith 
them as guides to class activities. Other aims, however, are much more 
specific in their application. Stated differently, some units w ill make more 
unique contributions to the growth of certain understandings, abilities, 
attitudes, or appreciations than w ill others. The problem, then, becomes 
that of examining the aims of education concurrently with thinking 
through the possibilities of the unit in order to determine the aims to 
w hich the unit may make significant contributions w ithout being forced 

out of its natural lines of development. An illustration with an actual 
unit plan w ill help to make this process clear. 

Aliss Larsen is planning a unit on “Prevention and Control of Com¬ 
municable Diseases” ' to be developed w ith a class of ninth-grade stu¬ 
dents in health education. 1 he group meets for classwork two hours a 
week and for physical activities three hours a week. It is expected that 
the unit will consume most of the time of the class for the semester and 
may carry over into the second half of the year. Aliss Larsen begins 
her work of developing a statement of aims for the unit by studying 
through the aims of education as adopted by the city school system, con¬ 
sidering briefly the possibilities for various and sundry learning experi¬ 
ences as she does so. I his is rather a cursory survey to help her see the 
w hole of the unit prior to the detailed job of writing out a statement 
of unit aims. The statement of educational aims adopted by the city as a 
guide to the public school curriculum is that of the Educational Policies 

I rl,;V l | 1,,tCtl fr ° n ’ teacher ’ s P lan for a unit on communicable diseases developed bv 
I tliel Larsen, student at Drake University, 1947-1948. P ° u\ 
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Commission and reproduced on pages 62 to 64 of this book. These aims 
consequently, become the basis of the aims of the unit. 

Miss Larsen prefers to list the aims of the unit under three headings- 
b ™ c un d er standings, essential abilities , and attitudes and appreciations. 
She realizes that the aims of education, as presented in the city course 
of study, are general in nature, that they apply to all the work of the 
school, and that she must restate many of them in terms of her unit before 
they become specific enough to serve as guides to the work of that par¬ 
ticular unit. Others may be left in general form. For instance, under 
“The Objectives of Self-realization” are listed several aims which should 
be of major concern to all teachers in practically all teaching situations: 
The educated person has an appetite for learning; the educated person 
can speak the mother tongue clearly; the educated person reads the 
mother tongue efficiently; the educated person writes the mother tongue 
effectively. These and other aims under the foregoing heading and sev¬ 
eral under each of the three other headings have general application. For 
the purposes of most units they are specific enough as stated, although 
they would need considerable breakdown for a unit on communication or 
for guidance of remedial-reading activities. I here are other aims, how¬ 
ever, to which a unit on communicable diseases should make unique con¬ 
tribution. These should be analyzed further and broken down into more 
specific statements. Of special concern to the teacher and class in the 
development of this unit are those aims which relate specifically to 
physical and mental health: The educated person understands the basic- 
facts concerning health and disease; the educated person protects his 

own health and that of his dependents; the educated person works to 
improve the health of the community. 

In developing her statement of aims, lYIiss Larsen w-rites out with little 
change those aims of general application to which this unit will make real 
contribution; of course, when it is necessary, she modifies the wording 
to bring them under three adopted headings of basic understandings, 
essential abilities, and attitudes and appreciations. Those aims to which 
the unit will make unique contributions, however, are studied carefully 
and broken down into their component parts. Those aims of general 
applicability are first written dow-n. She then selects those aims of special 
significance to this particular unit for breakdown into more specific 
behavior patterns. After an extended period of work, she has completed 
the following statement of aims of the unit “Prevention and Control of 
Communicable Diseases”: 
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AIMS OF GENERAL APPLICABILITY TO ALL UNITS 

The educated person: 

Can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Y\ rites the mother tongue effectively. 

Solves his problems of counting and calculating. 

Is skilled in listening and observing. 

Appreciates beauty. 

Gives responsible direction to his own life. 

Puts human relationships first. 

Enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life. 

Can work and play with others. 

Observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciates the family as a social institution. 

Is skilled in homemaking. 

Knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

Seeks to understand social structures and social processes. 

Has defenses against propaganda. 

Respects honest differences of opinion, 
bias a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Measures scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 
Respects the law. 

Accepts his civic duties. 

Acts upon an unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 

AIMS TO WHICH THE UNIT, "PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COM¬ 
MUNICABLE DISEASES/ 7 SHOULD MAKE UNIQUE CONTRIBUTIONS 

I he educated person: 

Understands the basic facts concerning health and disease. 

I rotccts his own health and that of his dependents. 

Works to improve the health of the community. 

9 

In order to achieve the foregoing, it is essential that there he as much growth 

as possible in the development of the following understandings, essential abili- 
ties, and attitudes and appreciations: 

BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 

1. I hat an individual is less susceptible to communicable diseases when he is 
in a good state of health. 

a. I hat an individual can act more intelligently for his own well-being 

and that of others by having a thorough understanding of the etiology 
of communicable diseases. 

b. That each person has a definite responsibility to society in complying 
with the rules of health, such as covering the mouth and nose with a 
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handkerchief when coughing and sneezing, refraining from expectora¬ 
tion on the street, and observing isolation precautions when afflicted by 
communicable diseases. 7 

2. That many of the communicable diseases can be prevented by vaccina¬ 
tion and inoculation. 

a. I hat science has discovered specific vaccines and serums for only some 

of the communicable diseases and that man still is prey to a number of 

communicable diseases for which, as yet, there are no' specific vaccines 
or serums. 

b. That the common communicable diseases, which are associated with 
childhood, are not “necessary evils.” 

3. I hat communicable diseases can assume endemic, epidemic, or pandemic 
proportions if inadequately controlled. 

a. 1 hat by proper isolation precautions in the home, common communi¬ 
cable diseases can be prevented from spreading to other members of 
the family. 

m 

h. That most communicable diseases must be reported to the local health 
officials even though no physician is summoned to attend the afflicted 
member or members of the family. 

c. That quarantine restrictions must not be violated by members of the 

family or by outsiders. 

* ¥ 

4. hat many of the common communicable diseases arc characterized by 
coryza and general malaise at onset. 

5. T hat most common communicable diseases need not be serious or fatal 
if adequate care is received at the onset of the initial symptoms. 

6. 1 hat the complications resulting from the common communicable dis¬ 
eases are sometimes more devastating than the actual diseases themselves. 

7. 1 hat the damage resulting from complications due to communicable dis¬ 
eases does not always become apparent until later in life. 

8. That each person can aid in the cause of “preventive medicine” by per¬ 
sonally observing the rules for good health. 

9. That man s progress in the fight against disease has been great but that 
much remains to be accomplished. 

10. That there are medical clinics where services are free or the charges are 
kept at a minimum rate available to those in need of medical care. 

11. That every family should have a family physician or be familiar with the 
sources of medical aid in the event of sudden illness. 

12. That organizations exist which send out professional personnel to the 
home to instruct and aid in the care of the ill without cost or at a minimum 
fee. 

13. That there are various ty pes of sickness and hospital plans available to 
the public. 

14. That many of the communicable diseases have their etiology in filth. 

a. That communicable diseases can often be traced to improper sanitation. 

b. That communicable diseases can often be traced to improper handling 
of food, milk, and water. 
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c. 


That communicable diseases can often be traced to poor standards of 
li'ing, such as congestion in cities, unclean housekeeping procedures, 
and ignorance of the practices necessary for healthful living. 

ESSENTIAL ABILITIES 

1. The ability to recognize the different “portals of entry" for bacteria, virus, 
spirochetes, protozoa, animal life, and parasites. 

2. 1 he ability to employ precautionary measures against attack on the body 
by bacteria, virus, spirochetes, protozoa, animaflife, and parasites. 

3. The ability to recognize the initial symptoms of illnesses due to the com¬ 
mon communicable diseases that indicate the need for calling the family 
physician into the home. 

4. f he ability to apply general nursing procedures under the supervision of 
trained personnel when there is an illness in the family. 

>. The ability to apply isolation precautions in home situations when there 
is an illness of a communicable nature in the family. 

6. The ability to follow the physician’s directions more intelligently when 
caring for a member of the family who is ill in the home. 

I he ability to disinfect a sickroom at the termination of an illness which 
is communicable in nature. 

1 he ability to practice precautionary measures, when ill, to protect the 
health of others. ' 

The ability to participate more intelligently in family, communin', state 
and national health programs. 

I he ability to "improvise” equipment from the materials already on hand 
in home-nursing situations. 

H. The ability to locate the proper sources of professional aid, such as public- 

doctors and nurses, when it is needed in the home during an illness 

' ai d the aTrt tC t e S ° UrCCS f ° r P UrcHasin & sick hospital insurance 
the ability critically to evaluate the policies offered by these various 
organizations. J 

This statement of the aims of the unit having Seen formulated Alls, 
ansen note has a guide to the desired learning’ aetivit.es and also a S 

, “ “ 7 ,!• ""T® both •’"P 1 “Patiences and the resultant 

pupil grout! . In addition she should be in a much better position to 

What " d gCnt T d CffeCtive leadershi P in the development of the unit 

What advance planning of pupil experiences can be done by the 
acher. How can ,t be done? Advance planning of the activities of the 

theVull Z “ a ‘ readv em P hasized ^ould be to enable him to see 

wm a „d=rr t h ^«^:;u7 lan 7 cxact ^ thc 

than others, provided there is some sustention ofS"^^ 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 
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full coverage of the unit’s possibilities. One way which has been found 

1 ^ . . . is to organize this part of the unit plan by 

types of learning activities. If one examines the various and sundry kinds 
of pupil learning activities, the following are easily apparent, although 
not equally applicable to a particular unit: 

1. Excursion trips to various places in the community having some¬ 
thing of value to contribute to the unit. These field trips may be made 
by the whole class or by selected individuals. 

w 

2. Construction activities. The building of models or of full-scale 

objects, such as water-purification plants and relief maps, are of great 
value in many units. 

r 

3. Dramatization. Many events, procedures, and situations may be por¬ 
trayed very effectively through creative dramatization. 

in the library, in the laboratory, and 
in the field are essential learning activities in all units where the develop¬ 
ment of understandings is a major concern. 

5. Discussion. Discussion activities, formal and informal, teacher and 

pupil led, take up much of the time of most units. Discussions develop 

out of research to find answers to specific problems, from field trips, 

from seeing motion and still pictures related to the unit, from planning 

construction and dramatic activities, and from all other activities of the 
unit. 

6. Graphic portrayal. Graphs, murals, and illustrations of various 
sorts have great value to the maker and are helpful in reporting to the 
group. 

7. Reporting. Reporting activities, oral and written, require a great 
deal of research and organization. Group and individual reports also make 
possible the sharing of experiences with the whole class. 

8. Listening to reports. Learning to be an intelligent listener is an 
important aim of education. Persons of the community, as well as class 
members, may be brought in as speakers. 

9. Appreciative activities. Many units have great possibilities for de¬ 
veloping increased appreciations of the beautiful in art, music, rhythmics, 
literature, and nature itself. 

10. Creative activities. Practically every unit has possibilities for crea¬ 
tive activities in the various fields of human expression: drama, music, 
graphic and plastic arts, rhythmics, speaking, and writing. 

The problem then becomes that of examining the unit, together w'ith 
school and community resources, in order to understand the full possibil¬ 
ities of the unit for the development of those learning activities essential to 
the achievement of pupil grow th in the aims of the unit. At this point 
in the planning there is no particular thought of the sequence of activi- 
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ties. Possible learning activities may be listed under headings similar to 
the foregoing, as this helps to systematize one’s thinking through the unit. 
The selection of the particular activities and their order of development 
in the classroom will come later when teacher and pupils plan together. 

In thinking through the possible learning activities of the unit, Aliss 
Larsen considers the maturity level of her class, the full resources of the 
community with its surrounding agricultural area, and the possibilities 
of the school plant and facilities. After considerable study, including 
writing and rewriting of this section of the unit, she arrives at the follow- 
ing list of suggested learning activities: 

A. Excursions. 

1. An excursion to the offices of the city health department. The students 
may have an opportunity to interview the doctors and nurses on such 
problems as quarantine; the functions of visiting doctors and nurses; 
endemic, epidemic, and pandemic spread of communicable disease. 

2. Am excursion to one or more of the city health department clinics. 
This excursion may afford an opportunity for the students to observe 
the doctors and nurses examining, treating, and prescribing for patients. 
1 hey may see persons vaccinated and inoculated against communicable 
diseases. In addition to observing, the students may have occasion to 
ask questions concerning their research projects and about equipment 
used in the clinic by the doctors and the nurses. 

3. An excursion to one of the dairies. Here the students may observe the 

scrupulous care given to pasteurizing milk. They may have a chance 

to observe the painstaking care exerted in the maintenance of the 
equipment and the dairy. 

4. An excursion to the garbage department for an interview with the per- 

sonnel on the problems of city garbage disposal. After this interview 

a trip to the garbage-disposal plant may be helpful in understanding 
the importance of proper garbage disposal. 

5 ' An excurslon to tlle street-cleaning department for an interview on 
city maintenance. 

6. An excursion to the meat-packing plant. Here the students may have 
an opportunity to learn how meat is handled and why it is inspected 
and stamped before it is sold to the consumer. 

7. An excursion to the city waterworks to observe how the city’s water 
supply is handled, treated, and tested. 

H. An excursion to the poorer districts of the city to study the problems 
of congestion and sanitation. 

9. An excursion to the city’s bacteriological department. The students 
may observe the technicians testing milk and other dairy products for 
tuberculosis and typhoid bacilli, testing specimens of water for harm¬ 
ful bacteria, examining diphtheria cultures, and examining stool speci¬ 
mens for typhoid bacilli. If time is available, the technician may be per- 
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suaded to show the students stained, microscopic slides of the various 

bacteria. The bacteriological department usually preserves interesting 
specimens on stained slides. ' & 

10. An excursion to a hospital. Although it is improbable that a tour 
through the contagious wards will be possible or desirable, the students 
may profit from a tour through either the surgical or the medical 
\\ ards. In these wards the students may have an opportunity to see the 
equipment, to observe how patients are cared for, and, finally, to ques¬ 
tion the nurses about any phase of the service which interests them. 
The hospital’s social worker is an excellent source of information on 
the problems which confront patients who are forced to leave their 
families for hospitalization. A visit to the dietary department may be 
helpful, because the students can observe the preparation of various 
t\ pes of diets. In addition, they may have occasion to ask any ques¬ 
tions they desire about the calculation of these diets. 

B. Research and Discussion. Research and discussion activities may be based 
on the following questions: 

1. What principles are involved in the term “a good state of health”? 

2. W hat are some of the problems of “healthful living”? 

3. What are disease germs, and how do they harm man? 

4. How may an individual guard against attacks by disease germs? 

5. What principles are involved in vaccination? Inoculation? Serums? 

6. What is the Dick test? 

7. W hat is the Schick test? 

8. W hat is the tuberculin test? 

9. What drugs discovered in the last two decades have aided man in his 
fight against communicable disease? 

W ho were some of the great scientists in the field of contagion? What 
contribution did each make? 

11. What is the meaning of endemic? Epidemic? Pandemic? 

12. W hat is the meaning of placarding? Quarantine? Report of a disease? 

13. What precautions are taken by the federal government to prevent the 
entry of communicable disease into the United States? 

14. What is the relation between slack, unwholesome living and commu¬ 
nicable disease? 

a. How can improper sanitation in a community cause the spread of 
communicable disease? 

b. W hat important measures must be observed in the care and handling 
of milk? Water? Meat? 

c. How can congestion of people in an area result in the spread of 
communicable disease? 

15. W 7 hat arc some of the advantages of hospital care during a severe 
illness? 

16. What types of sickness and hospital insurance are available to the 
public? 


10 . 
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17. What local, state, national, and international organizations help to pro¬ 
tect the health of every individual in the community? 

18. In the study of communicable disease, there must be a common under¬ 
standing of the terms used to describe disease. What is the meaning 
of each of the following: 


a. Carrier? 

b. Communicable period? 

c. Contact? 

d. Contamination? 

e. Disinfection? 

f. Fumigation? 

#. Infected person? 


h. 

/. 


Isolation? 

Incubation period? 
Segregation? 
k. Susceptible? 

/. Suspect? 

vi. Vehicle of transmission? 


C. 


19. l or each of the diseases considered in this unit, the following prob¬ 
lems must be solved: 

a. How is the disease recognized? 

b. \\ hat is the ctiologic agent? 

c. \\ hat is the source of infection? 

d. W hat is the mode of infection? 

c. \\ hat is the incubation period? 

f. L nder what circumstances is an individual susceptible or immune? 
£• I o what extent is the disease prevalent, and at what season of the 
year is the prevalence greatest? 
h. What nursing procedures are necessary? 

/. l or each stage of illness, what type of diet is indicated? 

j. \\ hat concurrent and terminal disinfection measures arc necessary? 

k. W hat general measures can be taken by the home nurse, the family, 
and the community for protection against the disease? 

/. Does the disease require reporting? Placarding? Quarantine? 

Reports. lor the most effective development of the unit, the class may be 

di\ ided into committees. Kach committee can assume responsibility for a 
portion of the research. 

1. The committee on home nursing. 

a. Principles involved in the term “a good state of health.” 

b. Problems involved in “healthful living.” 

c ‘ J ^ cans by which an individual can guard against attack by disease 
germs. 

d. Nursing care for each communicable disease. 

e. Concurrent and terminal disinfection for each communicable dis¬ 
ease. 

f. Some advantages of hospital care during a severe illness. 

2. The committee on communicable diseases caused by bacteria The 
diseases are the common cold, diphtheria, epidemic meningitis, gonor¬ 
rhea pneumonia (bronchial and lobar), tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
trench mouth. 

a. I he Dick test. 

b. I he tuberculin test. 
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c. Disease germs and how they harm man. 

d. Definitions used to describe communicable disease. 

3. The committee on communicable diseases caused by the streptococci 
and the filtrable virus. Scarlet fever and impetigo contagiosa are caused 
by the streptococci. Chicken pox, measles, mumps, poliomyelitis, and 
smallpox are caused by the filtrable virus. 

a. The Schick test. 

b* The principles of vaccination, inoculation, and serums. 

c. Disease germs and their means of attacking man. 

d. Definitions used to describe communicable disease. 

4. The committee on communicable diseases caused by the protozoa, 
syphilis and trench mouth caused by the spirochete, trichinosis caused 
by the parasite, and pediculosis and scabies caused by animal life. 

a. Disease germs and how they harm man. 

5. The committee on public welfare. 

Drugs discovered in the last two decades which have aided man in 
his fight against communicable disease. 

b. Great scientists in the field of contagion and the contributions of 
each. 

c. Endemic, epidemic, and pandemic spread of communicable disease. 

d. Placarding, quarantine, and report of communicable disease. 

e. Precautions taken by the federal government to prevent the entry 
of communicable disease into the United States. 

f. Relation between slack, unwholesome living and communicable 
disease. 

g. Types of sickness and hospital insurance that are available to the 

h. Local, state, national, and international organizations and their 
methods of protecting the health of every individual in the com¬ 
munity. 

D. Graphic Representation. 

1. The committee on home nursing may make a typical temperature, 
pulse, and respiration chart for each of the communicable diseases 
studied in the unit. 

2. The committee on public welfare may design charts, graphs, and post¬ 
ers to emphasize the findings of their research. 

3. The committees on communicable diseases may construct large wall 
charts. These charts should include pertinent data about each disease. 
For example, the important data might be recorded in columns as fol¬ 
lows: recognition of the disease, etiologic agent, source of infection, 
mode of transmission, incubation period, period of communicability, 
susceptibility and immunity, prevalence, methods of control, and gen¬ 
eral measures. 

E. Culminating Creative Activities. 

1. Dramatization. Much of the learning in this unit of work can be crys¬ 
tallized by organizing the material into a play. A drama of this type 
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will be suitable for presentation to the public at the culmination of the 
unit. 

The play will give the members of the class an opportunity to dem¬ 
onstrate the principles involved in the care of a communicable disease 
patient. The play should include measures for “good health,” methods 
of preventing the spread of disease to other members of the family and 
the community, diets suitable for the various stages of illness in the 
disease, proper methods of handling and serving food, complications 
which may result from the common communicable diseases, terminal 
disinfection of a sickroom, and the application of city health depart¬ 
ment regulations. A very interesting play can be centered around a 
home situation which is typical of the situations found in the com¬ 
munin'. 

2. Panel discussion. A panel, composed of students and a guest speaker, 
will be a worth-while addition to the culminating activities. The pro¬ 
gram should be carefully planned to permit time for a question-and- 
answer period following the discussion. The charts, graphs, and posters, 
prepared as a part of the unit, may be utilized to emphasize the main 
points in the discussion. 


What shall be the sequence of the development of the unit? Just how 
far should the teacher go in planning the sequence of activities in advance? 
In any well-guided unit, the class must go through a planning stage in 
which the major problems of the unit are clarified and plans and pro¬ 
cedures worked out for the successful solution of problems. There are 
so many different ways of getting started on the unit and so many possi¬ 
bilities for the order of development that not too much preplanning of 
the order of activities can or should be done. Some attention should be 
given to it, however, for the following reasons: 


1. The manner in which the unit is introduced greatly affects the 
interest of the pupils in the unit. If the unit is one of high initial pupil 
interest, the problem of introducing it is comparatively simple and the 
particular means of introduction are relatively unimportant. If the unit 
is one about which the class is not too enthusiastic because of past ex- 
peiiences, and this is apt to be the case with a unit on communicable 
diseases, the intioduction must be such as to stimulate real interest; it 
must get across the idea that there is something of real concern to the 
pupils in the unit which has not been “mulled over” at a prior time. 
Often the showing of a pertinent motion picture or a talk by a well- 
informed citizen of the community will generate curiosity and lead the 
class to see possibilities in the unit which are not apparent upon cursory 
examination; often a well-planned excursion provides the desired moti¬ 
vation or at least contributes to it. Also, it should be apparent that units 
selected by the class itself because of real interest require little or no 
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introduction; on the other hand, units required by the course of study 
at given levels of the school system generally require carefully planned 
introductions to ensure that the pupils see the unit as something of real 
purpose to them individually and collectively. 

2. Some thinking through” of the developmental sequence of the unit 
is desirable in order that essential materials will be on hand at the times 
needed. Certainly, it is necessary to have available a great deal of reading 
and other materials at the beginning of the unit; other material may wait 
until the class has a chance to do some planning and to assist in the pro¬ 
curement. Whenever possible, it is desirable for the class to gather the 
materials needed for study and for accomplishing the other activities of 
the unit. The need for many materials will not be apparent until there 
has been considerable group planning. Certain films, books and pam¬ 
phlets, and materials for arts and crafts and for laboratory experimenta¬ 
tion often have to be requisitioned through slow-moving channels, and 
consequently, their use must be anticipated considerably in advance if 
they are to be on hand w hen needed. Ideally, films and filmstrips should 
be available on short notice in order that they can be used at the most 
appropriate time, but too seldom is this possible. Undoubtedly, it is better 
to have them at a time indicated in advance by the teacher than to be 

9 

unable to get them at all because of inadequate notice. 

3. A teacher is in a better position to give suggestions and to evaluate 
pupil suggestions if he has thought through the unit carefully enough 
to see some of the advantages and disadvantages of the time element in 
the development of any particular activity. With a comparatively in¬ 
experienced teacher or w ith a class not too expert in planning, it becomes 
quite important to consider the possible sequence of events and to estab¬ 
lish a general time limit on the unit. If the teacher has had considerable 
experience in developing units, and if the class is quite capable of advance 
planning, the time spent in preplanning can be materiallv reduced. 
Detailed planning of the sequence of activities should be done by the 
class and need not be planned by the teacher in anything other than a 
very general way. Most units develop along rather similar lines, with the 
early part of the unit given over to setting and clarifying the problems 
or goals of the unit, follow ed by a period of planning w hat must be done 
in order to achieve desired results. Then comes an extended period of 
group and individual research, discussion, field trips, construction activi¬ 
ties, and all the many and sundry activities that are essential to the 

9 9 

achievement of the aims of the unit. This period of work and study 
leads into the culmination phase, in which learnings of the various groups 
are shared with others of the class, findings are brought together and 
solutions tested, and an attempt at final evaluation of the activities of 
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the class is made. Certain units of rather limited scope may not incorpo¬ 
rate all these phases, but they are common to most units. Each phase, 
however, shades over into the next one in such a manner that there is 
no one time in which one phase definitely comes to a close and the next 
one starts. In fact, these changes represent changes in emphasis rather 
than distinct divisions. 

In planning the unit on “Prevention and Control of Communicable 
Diseases," Aliss Larsen gives considerable thought to the possibilities of 
sequence. She is not at all convinced, however, that any particular ac¬ 
tivity which she has listed will eventuate. Also, the class undoubtedly will 

9 

9 

think of some excellent learning activities which she has overlooked in 
her planning and which will need to be incorporated. Then, too, the 
school library is quite well equipped with reading and with audio-visual 
materials that have been collected in past years, including some films 
which the city has purchased; so there is no pressing need for advance 
ordering of materials to get the unit under way—a condition not true for 
this type of unit in many secondary schools. As a consequence of these 
considerations, Aliss Larsen has reduced only the following 1 to writing: 


1. Introduction of the Unit. Possible wavs of introducing the unit arc (a) 
the use of a guest speaker who may be obtained from the Health Education 
Speaker’s Bureau of the State Division of Public Health Education, (b) the 
showing of a motion picture such as Passport to Health or Public Health 
Service , and (r) an objective test on prevention and control of communicable 
diseases which may be combined with one of the foregoing. This test, of 
course, is a pretest and will be repeated at the close of the unit; consequently 
it should not be discussed by the class item by item. 

9 

2. Setting and (clarification of the Problems for the Unit. Several days will 
need to be taken for problem setting and clarification. The teacher should 
stimulate the interest of the class, and the members should do some survey 
reading to determine the major problems for study. Each student may write 
out what he considers to be the major problems for research and study, or 
the class may prefer to work in groups. A committee of the class may select 
the major problems for study after class discussion. Problems then can be 
mimeographed so that each member will have a list of them. 


3. Planning Procedures for the Unit. After the class has formulated a list 
of major problems for study, the question of possible learning activities 
should be raised. I he class should suggest possible procedures, but the teacher 
should point out any additional ones that the pupils overlook. There are excel¬ 
lent possibilities for group research and reporting on such problems as the fol¬ 
lowing: (a) modern drugs in disease control, (b) preventive measures in dis¬ 
ease control, (c) famous scientists in the fight against disease. 

I he class may now develop a plan of procedure and may approximate times 
for research, group discussion, etc. Possibly this may be done for two or three 
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w ceks at a time. After about four weeks have gone by, a suggestion may be 
made to the class that a calendar be worked out for the balance of the unit. 

4. Culminating Activities . These activities will be determined by the manner 
of organization. Possibly there may be reports by groups on the above prob¬ 
lems or a creative dramatization of the fight on disease. 

5. Evaluation of the Unit. Pupils should be continuously evaluating their 
own activities. Each committee or individual report may be evaluated in writ¬ 
ing or orally by the class. The pretest should be repeated. A subjective test 
on major problems of the unit should be given. 

What materials will be needed for the unit? Teachers often find this 
part of unit planning to be quite difficult, not because of any dearth of 
reading, audio-visual, laboratory and other materials on the market or 
otherwise available but, rather, because of the great paucity of references 
to them in most school systems. The fact that literally dozens of excel- 
lent books are available on almost any unit the teacher and class may 
select and that some good slides, films, and transcriptions are available 
for most units and are very plentiful for others is of no great help to the 
teacher and class unless the materials can be located and obtained. Some 
cities and counties have developed curriculum laboratories, a major pur¬ 
pose of which is to make available sources of materials for the many and 
sundry units being developed in the schools of the city or county. Some 
librarians now see the procurement of audio-visual as well as reading 
materials as a major function of the library and spend much of their time 
aiding teachers to find and procure materials for specific units. Curricu¬ 
lum laboratories in some colleges of education are set up to supply lists 
of free and inexpensive instructional materials and to furnish research 
service in the locating of materials. Some arc making collections of 
instructional materials available on selected units and arc developing 
bibliographies on others. All these are most helpful if available, but no 
person or institution can do the complete job of planning and procure¬ 
ment for the teacher, as the final selection must fit a particular situation 
and group. 

Miss Larsen has reasonably satisfactory access to sources of materials 
during the planning period. She is working on a unit for which there is 
much available, although she finds most textbooks and reference materials 
woefully out-of-date on the most recent developments in the control of 
communicable diseases. She realizes that she must rely to a considerable 
extent on current periodical materials and on the use of the medical 
resources of the community, which is not necessarily a disadvantage. 
After several days of intensive study and research, she has developed the 
following list of reading and audio-visual materials which are or can be 

made available for use: 
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TABLE I: Health-education Films Suitable for the Unit * 


Activities of the health department: 
Defending City Health (ISHD, SUI) 
For Iowa's Health (ISHD) 

Preventing Spread of Disease (ISHD) 
Public Health Service (ISHD) 

The alimentary tract: 

The Alimentary Tract (SUI) 

Digestion of Foods (SUI, DPS) 

Body defenses: 

Body Defenses against Diseases (SUI, 
DPS) 

Control of Body Temperature (SUI) 
Common cold: 

Confessions of a Cold (ISHD) 

Joan Avoids a Cold (ISHD, SUI) 

The Sneeze (ISHD) 

Community sanitation: 

What Price Health (ISHD) 

Fly control: 

The House Fly (ISHD) 

Home nursing: 

Home Nursing (ISHD) 

Infantile paralysis: 

Accent on Use (ISHD) 

Report to the People (ISC) 

Our Fight against Infantile Paralysis 

(ISHD) 

Malaria: 

The Winged Scourge (ISHD) 

Milk: 

Cleaning Equipment and Containers 

(ISHD) 

Milk Processing (ISHD) 

Modern Magic (ISHD) 

Sentinels of Milk (ISHD) 

You and Your Job (ISHD) 

Nutrition: 

A Modest Miracle (ISHD) 

Food and Growth (SUI) 

Foods and Nutrition (ISHD. ISC, SUI) 
Fundamentals of Diet (ISHD, ISC) 


Guide to Good Eating (ISHD, ISC) 
Hidden IIlinger (ISC, SUI) 

Kids Must Eat (ISC) 

Magic Food (ISHD) 

The Man Who Missed His Breakfast 

(ISC) 

Meats with Approval (ISC) 

Miss T. (ISHD) 

More Life in Living (ISC, SUI) 
Something You Didn't Eat (ISHD, ISC) 
This Too Is Sabotage (ISHD, ISC) 
Vitamins A, B } C, D (ISC) 

Pneumonia: 

Pneumonia (ISHD, SUI) 

Preventive Medicine: 

Lease on Life (ITA, ISC, IU) 

The Road to Health and Happiness 

(SUI) 

Public Health Nursing: 

Your Public Health Nurse (ISHD) 

Rat Control: 

Keep 'Em Out (ISHD, ISC) 

Smallpox: 

Smallpox (ISC) 

The Story of Dr. Jenner (ISC) 
Tuberculosis: 

A nother to Conquer (ITA, ISC, SUI) 
Behind the Shadows (ITA) 

Cloud in the Sky (ITA, ISC, SUI) 
Goodbye , Mr. Germ (ITA, ISC) 

Let My People Live (ITA, SUI) 

On the Firing Line (ITA, ISC) 

The Role of the Public Health Nurse 

(ITA) 

They Do Come Back (ITA, ISC, SUI) 
This Is T.B. (ITA, ISC, SUI) 
Tuberculosis (ISHD, SUI) 

Vaccination and Immunization: 

Passport to Health (ISHD) 

Pasteur's Legacy (IU) 

Defeat Diphtheria (ISHD) 


Good Food , Fruits and Vegetables (SUI) 


Sre key at foot of table, next Dage. 


Defense against Invasion (ISHD) 
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TABLE I: Health-education Films Suitable for the Unit ( Continued ) 


Venereal Disease: 

Dr. Ehrlich's Magic Bullet (ISHD) 
Fight Syphilis (ISHD) 

Health Is a Victory (ISHD) 

Know for Sure (ISHD) 

Our Job to Know (ISHD) 

With These Weapons (ISHD) 


Water Sanitation: 

Clean Waters (ISHD) 

Hand to Mouth (ISHD) 

Health and the Cycle of Water (ISHD) 
The Ominous Arms Case (ISHD) 
Water , Friend or Enemy (ISHD, ISC) 
Wells , Health and Wealth (ISHD) 


* These are 16 -mm. films. Following is the key to the abbreviations used in this table on 
sources of free and rental libraries of motion-picture films: 


DPS 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Des Moines Public Schools 

629 3d St. 

IT A 

Iowa Tuberculosis Association 
301 Empire Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa 

IU 

Audio-Visual Center 

ISC 

Visual Instruction Service 

Iowa State College 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

ISHD 

Ames, Iowa 

SUI 

Bureau of Visual Instruction 

Division of Public Health Education 
Iowa State Health Department 

Des Moines, Iowa 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


ALPHABETIZED AND ANNOTATED LIST OF FREE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
FOR THE UNIT 2 

Aids to a Health and Nutrition Fro gran/. Pamphlet on community and 
school health and nutrition programs; illustrated. General Mills, Inc., Public 
Services Department No. 196, Mr. Paul S. Amidon, Consultant in Charge of 
Educational Relations, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

And in Food, Balance Is Everything. Booklet on healthful diet containing 
tables on daily calorie needs, caloric food content, and average weights and 
heights. Aetna Life Insurance Company, 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford 15, 
Conn. 

Back with Us. Poster on infantile paralysis suitable for classroom display. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

^ r t 

Beauty Secrets front Your Linen Closet. Information on bedmaking and 
care of sheets and pillow cases. Taylor Pinkham & Co., 55 Worth St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

The Control of Communicable Diseases. Based on a report of a committee 
of the American Public Health Association, Reprint 1697, an excellent hand¬ 
book for both the teacher and the students covering all communicable diseases 
in a concise way without omitting any essential facts. Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 25, D.C. 

Get Tough with Germs. Combating infection, disease and germs; 18 pages; 
illustrated. Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 445 Park Ave., New \ ork 22, N.\ . 

2 The source of these free materials was located in the Educator's Index to Free 
Materials, Annual Edition, 1946, Educator’s Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
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The Handbook on Colds. The story of combating colds in pictorial form. 
Vick Chemical Co., Sales Promotion Dept., 122 E. 42d, New York 17, NT. 

Health Heroes. A series of illustrated booklets featuring Robert Koch, Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale, Edward Jenner, Walter Reed, Edward Livingston Trudeau, 
and Marie Curie. Metropolitan Life Insurance Div., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Health thru the Ages. Excellent book on health up to the present time; 64 
pages; one copy to every ten junior and senior high school students. Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Div., 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Home Care of the Sick. Contains instruction in nursing care for the home 
nurse; instructions are written in a concise and simple manner. Health Edu¬ 
cation Series No. 21. Federal Security Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda Station, Washington 25, D.C. 

Infantile Paralysis—Hopes, bears , Pacts. Leaflet prepared in cooperation with 
the National Education Association for the high school student; 16 pages. The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

9 9 

Laennec—The Listener. Fells how the stethoscope solved the riddle of tuber¬ 
culosis; contains interesting facts about the inventor. Published by the Na¬ 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 518 Frankel 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Long Adventure. A pamphlet which describes the cause and spread of 
tuberculosis from a historical standpoint, discusses the importance of X rav, 
deals with the control of bovine tuberculosis, tells what measures are still 
needed to eradicate the disease. Published by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 

9 

ciation. Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 518 Frankel Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Measles. Describes the cause, frequency, symptoms, possible complications, 

and treatment of measles. Health Education Series No. 24. Federal Security 

0 

Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 25, D.C. 

A Nutrition Guide. A beautifully illustrated guide w hich shows and explains 
the seven basic foods, deals with the caloric contents of food and the hazards 
of overweight. Cooking methods for conserving minerals and vitamins are 
illustrated. General Mills, Inc., Public Services Dept. No. 196, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 

Pneumonia (bronchial ) . Defines the term, describes the cause, and lists the 
symptoms of the disease; gives concise statement of the prevention, treatment, 
and control of bronchial pneumonia. Health Education Series No. 28. Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 
25, D.C. 

. 1^ ^ ^ 1 ^ i 111 cause, symptoms, types of poliomyelitis; after¬ 

effects; and treatment and control of the disease; gives simple precautions 
against poliomyelitis during an epidemic. Health Education Scries No. 8. 

Federal Security Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. 

Poliomyelitis. A source book for high school students. The National Foun¬ 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 Broadway, New' York 5, N.Y. 
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Poliomyelitis. A teacher’s guide for use in a high school unit in poliomye¬ 
litis. Publication 62. The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

Polio and People. The story of an American family who secured aid for 
their child who was ill with infantile paralysis. Publication 66. 

Roentgen's Ray. The story of Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen’s discovery of the 
X rav; illustrates and describes the importance of X ray in the diagnosis of 
disease, particularly in tuberculosis. Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 518 
Frankel Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Reportable Diseases. Diseases and conditions required to be reported 
in the several states. Supplement 13 3, Public Health Nursing. Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethcsda Station, Washington 25, D.C. 

Robert Koch. The story of the discovery of the Tubercle Bacillus. Iowa 
Tuberculosis Association, 518 Frankel Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Smallpox. Deals with the cause, spread, and treatment of smallpox; stresses 
the importance of vaccination. Health Education Series No. 27. Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The Teacher s Guidebook. Contains a practical step-by-step working plan 
for teaching nutrition education; includes a suggested list of projects easily 
fitted to the existing curriculum. General Mills, Inc., Public Services Dept. 
No. 196, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Vitamin Reviews. A scries of illustrated booklets featuring thiamin hydro¬ 
chloride, niacin, ascorbic acid, riboflavin, minodione. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Manufacturing Chemists, Rahway, N.J. 

What Every Person Should Know about Milk. The value of milk as a food, 
safeguarding milk to prevent the transmission of disease. Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 25, D.C. 

What Is Tuberculosis? The cause, warning signals, and treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadwav, New York 19, N.\. 

What You Can Do to Protect Your Child if Polio Appears in Your Neigh¬ 
borhood. Told in a few simple words by Morris Fishbein, M.D. Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, U.S. Public Health Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 

25, D.C. 

Why We Are So Careful about Milk. A teacher’s bulletin from the Good 
Housekeeping Baby Center* Good Housekeeping, Room 452, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHER 

Books 3 

Bolduan, Charles Frederick, and Nils William Bolduan: Public Health 
and Hygiene , 3d ed., W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1941. 

3 The asterisk indicates books which are suitable for students of high reading ability. 
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* Bower, Albert G., Edith B. Pilant, and Wilton L. Halverson: Communi¬ 

cable Diseases for Nurses, 5th ed., W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1943. 

* Chenoweth, Laurence B., and Whitelaw Reid Morrison: Community Hy¬ 

giene, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1934. 

* Clendening, Logan: The Romance of Medicine, Garden City Publishing 

Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 1933. 

Cooper, Lean F., Edith M. Barber, and Helen S. Mitchell: Nutrition in 
Health and Disease , 9th ed., J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1943. 
Hickman, Cleveland Pendleton: Physiological Hygiene, rev. ed., Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1942. 

* Knapp, Victor: The Principles and Practice of Medical Nursing, CL P. Put¬ 

nam’s Sons, New York, 1938. 

* Meredith, F. L.: Twelve Hours of Hygiene, The Blakiston Company, Phila¬ 

delphia, 1935. 

* Podolsky, Edward: Doctors, Drugs, and Steel, The Beechhurst Press, New 

York, 1946. 

Rice, Thurman B.: Living, Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1940. 
Smiley, Dean Franklin, and Adrian Gordon Gould: Personal and Com¬ 
munity Hygiene, 3d ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 
Turner, Clair Elesmere: Personal and Community Health, 4th ed.. The 
C. V. Mosby Company, Medical Publishers, St. Louis, 1935. 


# 

# 


Encyclopedias 

The Encyclopedia Americana, Americana Corporation, New York, 1943. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago, 1946. 

Periodicals 

C'linical Medicine, American Journal of Clinical Public Health, 1790 Broad¬ 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 

w 

Hygeia, American Medical Association, 5 35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Public Health Nursing, Public Health Nursing, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS 
Books 

Bauer, W. W., and Leslie Fugley: Your Health Dramatized, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York, 1939. 

Burciiard, William E., Raymond L. Chambers, and Frederick W. Maroney: 

Health and Human Welfare , Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 193 7. 
Clemensen, Jessie Williams, and William Ralph La Porte: Your Health 
and Safety, rev. ed., Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
Crisp, Katherine Bruderlin: Health for You , rev. ed., J. B. Lippincott Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, 1946. 
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Curtis, Francis D., Otis W. Caldwell, and Nina Henry Sherman: Every- 
day Biology, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1946. 

Douglas, George Margareita: Health and Home Nursing, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1932. 

Golubercer, I. H„ and Grace T. Hallock: Health and Physical Fitness, Ginn 
& Company, Boston, 1946. 

Krause, Marie V., and Eleanora Sense: Diet Manual for Home Nursing, 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 

Long, Alma: Home Health and Nursing, Appleton-Centurv-Crofts, Inc New 
York, 1943. 

Soule, Elizabeih Sterling, and Christine Mackenzie: Community Hygiene, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. 

Trott, Lona L.: Red Cross Home Nursing, prepared under the direction of 

Nursing Service, American Red Cross, School Edition, The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1943. 

Wheai, P rank Merrill, and Elizabeth T. P itzpatrick: Health and Body 
Building, American Book Company, New York, 1947. 

Williams, Jesse P firing: Healthful hiving, rev. ed., I he Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1941. 

Wilson, Charles C, John L. Bracken, and John C. Almack: Life and Health , 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1945. 

Encyclopedias 

Fishbein, Morris: The Popular Medical Encyclopedia, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 


Periodicals 

Hygeia, American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

How may the learning experiences of the unit be evaluated? It 

should be emphasized that real evaluation of learning experiences is more 
than merely giving tests or examinations during or at the close of the unit. 
Well-made tests can be of great help to the teacher and class in deter¬ 
mining the extent of pupil progress along certain lines, but much of the 
desired pupil growth escapes such exact measurement. For instance, the 
attitudes which pupils have developed toward disease control and their 
growth in the actual ability to function effectively in such control are 
intangibles w hich are most difficult to measure with any degree of exact¬ 
ness. These are equally important, however, as the understandings of the 
causes of diseases, w hich probably can be measured fairly w ell bv care¬ 
fully constructed measuring instruments. In fact, the extent to which the 
pupil behavior actually has been modified by the activities of this unit 
and other learning experiences cannot really be known except as one- 
studies activities of those students later as adult citizens of the community. 
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Evaluation is an attempt by both teacher and class to determine the 
educational values of the unit in terms of pupil grow th along the lines 
of the aims of the unit and to devise wavs and means of improving the 
educational experiences in order to achieve better and better results. This 
concept of evaluation eliminates the competitive aspects of the conven¬ 
tional grading system. Teachers w ho are interested in the complete and 
fullest development of each and every pupil and who believe in group 
cooperation in the solving of life problems find that competitive grading 
not only gets in the w ay of real evaluation but hinders the development 
of cooperative activities during the progress of the unit. 

Aliss Earsen de\ clops tests to help her in the evaluation of pupil growth 
but realizes that these are valid measures only of limited areas of the unit. 
/Much of her evaluation will of necessity be cpiite subjective as she 
observes the various pupils at work, as s’he listens to their group and 
individual reports of various kinds, as she participates in their discussions, 
and, pai ticularly, as she observes health behavior during sieges of colds 
or epidemics of other contagious diseases. She also realizes that the best 
evaluation is self- and group evaluation. Consequently, she strives con¬ 
tinuously to get the pupils interested in evaluating their own learning 
activities and in trying to improve learning situations inside and outside 
the classroom. 1 his she does by allowing them to correct their ow n test 
papeis, by encouraging them to evaluate experiences critically in the 
light of the aims of the unit, by urging them to study health behavior of 
the community and to evaluate its effectiveness in disease prevention and 
control, by encouraging critical discussion of school and community 

activities, and by allow ing pupils to try to do something about undesirable 
practices other than just talk. 

In order to get something of an understanding of the pupils’ attitudes 
and health concepts at the beginning of the unit, she has constructed the 
following pretest which is administered within the first few days of the 

study. I his test is repeated at the close of the unit, and the results are 
pi esented to the class for their consideration. 

EVALUATION EXERCISE FOR UNIT ON 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

Section I 

Ik-low are a number of items ro test your understandings in the prevention 

:: d m :z n ;\;;i r ,m tai " c . .. *"«™ 

me art false If, in your opinion, an item is true, place the letter T in the 
pace before that item. If it is false, place the letter F in the space If you are 

uncertain, place the letter U in the space. P ' 
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The value of sulfa drugs in fighting many infections and diseases 
is due to its bacteriostatic effect on bacteria, that is, a retarding of 
their growth and division. 

Sulfa drugs, known at first as “miracle” drugs, have been developed 
into ideal germicides. 

Penicillin is an antibiotic. 

Most antibiotics are effective against specific types of bacteria but 
helpless against others. 

It is possible for bacteria to develop a resistance to sulfa drugs but 
not to antibiotics. 

A child who has experienced one attack of chicken pox usually has 
a permanent immunity to the disease. 

Passive immunity is of some value in controlling chicken pox but 
is rarely used because of the mildness of the disease. 

Infantile paralysis is so named because it attacks only young chil¬ 
dren. 

Infantile paralysis (polio) is an infection of the muscular tissues, 
not the nerve tissues. 

An infection of the salivary glands called mumps is usually more 
serious for children than for adults. 

Scarlet fever and yellow fever are spread by the same type of car¬ 
rier. 

Recovery from an attack of scarlet fever usually leaves the person 

9 

with a lasting immunity. 

It is possible for Jean, who has scarlet fever, to suffer serious com¬ 
plications of her ears, heart, or kidneys as a result of the infection. 
Having Joe’s brother vaccinated is the best way to prevent him 
from getting smallpox. 

Lockjaw is another name for tetanus. 

Active immunity is resistance to a disease developed through having 
had the infection. 

It is possible to prevent rheumatic fever through the use of anti- 
toxins and toxoids. 

Joan has diphtheria, and it is essential that she be quarantined for 
at least ten days. 

Gene’s health card shows that he has a Schick test positive reaction. 
This indicates that he is immune to diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever is passed to others more easily by insect and amma 
carriers than it is by human carriers. 

Jack had a fever and a slight skin rash when he awoke this morning. 
His mother was right in not allowing him to go to the ball game. 
Mary’s two-year-old brother is too young to have a vaccination for 

smallpox. , 

. It is possible for Jane to be immunized for measles, but such a 

treatment is not practical. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


41. 


42. 

43. 


— Karen fell on the cinders of the playground and received a severe 
cut from glass and rusty nails. Being immunized immediately for 
tetanus is of no value to her. 

— The dishes in the lunchroom of Alonroe School are left to drv after 
being washed and rinsed in hot w ater. Respiratory diseases are more 
easily spread bv this method than if the dishes were dried on towels. 

— A can of tomatoes purchased by Jane was bulging considerably and 
ga\ e off a hissing sound when her mother opened it. Since there 
was no odor to the open can, it is all right for the family to eat 
the tomatoes. 

— Fumigating the sick room with sulfur gas or formaldehyde is not 

onl\ expensive, unpleasant, and sometimes dangerous but also is 
very ineffective in killing germs. 

_ 1 he common cold, because it may be caused by being chilled or 
getting wet feet, is not a communicable disease. 

— J° hn has had a perfect attendance record at school for three years. 
Over the week end he “caught" a rather severe cold. It is better 
for him not to break his record than it is to stay home tomorrow. 

_ Children living on the farm are more apt to get chicken pox than 
are their city friends who don't live close to chickens. 

_ It is as practical and desirable to immunize school children for scar¬ 
let fever as it is for diphtheria and smallpox. 

— It has been definitely established that poliomyelitis is spread bv 
contaminated water and by flies. 

_ Infantile paralysis arracks only the very young and poliomyelitis 
only the older children. 

— Sue has German measles, and her friend has measles. Of the two, 
Sue has the more serious disease. 

— Flic Fateh test is one form of testing for tuberculosis. 

_ Rabies and hydrophobia arc different diseases even though they 
both are caused by the bite of an infected animal. 

— Hydrophobia is so called because one of the symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease is a fear of water. 

— If you are bitten by the neighbor’s dog, someone should immedi- 
areK kill the dog and have the skull examined for infection. 

— Chancroid is a venereal disease peculiar only to males. 

“ , VCn th °“£ h 70 P cr ce,K of tllc People have chicken pox before 
they arc fifteen years of age, it is helpful to observe both the quar¬ 
antine and the immunization requirements for this disease. 

— During the period of a cold infection, it is more desirable to use 

soft paper tissues instead of handkerchiefs for nasal and mouth dis- 
cnarges. 

_ Gonorrhea is the most serious of the venereal diseases 

— Although mothers cannot transmit most diseases to the unborn baby 
.ecausc of the two separate circulatory systems, it is possible for 
a syphilitic mother to pass the disease to the child. 
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44. _ The chances of getting any of the venereal diseases through contact 

with toilet,seats in shower rooms and in locker rooms are very 
slight. 

45. - A chemical, silver nitrate, is used as an eye disinfectant for new¬ 

born babies as a precaution against blindness caused by gonorrhea. 

46. _ More public education as to the nature of venereal diseases, their 

characteristics, complications, and prevalence are ways to prevent 
and control these diseases. 

47. _ Influenza seems to be transmitted by contact with nose and mouth 

9 

discharge of infected person. 

48. _ Immunization for influenza is readily available and is very successful. 

¥ ¥ 

49. _ Immunization against measles usually makes the attack less severe 

or prevents it entirely. 

50. _ There have been at least thirty-two types of pneumococci identi¬ 

fied as causes of pneumonia. 

51. _ Immunization and quarantine are advisable for persons exposed to 

pneumonia. 

52. _ Having more rigid state laws requiring a blood test of both persons 

getting married would aid in preventing the spread of syphilis. 

53 . _ Bed rest is essential for rapid recovery in nearly every type of 

communicable disease. 


Section II 

Below are a number of multiple-answ cr test items. At least one answ er under 
each item is correct, and in some cases there is more than one correct answer. 
Place an X in the space before each answer which in your opinion is correct. 

1. Which of the following is not an antibiotic? 

a. _ Penicillin. 

h. _ Aureomycin. 

c. _ Streptomycin. 

d. _ Aspirin. 

2. Johnny’s mother feels that he should have an immunization test for diph¬ 
theria. Which of the following tests will the doctor use on Johnny? 

a. _ Dick test. 

b. _ Schick test. 


c. _ Pasteur test. 

3. Mary has just had a series of toxin-antitoxin artificial immunization 
for diphtheria. She should be protected for: 
a. _ 6 months. 



b. _ 1 year. 

9 


c. _ 2 years. 

¥ 

d. _ At least 3 years. 

4. Karen was bitten by four male Anopheles mosquitoes. What are her 

chances for contracting malaria? 
a. __ None. 
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b. 

c. 


Perhaps. 

Probably. 


w 

5. Rosemary contracted rheumatic fever, and she is aware of the fact that 
one of the following complications may occur. Which one is it? 

a. - Rheumatism. 

b. - Rheumatoid scars. 

c. - Rheumatic heart. 

6. Jane knows that she might get a ringworm infection in places like a 
sw imming pool, shower room, or locker room but isn't sure what causes 
it. Can you help her by checking the causative agent? 

a. - A ring worm. 

b. - Mosquito larvae. 

c. - Fungi. 

d. - Fly larvae. 

7. Passive immunity from tetanus antitoxin lasts for about: 


a. 

10 days. 

b. 

3 months. 

c. 

6 months. 

d. 

Over 1 veir 

e. 

0 

Over 3 years. 

Communicable diseases 


a. 

b. 

c. 


Direct contact. 
Indirect contact. 
Intermediate host. 


9. 1 he interval between the time of entrance of a germ into the body until 
the symptoms of the disease appear is called: 

a - -I he incubation period. 

- Temporary immunity. 

c ‘ - Passive immunity. 

d- - I he convalescent period. 

10. \\ hich of the following labels is most indicative of pure milk: 

^ II • i * 


Cl. _ 

- Homogenized. 

b. _ 

- Sanforized. 

c. 

- Pasteurized. 

d. _ 

Vitalized. 


11. Undulant fever is spread by which of the following- 

- Milk. ' 

b. _ 


c. 

d. 


- Mosquitoes. 

- Person-to-person contact. 

- Meats. 


Section III 

Rdow are a number of completion test items. Fill in the word or phrase 
that makes the statement complete and correct " 

1. Drugs made from molds on other living matter and used to combat bac¬ 
terial infections are known as _ ac 
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2. Healthy persons w ho carry disease organisms are called __ 

3*-- was the great scientist who placed the germ 

theory of disease on a firm basis. 

0 

4. The power to resist infection under normal conditions is called_ 

immunity. 

5. Typhoid fever gains entrance to the body by way of the_ 

6. Substances which stimulate the body to produce antibodies are called 

------ - — ■ - • 

7. Protection against a disease through the use of antibodies taken from an 

immune human or animal is known as _ immunity. 

0 

8. Jimmy, who is in the seventh grade, has bacillary dysentery; Jimmy’s 

brother, who just returned from Korea, has amebic dysentery. The person 
with the more serious infection is_ 

Section IV 

The items in the left-hand column present situations each of which has a 
probable consequence. In the blank space list the number of the probable 
consequence. 

_ The body is attacked by a dis- 

* * 

ease. 

_ Diphtheria antitoxin is used in 

an exposed individual. 

_ The individual is injected w ith 

a vaccine. 

_ The child gives a positive Dick 

test. 

_ The individual gives a positive 

Schick test. 

_ Convalescent measles serum is 

given the child as a prophylaxis 
against measles. 

_ The individual is given ty¬ 
phoid inoculation. 

Section V 

Each of the groups below r lists a number of symptoms characteristic of a 
particular disease. Write in the blank the name of the disease described. 

1. Fever, headache, stiffness of neck 1. ---- 

muscles, muscles may be paralyzed. 

2. Rash of irregular red spots, mouth 2.-—--- 

and nose discharge, fever, inflamed 
eyes, sneezing. 

3. Vomiting, headache, sore throat, 3.--- 

red rash on neck and over body. 


1. An immunity is acquired against 

that disease in many instances. 

0 

2. The person is susceptible to diph¬ 
theria. 

3. This affords immunity for at least 

0 

two years. 

0 

4. Active immunity would be con- 

0 

ferred on the person. 

5. Passive immunity would be con- 

0 

ferred on the person. 

6. The child is susceptible to scarlet 
fever. 

7. This gives limited immunity. 

8. An immunity is always acquired 
by the individual. 

0 
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4. Headache, sore throat, back pains, 4. _ 

tonsils red with white spots. 

5. Head cold, inflammation of res- 5. _ 

piratory passages, long-drawn 
inspiration with characteristic 
“whoop.” 

6. Pain and swelling in the joints, 6. _ 

flushed face, profuse sweat, sore 
throat, high temperature. 

7. Fever, skin eruptions of small red 7. _ 

spots, vesicles with fluid and then 
pus. 

Section VI 

Answer each of the following items as indicated. 

1. The city health department has notified the Martin family that their cistern 

has contaminated water in it. W hat common diseases spread through water 
contamination might the Martin family get? ___ 

2. From rhe standpoint of community health, number the following frequency 
rates of communicable diseases according to their seriousness. Use 1 for the 
most serious, 4 for the least serious. 

- Epidemic _ Endemic 

- Pandemic - Sporadic 

3. The prevention of communicable diseases in general depends upon three 

types of measures. What arc they? ___ 
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CHAPTER 6 


GUIDING AN EXPERIENCE UNIT 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. Mrs. Bell teaches tenth-grade English. One of her classes is beginning a 
unit on “Newspapers and Magazines." What are the major problems with 
which she and the class must be concerned as the unit develops? In particular, 
consider ways and means of introducing and motivating the unit, determining 
kinds and sequence of learning activities, clarifying the major problems of 
the unit, laying plans for their solution, organizing the classroom for work, 
and evaluating the unit and the pupil learning. 

2. What are the chief values of each of the several kinds of learning ac¬ 
tivities? Consider the following: (a) field trips (excursions); ( b) research, 
library and laboratory; (c) discussion and reporting; (d) construction; ( e ) 
creative activities in the various areas of human expression; (f) appreciative 
activities. 

3. What are some suggestions to the teacher for organizing and guiding 
these activities? How can pupil participation in planning be obtained? 

4. Under what conditions is a specially planned, culminating activity for a 
unit desirable? What are the dangers to avoid in such planning? 


What are the major teaching problems in guiding the development 
of an experience unit in the classroom? In planning for an experience 
unit, as discussed in the previous chapter, the teacher primarily is con¬ 
cerned with studying the unit to see its full potentialities and to lay plans 
so that adequate materials will be available to get the unit under way. 
In guiding its development in the classroom, however, he is faced with 
problems of classroom organization, the stimulation of a high degree of 
pupil interest in the activities of the unit, and being an intelligent guide 
to pupil learning activities. 

Again, as indicated in Chapter 5, there are fairly well-defined but 
greatly overlapping phases of a unit as it develops in the classroom. The 
first problem is that of introducing the unit—of so guiding activities that 
the pupils see the unit as something of real value to themselves. This 
emerges quite naturally into the second phase, that of problem or goal 
setting and problem clarification. This is a period in which the major 

140 
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problems and pupil goals are clarified so that they become real motivating 
factors for future activities of the unit. The third aspect of the unit is 
a planning phase. How can the goals of the unit be achieved? How can 
specific problems be solved.' How shall the class be organized for the 
future activities of the unit? This phase, which continues in modified 
form throughout the unit, leads into the actual problem-solving period, 
in which the class engages in many and sundry activities leading to the 
attainment of desired goals, including the solution of any and all prob¬ 
lems set in the earlier stages of the unit. 1 his is the most time-consuming 
part of the unit and may take from two or three weeks to several months, 
depending upon the scope of the particular unit. The fourth phase grows 
very naturally out of the third. It is the period in which the various 
learnings of the unit are brought together and the activities of the various 
groups in the class synthesized. I bis normally is spoken of as the culmi¬ 
nating phase ot the unit. It is a time for sharing the experiences of groups 
and individuals w ith the w hole class, a period of bringing together the 
findings of the class into an integrated whole. More than this, it is an 
evaluation of the activities and learnings; it is pupil as well as teacher 
evaluation in terms of goals set in the early stages of the unit. 

How may the unit be introduced? This problem was discussed briefly 
m Chapter 5 in considering the introduction of the unit on “Prevention 
and Control of Communicable Diseases.” As w as stated there, the prob¬ 
lem of introducing the unit so that genuine interest of the class w ill be 
stimulated is greatly simplified if the unit is one which the class has had 
a voice in selecting. A unit decided upon by the class because of prior 
experience and interest needs little, if any, special introduction, as the 
motivation is already present. Many required units, particularly those 
selected by curriculum workers because of demonstrated appeal'to par¬ 
ticular age groups, are easily introduced. For instance, there is little dif¬ 
ficulty in developing the interest of a class of junior high school boys 
in physical education in the unit “Learning to Play Basketball.” Gettiiw 
them equally interested in an arithmetic unit on “Home Budgeting,” how- 
ever, may take some careful planning by the teacher. The time^element 
also is an important factor in introducing a unit. A unit on “Creating a 
United Nations” at the twelfth-grade level would have a great deal of 
natural appeal during times of great international happenings as has been 
the case during the past several years but might be difficult to motivate 
adequately during times of comparative peace and quiet on the inter¬ 
national scene l nits poorly adapted to the age level of the pupils are 
particularly difficult to introduce, even though the unit may have a great 
deal of natural appeal at other levels. A unit on “Marriage and the 
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Family” is easily motivated at the senior level of high school, for instance, 
but would be much more difficult, if not nearly impossible, at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh grade of the junior high. Units or topics which have 
little relation to the actual needs of adolescent youth become almost 
impossible of real motivation by the class as a whole. 

There are many ways of introducing a unit, but the purpose is always 
that of getting the pupil to see that it has value to him. If the unit is one 
for which the pupils already have a good background of experience, it 
may be introduced by provocative questions for informal discussion. If 
it is a unit growing out of contemporary affairs, the reading of an edi¬ 
torial or a news item often stimulates a great deal of interest. Excellent 
motion pictures are available on literally hundreds of topics, and there 
are few units, indeed, for which a film suitable for introductory purposes 
is not obtainable. Community resources offer rich possibilities for stimu¬ 
lating interest in almost any phase of living. Among these resources are 
institutions and industries to which excursions may be made and laymen 
of broad experience in particular fields of human endeavor who may 
appear as speakers before the class. These, if rightly used, may serve to 
stimulate interest in various problems and activities leading to the develop¬ 
ment of an experience unit. 

If the class interest in the planned unit already is high, the introductory 
period may take only one or tw'o class periods. If initial interest is low', 
this phase may take several days. Events should not be hurried. If it 
takes a film, a field trip, and two or three days of discussion to generate 
real pupil purpose in the unit before getting more deeply into problem 
clarification, the time should be taken with no teacher regrets. It is far 
better to do this than to push the pupils into something about which they 
feel no great concern. Time spent in developing real pupil purpose in 
the work at hand is time economically spent. It may save a great deal of 
aimless effort later on and will increase the effectiveness of subsequent 
learning activities. 

How may the major problems of the unit be determined? If there is to 
be real purpose in the problem-solving activities of the unit, it is essential 
that these problems be determined by the pupils themselves. Teachers 
often ask, “How can the pupils determine the major problems of a unit 
w hen they have had so little experience with these problems." The 
answ er is that this phase of the unit will take considerable time, at least 
enough time for students to do the reading and other research necessary 
to obtain a fairly good overview of the unit. This is assuming, of course, 
that the unit really is one in which he is quite uninformed. Following 
the introduction, several days often are required for discussion, reading, 
listening to outside speakers, and related activities before the class has 
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enough of a background to formulate the major problems and recognize 
other goals of the unit. 

The teacher, of course, should have a very good understanding of the 
goals of the unit and should have listed the major problems in his 
teaching plan. It is a great mistake, however, for him to present these 
problems to the class, either bv writing them on the board, as teachers 
often do, or by having them duplicated and distributed. By so doing, 
they become problems assigned for study by the teacher, upon which the 
class is working by direction rather than by choice. Handing out the 
problems saves time, but the loss in pupil motivation bv such procedures 
makes this approach very uneconomical in the long run. The teacher 
should take an active part during the problem-clarification stage and 
should not hesitate to suggest problems overlooked by the class or to 
suggest certain readings that will make these problems apparent. In other 
words, he should exercise positive leadership but should not become a 
director of the activities. 


It should be kept in mind that not all the goals of the unit are in the 
form of problems to be solved. Activities leading to an increased appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful in art, literature, music, and other areas of expres¬ 
sion usually are among the desired outcomes of a unit as are certain 
socially desirable attitudes. Increased ability in oral and written expres¬ 
sion is an important aim of practically ail units, as is effectiveness in 
reading and the ability to express oneself creatively. These goals should 
be as w ell understood by the pupils as the major problems and should 
affect the later learning activities of the group. 

I here are some rather definite suggestions which may be of help to 
the inexperienced teacher in guiding the problem-setting'phase of a unit 
One procedure that normally achieves good results is simply to ask the 
class what it considers to be the major problems to be faced in the unit. 

here will usually be some very good suggestions, particularly from the 
better informed pupils. Generally, one and often two or more periods 
may ,e consumed in this way. The teacher may suggest certain readings 
which will give a good overview of the unit and which will be suggestive 
of further problems. Several days may lie needed for this orientation. It 
is desirable for pupils to work w ith paper and pencil handy and to write 
t own what seem to be the more important problems. These problems 
then may become the basis for further class discussion, out of which the 
chief issues will emerge. They may be written on the board by one of 
the members of the class as agreement is reached on each. A better plan 
is to select a student committee to take all the suggestions of the class 
^udy them, and formulate a group of problems to present to the class’ 
teacher should not hesitate to make suggestions on the wording of 
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problems, nor should he feel reluctant to suggest additions if there still 
are important issues overlooked by the class. Most teachers, however, 
who have not had prior experience in working with classes on this basis 
are surprised to find out how closely a statement of problems chosen by 
the class will approximate the teacher’s list. Pupils can and will do an 
excellent job of the formulation of problems if given proper encourage¬ 
ment, intelligent guidance, and enough time to do studying and reflective 
thinking about the issues involved. Teachers often fail in getting an 
adequate clarification of problems by the class itself because of their own 
impatience. We are so much in the habit of coming to class with a defi¬ 
nite plan of just what the class should do that there is a great tendency 
to become overconcerned with the slowness with which this phase of 
the unit must proceed if the class is to do its own thinking. It is much 
easier just to pass out the problems, suggest where the class can find 
answers, and get them all to work immediately doing assigned tasks. 
Unfortunately, it is also true that pupils who have spent years under this 
brand of educational dictatorship expect the teacher to do most of the 
thinking for them and find it exceedingly difficult to formulate their 
own goals without a great deal of patient teacher guidance. If the begin¬ 
ning teacher will keep this in mind, it will help him to develop the 
patience to continue as recommended. The results, after a year or so, 
of careful guidance in pupil self-direction are most gratifying, and the 
real aims of education then are in the process of being accomplished. 
After all, the ability to formulate problems and clarify issues for further 
study and research is one of the more important aims of education and 
can be achieved only w ith continuous experience over an extended period 
of years. It is not something to be learned overnight. 

How shall plans be made for the learning activities of the unit? In 
his preplanning of an experience unit, the teacher will have given a 
great deal of thought to the kinds and types of learning activities essen¬ 
tial to the achievement of the aims of the unit. This is necessary if he 
is to be an intelligent leader. If, however, this should operate to deprive 
the class of the opportunity to do such planning for themselves, it w r ould 
be better for the teacher to omit this part of his preplanning. There is 
no need for this to be the case, however, provided the teacher can 
remain in a position of guide rather than director. Pupils can and will 
do an excellent job of planning ways and means of achieving the aims 
of the unit, including the solving of the problems which they have for¬ 
mulated, if they are given freedom under leadership to do so. 

The three major problems of the planning phase are (1) deciding what 
shall be done, (2) determining how’ it shall be done and how' the class 
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shall be organized for its accomplishment, and (3) setting up the general 
order or sequence of activities. 

Many teachers prefer to proceed from this point on with class leader¬ 
ship provided by the pupils themselves and with the teacher chiefly in a 
consultant capacity. This implies class organization with the selection of 
a class chairman. The chairmanship may be rotated from time to time, 
or it may be on a term-election basis. 

In general, decisions on what is to be done in order to achieve the aims 
of the unit will be made through class discussion. Planned learning ex¬ 
periences will vary greatly, depending upon the nature of the "unit. 
Some units will be quite restrictive in nature, w hile others offer oppor¬ 
tunity for a great variety of experiences. The function of the teacher 
in this phase is to help the class keep the aims in mind as guides to plan¬ 
ning, to make added suggestions for worth-w hile learning" activities, and 
to make sure that the group has thought through the" problem thor¬ 
oughly, both in terms of planned learning activities and in ways and 
means of carrying them out. 

A plan of procedure should be adopted so that work will be orderly 
and so that the group will know what is to be done each day for several 
days in advance. 1 he pupils may decide to form committees for intensive 
study of certain issues, as in the illustration in Chapter 1, w ith the class 
working as a whole on problems of a general nature. Possibly three 
days a week may be consumed in committee research, with two days 
devoted to work by the class as a w hole-group discussions of previously 
determined problems, class field trips, motion pictures or slides of 
interest to all, talks by laymen of the community, and similar activities 

During the early portion of the unit considerable time may be con¬ 
sumed in committee meetings and individual and small-group research. 

le latter part of the unit may be devoted to committee reports, some 

form ot culminating activity by the total class, and other activities of 
immediate concern to all. 

Many un.tsdo not lend themselves to a committee form of organi- 
zation; some do in only a limited manner, w hile others offer great possi¬ 
bilities for differentiated activity within the class. No one organization 
is adequate for all units or for all classes, nor need two classes working 
on the same unit necessarily be organized alike. Certainly a class in health 
• id physical education developing a unit on “Touch Football” w-ould 
operate ,n a manner different from the same class working with a unit 

0,1 1 rotCCt,n S Community Health.” A class in French actually may 

operate on an experience-unit basis, in which the whole year is devoted 
to Learning to Speak and Understand French,” and it may plan a great 
number of activities other than those characteristic of the conventfonal 
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foreign-language class of a few years back. For instance, a French club 
may be organized, wire or tape recorders may be used by the students 
working in small groups, and commercial recordings used for small and 
large group work. The class may decide to put on a French play, 
organize a French musical group such as a French quartet, and may 
become interested in phases of French culture other than language alone. 
It is a mistake to believe that a given subject area must be broken down 
into several units. “Learning to Typewrite” possesses unity in itself and 
can be developed as an experience unit with a great amount of group 
planning and executing. Drama, speech, and music often are organized 
as single units for the semester or year, although they need not be. 
Regardless of the learning area or the number of units for the year, it is 
essential that the planning of learning experiences be done by the pupils 
themselves, not dictated to them. 

What activities should make up the problem-solving phase of an 
experience unit? I he various kinds of learning activities were discussed 
very briefly in the previous chapter. The values of some of these activi¬ 
ties in the achievement of the aims of education are quite well under¬ 
stood by most teachers, as are ways and means of guiding their develop¬ 
ment; others, however, are less familiar to the average teacher. A more 
detailed discussion of the values of various activities, with suggestions 
for teacher guidance, follows: 

1. Field Trips. The held trip, or excursion, has long been recognized 
as a highly effective learning experience. Among the chief values of the 
field trip are the following: 

a. It is a direct experience and, if well planned, becomes a highly 
effective learning experience. There is no substitute, for instance, for a 
visit to the city council in session or for sitting through a day in court 
if a class is studying the government of the community. A well-guided 
field trip to an erosion-control project by a class studying conservation 
contributes greatly to an understanding of the necessity for erosion con¬ 
trol and the means of its accomplishment. A trip to an art museum is 
almost an essential in the development of art appreciation. Pages of 
illustrations of types could be added without a great deal of difficulty, 
so great are the possibilities in almost any community. 

b. Field trips contribute greatly to the meaningfulness of other activi¬ 
ties. Text and reference materials describing city government have much 
more meaning after a pupil has sat through a meeting of the city council, 
visited the fire and police stations, and attended a court in action. Discus¬ 
sions of labor-management relations are better understood by pupils who 
have visited a coal mine, have seen a large assembly line in operation, or 
have witnessed ship-loading activities. Readings and discussions on sea 
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life take on new meanings for pupils who can go to the seashore for 

firsthand experience with plants and animals of the sea. Attending a 

high school basketball game is helpful to junior high school bovs gist 
learning the game. 

c. Field trips are experiences in group organization and control. The 
field trip presents an excellent opportunity for classes to plan and execute 
a project through democratic group control. The author has known 
teachers w ho would not take classes on field trips because “the pupils 
don't know how to behave themselves.” Such lack of ability to exercise 
self-contiol normally is an indication of lack of experience in so doing 
and is not to be remedied by staying inside the classroom under close 
teacher supervision. In schools where excursions are numerous, and where 
the pupils have learned to accept a large measure of responsibility, there 
is little difficulty. Failure of the pupils to accept this responsibility for 
their own behavior is an indication that they need a great deal of experi¬ 
ence in situations where the success of the venture is dependent upon 

democratic control. Excursions present excellent opportunities for such 
experience. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful to the teacher in the 
guidance of excursions: 

a. Excursions must be purposeful; that is, they must make definite and 

worth-w hile contributions to the aims of the' unit. In most cases the 

teacher should have visited the proposed place of the excursion to make 

sure that the trip really will be worth while in terms of valuable learning 
experiences. b 

b - Field tri ps must be carefully planned in advance. Arrangements 
must be made w ith the management if the place to be visited is an insti¬ 
tution with an owner or manager. This holds true of public as well as 
private institutions. The author has vivid recollections of one class that 
barged into a courtroom w ithout any prior arrangements. They dis¬ 
united the trial, and the school administration was afterward severely 
criticized. The dictates of plain courtesy, if nothing else, should prevent 
incidents of this type. Whether or not it is necessary to obtain parental 
permission is determined primarily by the time and transportation ele¬ 
ments. If students will be gone from school only a few hours, and if the 
destination is within w alking distance, parental’ consent normally is not 
necessary. If the distance is fairly great, and, particularly, if public or 
private transportation is to be utilized, it is desirable to' have a signed 
consent form. I his is especially true at the junior high school level but 
may not always be necessary at the upper level of the senior high school 
A good rule to follow is this: If in doubt, g et consent. In some schools 
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where excursions are quite common, yearly permission forms are signed 
by parents. 

The pupils should know what they are going to see and what they 
want to learn. Considerable discussion of the purposes of the excursion 
should precede the trip so that the pupils will have their goals clearly in 
mind. In this connection it is essential that there be good guidance at the 
destination itself. Before taking a class to any institution where the per¬ 
sonnel must make the explanations, the teacher should visit the place 
himself and make sure that this part of the trip will be worth while. 
Often what could have been a highly valuable excursion turns out to 
be a waste of time. Perhaps the visit is too hurried; perhaps the guide is 
poorly informed; perhaps he just does not understand how to be of 
service to the class. If the teacher himself has visited the institution and 
has had a chance to discuss what the class wants to see and know, he can 
exercise enough influence during the trip to ensure its worth-whileness. 

c. Excursions often should be made by small groups rather than bv 
the whole class. For instance, a committee may be working on a special 
problem that may make a certain field trip highly valuable, yet there 
may be no need for the whole class to go along. A junior high school 
English class may be working on the unit “Newspapers and Magazines.” 
A committee making a special study of comics may want to make a 
survey of newsstands in order to gather data on the sale of comics as 
compared with that of other magazines. There is no good reason why 
the whole class should participate. The committee may or may not go 
during the class hour. Probably this trip will require more time than 
that allowed for the class period; so the trip may need to be made after 
school or on Saturday. 

d. Field trips are possible as a regular and accepted part of the learning 
experiences of a group only if the group learns self-control so that “dis¬ 
ciplinary problems” are not continuously developing. Responsibility 
must be placed upon the individuals of the class and upon the class itself 
for proper conduct. Many problems can be avoided if trips are always 
well planned in advance, if plans include ways of going and coming, and 
if the class has had a definite part in such initiating and planning. As has 
been emphasized before, failure of a class to exhibit socially acceptable 
behavior is an indication that the group has not learned self-discipline. 
Teachers sometimes use this as an excuse for not encouraging field trips. 
The author has known of teachers who have told their pupils that they 
could not go on excursions until they first had learned how to behave. 
This is about as sensible as telling them that they can t go into the w ater 
until they have learned to swim. There is no way that a group will learn 
to exercise social control except as they have both opportunity and need 
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for such control. In other words, a class that cannot control itself on 
excursions eithei has not had enough opportunities for experience in 
such control, or these experiences have been so poorly planned and 
guided that desired learnings have failed to develop. In either case, the 
answer is more, not fewer, excursions, but excursions carefully planned 
and guided and with the members of the group aware of the fact that 
the responsibility for behavior is their own, not that of the teacher. 
There should be group evaluation of each excursion—evaluation in terms 
of the purposes of the excursion and made by the class itself. This evalu¬ 
ation should include a consideration of the behavior of the group as 
well as other factors. There are times w hen a particular individual may 
not be willing to accept responsibility for socially acceptable behavior; 
in such cases it becomes an individual problem which the teacher cannot 
avoid. It may even be necessary for that particular pupil to be left 
behind at times, but such problems should never operate to deprive the 
class itself of one of the most valuable types of learning experiences. 

e. Field trips normally require more than a single class period. This 
fact operates to make excursions difficult to accomplish, particularly in 
the senior high school, where classes generally are of slightly less than 
one hour in length. Too often administrative convenience gets very much 
in the way of good educational procedure. Probably the excuse most 
often used by teachers for not utilizing the excursion more fully is that 
they cannot arrange the time without getting into conflict with other 
staT members or with the administration. Some schools are solving this 
problem by setting aside certain days w hen teachers may arrange excur¬ 
sions and w hen all teachers must authorize absences from classes for this 
purpose. It is true that a pupil may be in two separate classes in which 
excursions arc planned for a particular day, and he may have to make 
a choice between them, but this is far better than no excursions. Often 
Saturday trips may be taken and are w ell worth considering, even though 
not all the members of the class may be present. Afterschool hours also 

may be used to a good advantage, particularly for small groups within 
the class. ' r 

/. Another detail that should be remembered, both as a matter of cour¬ 
tesy and as a matter of good administration, is that of notifying the prin- 
cipa whenever the class is to be away from the school. Parents often 
need to make contact with a pupil, and it is embarrassing for the prin¬ 
cipal to have to admit that he does not know where the class is. 

2. Research Activities. Research activities by individuals and groups 
are primarily problem-solving activities and may consist of library re¬ 
search, laboratory experimentation, and field research. The members of 
an industrial arts class observing a building in the process of construction 
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to find out how rafters are cut and put in place or how forms are made 
for concrete are engaged in a form of research; so is a group studying 
trees in the city park or a student in the library trying to find informa¬ 
tion on education in the colonial period. Among the chief learning values 
of research activities are the following: 

O 

a. Research experiences contribute greatly to the development of a 
scientific attitude and to the ability to apply scientific methods in the 
solution of life’s problems. The ability to clarify a problem, plan ways 
and means of solution, and carry out the research necessary to find 
answers to the problem is a highly important educational aim. Research 
ability can be developed only as pupils continuously face problems neces¬ 
sitating such research experiences over a period of years. It is not some¬ 
thing to be learned primarily in the science class of the senior high 
school but, rather, should be a part of most learning situations at all 

school levels, elementary as well as secondary. 

• • 

It is entirely possible for an individual to develop a scientific attitude in 
certain narrow fields of human experience and at the same time be quite 
unscientific in other areas. Alany men who have learned to be very 

m 9 

scientific in chemistry or biology laboratories, for instance, are most 
unscientific in their thinking about socioeconomic problems. The author 
personally has know n men of science who wxre very profuse in their 
criticisms of the public school program and based this criticism almost 
entirely upon single isolated incidents, generally reported by their own 
children. Some leading industrialists and financiers who are highly scien¬ 
tific in their thinking in their own fields of work have “closed minds” 

C' 

in matters of social reform. An inclination to apply the scientific method 
in thinking and acting in the several areas of human living is developed 
through w ide and long-time experiences in the solution of everyday 
problems in and out of school. A curriculum that does not require a great 
deal of research on the part of the learner is very ineffective in achiev¬ 
ing the aims of education. 

b. Skill in the use of materials and equipment for research purposes 
is most valuable. It is desirable that pupils learn how to use laboratory 
equipment effectively, how to find what they are searching for in the 
library, and how r to plan an excursion and get out of that excursion the 
things they want to know. The old argument that has raged over the 
comparative values of the demonstration method and the laboratory 
method loses its significance when one recognizes that skill in the use 
of the tools of research is a highly important aim of education at all 
levels. Teacher demonstration may have its place in the classroom but is 
not to be considered a substitute for real laboratory and other research 

experiences by the pupils themselves. 
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The following suggestions may prove helpful to the teacher in guiding 
research activities: 

a. Research must be purposeful to the pupil. The use of the library, 
the performing of laboratory experiments, and the making of field trips 
should be undertaken for the purpose of solving real problems. There is 
no need for assigned library research projects in the modern school. 
The day is full of problems for which the pupils need to find answers 
by consulting general reference works, the dictionary, and special books 
and periodicals. Classes in science, health, the vocational subjects, and 
the social studies continuously are in situations where laboratory and field 
study as well as library research are essential to the attainment of their 
goals. Formal research assignments are not at all necessary in a school 
w ith a curriculum based upon the needs of youth, nor does such an 
approach constitute an effective learning situation for most pupils. 

b. Research activities require an abundance of instructional materials. 
It is folly, for instance, to think that real research ability can be devel¬ 
oped if all the student has with which to work is the textbook, a general 
reference series, and a few' isolated reference books selected as supple¬ 
ments to the text. Most secondary school libraries are woefully lacking 
in this regard. The condition, however, generally exists because of lack 
of initiative on the part of teachers and administrators themselves and 
is not to be blamed on the school board or on the community. All too 
many teachers use the lack of an adequate library as an excuse for not 
developing situations requiring real research. Actually, if teachers and 
administrators of counties, cities, and the state were united in their de¬ 
mands for adequately equipped libraries, and if they knew specifically 
what they needed, what it would cost per year, and where desired mate¬ 
rials could be obtained, school libraries could and would be well equipped. 
Unfortunately, too few' schools have developed the kind of curricular 
activities that are dependent upon large amounts of research materials. 

1 lus deficiency has been remedied in most of those secondary schools 
wdtere the teachers as a group are aware of the educational importance 
of research activities. Teachers must realize that in a poorly equipped 
school the problem of an adequate library cannot be solved in a year. 

If teachers really want such a library, however, and are willing to plan 
carefully for its development over a period of several years, they usually 
can and will get it. I hey should realize that the cost of developing and 
maintaining such a library is quite low when compared with total educa¬ 
tional expenditures, yet its effect in increased effectiveness of teaching 
is too great to be ignored. b 

c. I eachers in schools where there is a regular librarian will find 
that the efficiency of the library is affected greatly by the working rela- 
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tionship betw een teachers and the librarian, not only in obtaining mate¬ 
rials but in their use. The librarian can be of greatest service to a class 
if he is well informed about the w ork of the class. The librarian should 
be a member of curriculum groups and should be consulted regularly 
by teachers so that he will know 7 what different groups need or will 
need in the near future. A major function of a school librarian is to aid 
pupils in their research and other library activities, not just to obtain 
and maintain books. It is obvious that he can do this only if he has 
participated in the planning, at least in a consultant capacity. It is equally 
essential that the teacher take the initiative in developing such close 
working relationship. 

d. Research develops out of problems to be solved, problems that are 
real to the pupils and related to their needs. Most effective learning 
situations are filled with such problems. Classes in drama, music appre¬ 
ciation, and homemaking are no exceptions to this principle, although 
teachers are more apt to think of research in connection w ith the sciences 
and social studies. If problems are to be real to the class members, they 
must develop out of pupil planning, not out of teacher assignment. 
Superior teachers are skillful in so guiding the activities of the class that 
these problems become apparent to the pupils themselves. If problems 
perceived by the teacher are not understood or are not accepted by the 
students themselves as they move into the unit, two pertinent questions 
arise: (1) Has teacher guidance been adequate to the situation? (2) Are 
the problems in question really purposeful to the students? 

e. Much argument has arisen over the comparative values of demon¬ 
stration versus laboratory experimentation, and there are some experi¬ 
mental studies that on the surface seem to indicate that teacher demon¬ 
stration is as effective as actual laboratory experimentation by the pupils 
themselves. It probably is true that, if the major purpose of education is to 
study about things and to memorize factual materials, teacher demon¬ 
stration can be quite effective as a teaching procedure. If, however, the 
ability to carry out research by the pupils themselves is a major purpose 
of education, the answer is simple and definite. They just cannot learn 
to do laboratory experimentation merely by watching teacher demon¬ 
strations. They may be able to tell in an examination how the teacher 
performed an experiment and may develop a fair understanding of the 
results of the demonstration. However, they will not have learned to 
utilize the materials and tools of the laboratory in actual research, yet 
the development of this ability is one of the chief values of research 
activities. The abilities to formulate and test hypotheses, to gather and 
interpret data, and to arrive at generalizations come only from practice 
in so doing, not from watching someone else do it. Demonstrations 
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planned and executed by pupils in sharing their learnings with the whole 
class are, of course, research experiences of high order and should be 
encouraged. 

3. Discussion Activities. Discussion activities are experiences in com¬ 
munication and should be so considered. They should not become situ- 
ations in which the pupils recite on studied lessons, even though dignified 
by the title of “socialized recitation." Discussion periods are for inter¬ 
change of thoughts and ideas among the members of the group, in which 
the teacher is an included member. Amonij the values of a well-led dis- 
cussion are the following: 

a. It is an excellent means of clarifying problems for members of the 
group. All may contribute to the thinking, some in greater measure 
than others, to be sure, but even the less capable pupils in the task at 
hand can have something to offer. Pupils are led to think more clearly 
about a problem if they are allowed to present their thinking to the 
class and arc forced to justify their statements, and they may gain greatly 

• . . D D 

from the thoughts and interpretations of others. The teacher has an 
opportunity to enter the discussions in a democratic manner and to 


challenge, encourage, and add ideas to the total thinking of the class. 

b. It is an excellent experience in democratic leadership and control. 
Discussion activities, conducted under the chairmanship of members of 
the class, offer opportunities for selected pupils to gain experience in 
group leadership with others, for the time being, subject to this lead¬ 
ership and control. The development of ability in group leadership 
should be thought of as one of the major aims of practically all school 
activities; the discussion activity is one of the better means of gaining 
the experience so essential to this development. 

c. Discussion activities arc experiences in self-expression. A pupil 
develops the ability to express himself well before groups only as he has 
ample opportunities for so doing. I he ability' to participate informally 
in group discussions is invaluable to the pupil in both school and later 
life and should be an important part of most instructional situations 
regardless of the particular subject field. 


Among the suggestions w hich may prove helpful to the teacher in guid¬ 
ing discussion activities are the following: 

ci. I he teacher should not dominate discussion periods, but neither 
should he fail to act in a guidance capacity. Many of the discussion 
periods should be under pupil chairmanship, particularly the planned 
periods. With continuous experience over an extended period of years, 
pupils can learn to conduct formal and informal group discussions better 
than most adults are at present able to do. Inability of any class to oper¬ 
ate under its ow n chairmanship is evidence of need for such experience. 
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and under no circumstances should it be used by a teacher as an excuse 
for monopolizing leadership capacity. There is.no way that pupils can 
learn to lead their own groups in discussion except by experience in so 
doing. 

Careful guidance must be exercised by the teacher so that leadership is 
not always placed in the hands of those already capable. There is a 
tendency to select for leaders those who need the experience the least. 
Alternation of leadership is desirable, even though this does not always 
secure capable chairmen. Pupils who see leadership development as a 
desired goal will be tolerant of the less capable and will realize the need 
for encouraging them in the acceptance and exercise of chairmanship 
responsibilities in their turn. 

b. Many of the discussions will be informal and unplanned. All group 
learning situations, the school chorus as well as the mathematics class, 
create needs for informal group discussion. This should be engaged in 
as the need arises and often will be under the teacher’s direct leadership. 
However, in the modern classroom where pupils often are working 
together in smaller groups, much of the informal discussion will develop 
out of these group activities and under the chairman of each group. 

c. In most class situations there is a need for definitely planned discus¬ 
sion periods. These should be organized around specific problems on 
which the class has prepared itself. This does not mean teacher-assigned 
problems but, rather, the problems which have been set during the plan¬ 
ning stage of the unit. Many classes set aside certain days of the week 
for this discussion and, through group planning, determine in advance 
the particular problems to be discussed. Often the discussion is initiated 
bv a student panel, whose function it is to open up the major problems; 
at other times it is led by a chairman selected by a class-planning com¬ 
mittee or by the teacher. It is well to encourage the class to evaluate these 
discussion periods and to plan ways and means of improvement. The 
teacher should enter into this evaluation but should keep in mind that 
pupil self-evaluation normally is superior in its results to teacher evalua¬ 
tion of the class. 

d. Considerable thought should be given to the manner in which dis¬ 
cussion problems are stated. Questions which can be answered with “Yes 
and “No” usually are not recommended, as they always have to be fol¬ 
lowed up by additional questions. Purely factual questions may be very 
desirable as problems for study and research if they represent facts for 
which the class really has a need, but they do not make good discussion 
questions. What are ;the chief factors for and against major proposals for 
national defense? leads the class into controversial problems and, if well 
led, into critical discussions. What are the chief provisions of the military 
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draft law? is a perfectly good questions on which to base research hut 
is not a question likely to develop a livelv discussion without supple¬ 
mentary questions calculated to stir up something other than just memory 
of facts. 

There are times when the teacher himself will act as discussion leader 
of planned discussion periods, and there is no objection to this, provided 
that it does not become a habit. The teacher should always keep in mind 
that, as long as he is acting as the discussion chairman, he is preventing 
some pupil from gaining this experience. Teachers can function as 
guides to the discussion just as well, or better, as one of the participants 
and can do so without dominating the discussion. If the teacher has 
developed the respect and confidence of the class, and this he must do if 
he is to be a successful teacher, he will have no difficulty in such guidance. 
He does not need to be in a position to dictate. 

4. Construction Activities. Construction, as a basis for learning', is 

i y r 

accepted without question in such classes as vocational agriculture, home 
economics and in certain of the arts and crafts; its value is much more 
controversial in English, social studies, and science, where learning usually 
has been overbookish in nature. Within the last few decades, however, 
teachers more and more have come to recognize that construction activi¬ 
ties have a great deal to contribute to pupil learning, even in the more 
academic areas of the curriculum. The following are some of the values 
to be gained from the actual building of things: 

ci. Construction activities require a great deal of meaningful research 
and, consequently, contribute to socially desirable understandings. For 
instance, it is not possible for a student committee in an eighth-grade 
genei a 1-science class to plan and build a model of an erosion-control 
project without a great amount of study of the basic scientific principles 
involved. Furthermore, the actual building of the project and its demon¬ 
stration to other members of the class add much to this learning. In simi¬ 
lar manner, the making of a relief map requires careful research if the 
map is to be constructed to scale and is to be geographically correct. 

I upils who make such a map of their own region, and based upon 
theh own lesearch, will develop understandings not possible through 
merely studying a relief map purchased by the school. A junior high 
school girl may study the principles upon w hich baking powder woiis 
and still be unable to bake nutritious and edible biscuits. More than that, 
she is less apt to remember these principles if she stops w ith such study 
alone than she w ould be if she learned them in conjunction with actually 
making biscuits. In the latter case the study has purpose and is related 

to the needs of the pupil, assuming, of course, that she wants to learn 
how to bake biscuits. 
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b. Construction activities are direct experiences in planning and execut¬ 
ing. In group projects they become learning situations requiring a great 
deal of social control for successful completion. The ability of the pupils 
to plan and work together toward definite social ends is highly desirable. 
Opportunities for such group work should be sought by teachers, not 
avoided, even though such activities require a high level of teaching be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of organization and control. 

c. Construction activities often make possible learning situations 
through which the less academically inclined pupils may make worthy 
contributions to the success of the class projects and through which 
they may develop desired understandings not possible through book 
study unsupported by a more direct approach to learning. Actually put¬ 
ting pulleys and cables together, for instance, and operating the block 
and tackle enable many pupils to understand pertinent principles of 
force not possible through academic .study alone, even though books 
may be well illustrated. In the foregoing erosion illustration, many pupils 
could understand and demonstrate principles of conservation which they 
could not understand merely from reading about conservation of soil. 
Many mathematical concepts and processes take on increased meanings 
when actually applied in a construction project, particularly for those 
not too mathematically inclined, and these may include many pupils who 
score high on so-called general intelligence tests. 

d. Construction develops skill in the use of tools. This is a highly es¬ 
sential ability for both boys and girls. Entirely too many pupils leave 
school without adequate know ledge and skill in the use of the common 
tools of the social heritage. Construction projects require the use of 
tools in purposeful learning situations and, consequently, contribute 
definitely to this highly important aim of education. 

e . In many school situations construction projects give a highly de¬ 
sirable atmosphere to the classroom. While this value probably is greater 
at the elementary level than at the secondary level, it should not be 
ignored. An English class studying Shakespeare, for instance, will get 
much more interested in a dramatization of one of the writer’s plays if 
it can be given from a Shakespearean stage with Shakespearean costumes. 
Models of homes help to make more realistic the work of a class in a 

home-management unit. 

The follow ing suggestions will prove helpful to teachers in the guid¬ 
ance of construction activities, particularly in classes in which construc¬ 
tion is not a major part of the daily work of the class: 

a. Construction activities, like all other types of learning experiences, 
should be purposeful to the learner. It is not enough that the teacher 
thinks that something should be built; it is essential that it be something 
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the pupils want to make. Projects that are primarily teachers’ projects 
rather than the pupils’ have a wav of not getting finished or of being done 
under duress. At best, construction projects are difficult to handle in 
classes not chiefly engaged in such activities; they become almost impos¬ 
sibilities unless both teacher and pupils are genuinely interested. 

b. It is well for the inexperienced teacher to avoid elaborate construc¬ 
tion activities in classes which are primarily academic in nature until 
he has developed confidence in his leadership ability. At best, this is one 
of the most difficult activities to guide, as most classrooms arc not planned 
for this type of group work and most student groups are relatively 
inexperienced in the kind of social and individual discipline essential 
for the success of construction activities. It is well to move slowly and 

9 

confine early projects to the type not requiring too much in the way 

of tools and materials and not calling for excessive pupil movement 

about the room. Just how far and how rapidly the teacher and class can 

go safely will depend upon the past experiences of the class, the attitude 

of the administration, and the suitability of the classroom for activities 

» 

requiring considerable pupil freedom in moving about the room and the 
building. 

c. Construction projects must be authentic and well planned and exe¬ 
cuted if they are to be highly educational. A Tennessee Valley project 
done in relief, but not authentic, loses most of its educational value and 


actually may be misleading. 1 he building of a Shakespearean stage that 
is not historically correct contributes to “sloppy” research habits by 
the pupils. 

d. I here must be careful pupil-teacher planning if confusion is to be 
avoided. This is true of any type of learning activity which results in 
freedom of pupil movement and which is dependent upon pupil planning 
for its success. Construction activities, in particular, can get out of hand 
if not carefully planned by the group in advance. Many teachers find it 
helpful to hold a planning period at the beginning of each session in 
which there is to be group activity under pupil control. A group without 
a plan for the day soon drifts into time-killing activities with little 
real learning value but with a great many disruptive effects. 

c. I he success of all democratic group-learning activities is dependent 
upon the ability and desire of the members of the group to assume 
responsibility for their own behavior, individually and collectively. No 


group in w hich both pupils and teacher operate upon the philosophy 
that it is the teacher who is responsible for the discipline of the group 
can engage in group activities necessitating a high degree of pupif free¬ 
dom of action. While it is true that activities of this nature are dependent 
upon the ability of the class to discipline itself, it is equally true that 
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such activities are essential to the development of social control bv the 

pupils. The lack of this ability in a class freed from teacher dictation is 

evidence that the class needs experience in those activities which build 

self-discipline. In many school situations teachers will have to move 

slowly, but move they must, or the pupils will never develop this 
ability. 

w 

f. There has been much argument over whether construction projects 
should be in miniature or full scale. If the teacher and class clearly under¬ 
stand the purpose of the particular construction project, the answer 
should be self-evident. If the Shakespearean stage, for instance, is to be 
used for actual dramatizations, it must be large enough for the purpose. 
If the intent is merely to illustrate to the class what these stages were like, 
a miniature stage w ill serve the purpose very well. It is obvious that 
relief maps and most conservation projects must be made to scale, as 
their natural size prevents anything else. An art class, however, engaged 
in pottery making certainly should make things full size in most in¬ 
stances. The size is determined by the purpose of the construction, not 
by any rule of pedagogy per se. 

g. As a general rule it is undesirable to keep completed projects 

around the school after they have served their purpose. Such projects 

take up space, and they usually have little value to subsequent groups. 

If the teacher will remember that the major value of construction projects 

is in the building process itself and in the planning and research essential 

to such construction, the answ er is clear. Projects should be disposed of 

after those who built them have no further need for them. There are 

exceptions, of course, and the teacher w ill have to decide w hether the 

chief value of a given project is in its construction or in its utility to the 

present and to future classes. Only those things should be kept around 

the school which have utility value in excess of construction value. 

* 

There is little incentive for a class to build a model of an erosion-control 
project if there is one in the classroom left behind by last year's class; 
yet the chief value of such a project is in the building of it, not in the 
completed project itself. The Shakespearean stage, however, might be 
something to keep if there is storage space, as it was built for use in 
dramatization rather than for the values of the construction alone. 

h. Construction, to be most efficient, requires fairly long periods of 
time. Unfortunately, this is a matter largely beyond control of the class¬ 
room teacher, particularly in the senior.high school. Many junior high 
schools, however, have developed a program that keeps the pupils with 
a home-room teacher for from two hours to half of the day. Some 
senior high schools also are moving in the direction of longer periods 
in order that teaching may be more of a laboratory procedure. As 
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more and more teachers feel a need for longer periods to allow adequate 
time for excursions, construction, and other time-consuming activities, it 
will be possible to secure the necessary administrative reorganization, 
but this cannot and should not come until teachers want it themselves. 

5. Reporting Activities. Pupil reports long have been a part of the 
learning activities of the conventional school and, normally, have been 
poorly guided. If well done, however, reporting can be highly educa¬ 
tional. Among the values of this activity are the following: 

a. A good report normally requires a considerable amount of re¬ 
search and organization by individuals and by groups of pupils. As indi¬ 
cated befoie, this ability is a major aim of education. /Most experience 
units are filled with situations requiring such research and report. 

b. The report is a means whereby individuals w ithin the class may 
share their experiences with others. For instance, a committee that has 
made a special study of the judicial system in government may, through 
the medium of the report, present its findings to the whole class. This 
may be done through individual reports, through a panel discussion, by 
means of dramatization of courts in action, by the use of various audio¬ 
visual aids, and by combinations of the several means of reporting. 

c. I he ability to make a good report, as indicated above, is a valuable 

end in itself. Pupils, singly and in groups, will develop the ability to make 

effective presentations to others only as they have ample opportunity to 
learn this through experience. 

d. I he reporting activity is an experience in learning through listen- 
ing. Pupils generally are not good audiences for their own classmates, 
chiefly because most school reports do not contribute much that really 
is worth listening to. This, however, need not be the case. If reporting 
is well done, the audience as well as the reporting individuals are learn¬ 
ing desirable ways of social behavior—behavior from the educative rather 
than from the disciplinarian point of view. 

e. The reporting activity offers opportunity to utilize valuable com¬ 
munity sources of information, particularly laymen w ho have something 
worth while to contribute to the development of the unit. Patrons who 
have traveled in foreign lands, scientists and industrialists in or near the 
community, visiting specialists from other communities, these and many 

others have a great deal to offer, and it is through reporting activities 
that much of it may he done. 

Among the suggestions which may prove helpful in guiding reporting 
activities in the classroom are the following: r & 

a. Reporting activities, like all other experiences, must be purposeful 
to the pupils. Most good units abound with opportunities for such re¬ 
porting, for both written and oral reports by groups and by individuals. 
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There is no need in any class for creating the type of artificial reporting 
situations so common to English classes and to many others. The need 
for communicating ideas in accomplishing the work of an experience 
unit is so great that each week is filled with situations which require 
informal reports of progress, evaluations of work done, and sharing 
known information with others of the class. Not only will there be 
much informal reporting, but numerous occasions will arise necessitating 
formal reporting—reporting carefully planned and accomplished. These 
reports should not be teacher-assigned, as in a well-guided unit the need 
for such reporting becomes obvious to the pupils themselves. If the 
teacher finds that he must assign reports in order to get any made, he 
should examine his methods carefullv, as well as the nature of the unit 

9 

itself, to see if the pupils have developed a genuine curiosity in regard 
to the problems and activities of the unit. 

b. Formal reports should be carefully organized and well presented. 
There should be very few unsatisfactory reports, unsatisfactory, that 
is, in terms of the capabilities of the reporting individual or group. In 
general a poor report is an indication of inadequate preparation. One of 
the requisites of effective guidance bv the teacher is to make sure that 
pupils have planned their reports well, that they have enough time to 
carry out the necessary research and to have engaged in any essential 
practice before making a presentation to the whole group. There is no 
value in allowing poor reports, and a great deal of harm may be done, 
particularly in the development of good audience situations. If re¬ 
ports are given on assignment for the purpose of providing the teacher 
with a basis of grading each student, it is helpful if there are poor as well 
as good reports, as it gives the teacher needed justification for giving low 
grades to some pupils and high grades to others. If, however, the teacher 
is primarily concerned with the fullest possible development of each 
and every one of the pupils of the class, and if he would have the re¬ 
porting activity of educational value to the audience as well as to the 
person or persons reporting, then his aim should be to have each report 

be well given. 

c. Reports should be diversified as well as interesting. The individual 
report is badly overworked in most classes. Group reporting should be 
utilized more often than is now the case. Pupils should learn how to 
make effective use of dramatization, to use motion pictures and other 
audio-visual aids, to present forum and panel discussions, and to make 
full use of community resources. It is much more effective in a home¬ 
making class, for instance, to report on how to bathe and care for a baby 
by demonstrating with a real baby than merely to tell how to do it. 
The effectiveness of the presentation may be increased by the use of 
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motion pictures on child care. A group may utilize several of the many 
means of communicating ideas in the same report. Talking alone, as a 
general rule, is not very effective if the educative value of the report to 
the class is considered. 

Dramatization, as a means of reporting, has far greater possibilities 
than is generally recognized by secondary school teachers and pupils. 
If there is a tendency to believe that this type of learning activity is a 
bit juvenile, one should examine the teaching methods of the armed 
services, in which dramatization plays a dominant part. 

d. The teacher should not hesitate to make reports himself when 
this will contribute to the effectiveness of the learning situation. So 
much has been written and spoken against lecturing in the secondary 
schools that teachers often feel apologetic for talking for any extended 
time to the class. I he teacher should look upon himself as an important 
resource person, and yet he should be careful not to develop lecturing 
as a habit. There are times when lie can and should make formally or¬ 
ganized presentations to the group, especially in situations in which his 
experience has been such that he has something unique to offer. Such 
lectures, however, should be few and far between as a general rule. 

e. As has been indicated above, the class should make full use of per¬ 
sons in the community w ho have something of value to contribute to 
the class. F.ach school should make continuous community surveys to 
learn of persons who, by reason of past experiences or present occupations 
and hobbies, have something of educational worth and who arc willing 
and capable of making good presentations. This group includes profes¬ 
sional men, artisans, homemakers, and political leaders. No apologies need 
be offered in approaching them, as most feel complimented by being 
asked to participate in the education of the youth of the community. 

/. I he necessity of a good audience situation has been mentioned. In 
general, the teacher should not ask pupils to sit and be courteous in 
situations that adults would not tolerate. As previously suggested, this 
means that reporting must be interesting and educative to the listener as 
well as to the person or persons reporting. Situations in winch the audi¬ 
ence can participate are desirable but not always necessary. Evaluations 
°f reporting situation should include a consideration of audience 
reaction. Good communication situations require intelligent and courteous 
listeners as well as effective presentations. 

(). C ) eativc Activities. As suggested in Chapter 2, creative expression 
today is thought of as any form of self-expression w hich for the learner 
is original or is an improvement upon prior expression. The ability to 
express oneself creatively in the various mediums of expression-oral and 
w iitten expiession, aits and crafts, music, rhythmics, and dramatization 
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—is one of the major aims of education and an aim in most teaching 

situations. Certainly opportunities are almost limitless in the develop 

ment of an experience unit. Among the values of creative activities are 
the following: 

O 

a. They are direct experiences in creative expression, which is the only 
means through which creative ability can be developed. For instance, 
one cannot learn to write poetry by studying the poetry of others or 
even by imitating the writings of the masters. The ability to express 
oneself creatively develops out of situations where there is a desire or need 
for such expression and encouragement in such expression. 

b. They stimulate other desired learning activities. The making of a 
mural depicting a historical event, the designing of stage scenery, the 
dramatization of a contemporary or historical situation—all these activities 
require a great deal of research if they are to be authentic. Skill in the 
use of various tools is essential to the success of many of the creative 
activities. Creative music and the arts and crafts, for instance, require the 
development of related techniques, w hile dramatization requires a study 
of the techniques of dramatic interpretation. Creative expression is de¬ 
sirable for itself alone, but the related learnings essential to its success 
are also of great importance in the education of youth. 

c. There is a very close relationship between the development of crea¬ 
tive ability and the development of appreciations. A pupil who has 
written poetry himself, who has helped to create an original dramatiza¬ 
tion, or who has helped write the words and music for a song to be used 
as part of a dramatic presentation has developed a kindred feeling for the 
really great poets, dramatists, and composers that is hard to overesti¬ 
mate. The development of appreciation in any given area requires satis¬ 
factory experiences in that field for the learner. Much will come through 
pleasant experiences with the works of the masters—hearing fine music, 
enjoying good poetry, and seeing outstanding play productions. These 
experiences are greatly enhanced if the learner himself has developed a 
desire to express himself creatively in the same fields and if he has had 
some experience in so doing. The quality of his own self-expression is 
not too important; his attitude toward such expression is of utmost 
concern to teachers w r ho would guide youth to higher appreciations of 
the beautiful in life and in nature. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful to the teacher in guid¬ 
ing creative activities in the development of an experience unit: 

a. Creative activities must be purposeful in nature. This means that the 
teacher must so guide the unit that situations w ill arise which stimulate 
the desire for such expression. The need of a committee to make a re¬ 
port of its ow n special project has great possibilities; it may stimulate 
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dramatizations, graphic representations, the painting of murals or making 
of costumes to show modes of living in other places and times, and 
descriptive writings. A well-guided unit on communication in a tenth- 
grade English class will stimulate writings of many sorts; most historical 
units have great possibilities for dramatization and for creative activities 
in the arts and crafts. Work in mathematics can stimulate graphic repre¬ 
sentations and dramatic activities. 

In general, secondary pupils have had very limited school experience 
in creative expression. In most schools major emphasis still is placed 
upon the more formal study of the work of the masters rather than upon 
stimulating creative activities by the pupils themselves. As a consequence, 
teachers may find it difficult to develop a desire for such expression and 
to convince pupils that they really have potential ability to create. In 
such situations it is well to move w ith caution and to realize that progress 
will come slowly. A group dramatization often makes a good starting 
point. Graphic representations in connection w ith individual and group 
reports are not too difficult to stimulate and guide. Dramatizations folhnv- 
ing the pattern of radio broadcasts are quite easily executed. Opportuni¬ 
ties for school publication of poetry and prose will stimulate such w riting 
it this does not become so highly competitive that all but the most capable 
are discouraged. If the teacher will keep in mind that his chief task is 
to guide the pupils into situations w here they w ill have a need for crea¬ 
tive expression and then to see that they receive needed technical help, 
he w ill be well on his way to success in developing creative ability on 
the part of his pupils. 

b. Often activities begun in one class may be carried over into other 
classes for technical guidance. Science and social studies units often result 
in the development of needs for special help from the music, art, physical 
education, and dramatics teachers. If these specialists can come into the 
social studies or science rooms to work w ith pupils, so much the better. 
It is possible, however, for much of the music or art activities to grow' 
out of projects being developed in other rooms. It is obvious that such 
correlation requires very close working relationships, including coopera¬ 
tive planning among the teachers concerned. Such cooperative plan¬ 
ning is a mark of the good school, however, and should not be cl i fid cult 
to arrange. 

c. Creative activities need to be adjusted to the developmental level 
of the learner. I he type of dramatization suitable for a fourth-grade 
child would seem juvenile to the senior high school pupil. In many 
schools, for instance, rhythmic activities would be branded as “sissy” by 
the boys. In others, however, w here pupils have been used to rhythmic 
expression throughout the elementary and junior high school, the reac- 
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tion would be highly favorable. Many pupils who are too restrained to 
portray emotions of fear or love in a dramatization may be able to por¬ 
tray the serious scientist quite acceptably. The important thing is that 
the teacher study the backgrounds of his pupils, that he respect their 
attitudes in the matter of creative expression, but that he also lay out a 
program to lead them into situations in which there is a need for this 
form of learning activity—situations in which they may start at their own 
levels of development and progress from there. In some schools this will 
be at a high level; in most schools creative activities will have to be kept 
relativelv simple in the beginning. 

7. Appreciative Activities. Appreciations, as has been said before, are 
developed through continuous experiencing combined with satisfying re¬ 
sults. A pupil learns to appreciate various kinds of poetry as he has a 
great variety of poetic experiences and as these experiences are of a 
nature to make him desire further activity in the same and related fields. 
Conversely, experiences with literature, music, art, rhythmics, and nature 
itself which do not lead to feelings of satisfaction not only fail to develop 
appreciations but actually create feelings of dislike. The very formal 
studies of art, music, and literature, characteristic of the school of yester¬ 
day, often failed miserably in developing appreciations because the pro¬ 
cedure was in violation of applicable psychological principles. Appre¬ 
ciations are states of feelings—the affective phases of life—and closely 
related to the more pleasant emotions. They are not something to be 
studied and learned but, rather, are the results of rich and satisfying 
experiences with the beautiful in life. Some suggestions for guiding 
appreciative activities follow: 

ci. The development of appreciations is an aim of all teachers and in 
most teaching and learning situations. Opportunities for real apprecia¬ 
tive experiences abound in most of life’s activities. Guidance in radio 
listening both in and out of school time, in the selection of motion pictures 
for leisure-time participation, and in other activities leading to an in¬ 
creased appreciation of the beautiful in life constitutes a major responsi¬ 
bility of all teachers in the public schools. Many teaching areas not gen¬ 
erally considered to be vitally concerned w ith appreciative development 
possess great opportunities for such experiences. Physical education 
classes can and should contribute to an increased appreciation of beauty 
in form and motion; social studies classes should provide real experiences 
with the music, art, and literature of the peoples of the world, past as 
well as present; science, through the development of understanding of 
the scientific principles involved in sound and color, for instance, is not 
lacking in possibilities; nor are the industrial arts with their opportuni¬ 
ties for creative expression in woodworking, metalworking, and other 
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crafts. Literature, music, and art classes, of course should be continuous 
experiencing in both the creative and appreciative aspects of life. 

b. Appreciations in any given area of expression are directly affected 
by developed ability, assuming that the learning activities of the indi¬ 
vidual have been satisfying. The experienced musician, with his ability to 
attend to the parts as well as to the total pattern of a choral selection, is 
capable of enjoyment in music which goes beyond that of the person 
lacking in such ability. However, it should not be assumed that technical 

W m 

ability is an absolute requirement in the development of a high degree 
of appreciation. Satisfying experiences in intelligent listening can result 
in highly developed abilities to gain pleasure from the fine in music, 
literature, the arts and crafts, and rhythmics. 

c . There is a close relationship between creative ability and the ap¬ 
preciations in any particular field of expression. The pupil who has 
written poetry has a feeling of kinship for the poet w hich many do not 
have. The development of real creative ability in the arts and crafts, 

combined with the mastery of the technical skills essential for such 

* 

expression, makes possible an enjoyment of the works of others not at¬ 
tainable by the novice. The teachers in social studies and English who 
are encouraging creative expression through the many activities of the 
learning situation are thereby developing in their pupils the ability to 
appreciate the works of others as well as to express themselves. 

d. Many appreciative experiences of youth should and will be in¬ 
formal in character. Moralizing, directed memorization, required reports, 
and assigned lessons with accompanying examinations not only are un¬ 
necessary in the guidance ol appreciative experiences but often defeat 
the purpose of instruction. If the teacher will keep in mind the psycho¬ 
logical principle that all of us, teachers as well as pupils, tend to seek 
repetition and enlargement of those experiences which are satisfying in 
nature and to avoid those which arc unsatisfactory, and if the teacher 
will govern his teaching accordingly, he is on the road to intelligent 
leadership of youth in the development of appreciations of the beautiful 
in life. If, however, he insists on formalizing these experiences and 
requiring tasks which to the pupil are meaningless or distasteful, he not 
only is failing to achieve the purposes of his instruction but is also creat- 
ing antagonistic attitudes that will result in future avoidance. 

c. As in all other learning situations, it is essential that planned ex¬ 
pediences be adjusted to the abilities and needs of the learners. In the 
past w'e have been so overconcerned that all pupils have contact with the 
works of certain of the masters that we have forced upon children a 
great amount of poetry, prose, music, and art created not for children 
and early adolescents but for mature and intelligent adults. We now 
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know that the psychology upon which such teaching was based is faulty. 

Teachers of past decades may be excused for their actions, but there is 
no valid excuse for such instruction today. 

How may the unit be culminated? The closing phase of an experience 
unit normally is spoken of as the culmination of the unit. It is the phase 
in which the finding of the various committees and individuals are syn¬ 
thesized; it is a period of group sharing. It includes an over-all evalua¬ 
tion of the activities of the unit to determine the extent to which the 
aims have been accomplished. At times the culminating activities assume 
quite elaborate proportions; at other times they are simple and unpre¬ 
tentious. A science class, as an illustration, working with a unit on 
“Energy” may invite parents to attend an evening session of the class 
during which pupils demonstrate the various sources of energy and 
attempt to look into the future of a beginning atomic age. The class in 
drama may close the semester's work w ith a major play production or 
with a series of short plays in w hich all members of the class participate. 
The class in problems of American democracy may culminate the unit 
on “Marriage and the Family” with a series of panel discussions, each led 
by a committee which has made an intensive study of a particular prob¬ 
lem, for instance, “How to be Happy Though Married,” “Religion in 
the Home,” and “Financial Management.” Teachers often ask, “Is it 
necessary or desirable to give an examination at the close of a unit?” 
There can be no unqualified answer to this question. Tests can be most 
helpful in determining pupil growth in some of the aims of education 
and are recommended if constructed and used for this purpose and not 
merely as a device for determining grades to go on the periodic report 
cards. Many of the chief aims of a unit do not lend themselves to ob¬ 


jective measurement or to subjective written tests but are no less im¬ 
portant because of this fact. The ability of a pupil to organize his think¬ 
ing and to make an effective oral presentation is too elusive for exact 
measurement. If, however, a recording is made of a pupil’s talk before 
the class at the beginning of the year and then another after several 
months of work in trying to improve his organization and delivery, both 
he and the teacher can note improvement or lack of improvement. 

The problem of evaluation will be discussed in considerable detail in a 
later chapter and w ill include the role of tests in the measurement of 
pupil grow th. 
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DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What is the modern concept of desirable discipline in the classroom? 
What are the characteristics of a classroom situation in which there is “good 
discipline”? 

2. Today good teachers think in terms of democratic control in the class¬ 
room rather than teacher-maintained discipline. What are the essential dif¬ 
ferences between these concepts in operation? 

3. What are the major factors generally contributing to poor classroom 
control? Consider both group and individual behavior. 

4. What are the chief factors in securing desirable behavior in the class¬ 
room, both individual and group? 

5. What are some recommended procedures for handling so-called problem 
cases in the classroom? 

6. Is it fair to say that the school, the home, and community generally are 
responsible for serious group-behavior situations rather than the pupils? De¬ 
fend your answer. 

What is the modern concept of classroom discipline? During recent 
decades there has been a fairly rapid drift away from the idea of disci¬ 
pline as teacher-maintained order in the classroom. Democratic control 
with teacher-pupil planning combined with joint responsibility for the 
development of an effective working situation is superseding the teacher 
dictatorship of the conventional school. The most successful teacher is 
the one who does not need to maintain discipline but, rather, assumes 
the position of guide and counselor in a classroom in which the pupils 
and teacher are working cooperatively toward pupil-desired goals and 
in which the pupils feel and accept individual and collective responsi¬ 
bility for their own behavior. There is no argument over who is respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of discipline; it is a mutual responsibility of 
the group, including the teacher, who is in a leadership capacity. The 
teacher cannot avoid responsibility for the behavior of the class, but 
neither can the pupils if classroom experiences are to contribute to the 
ability to live effectively as members of a democratic community. 
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Teacher-maintained discipline creates a dictatorship in which the pupils 
feel little or no responsibility for their own actions, while failure of 
both teacher and class to develop effective behavior control results in 
anarchy. Neither is tolerable in American education. Effective control 
through leadership and guidance, then, is the teacher’s aim, not the 
maintenance of discipline through dictatorial methods. 

What are the characteristics of a democratically controlled classroom? 
If the reader will think back over the two illustrations presented in 
Chapter 1, he will recognize certain major differences in the means 
of classroom control. Mr. Nelson is a benevolent dictator. He is kind, 
interested in his class, and firm but fair in his treatment of pupils. It will 
be noted, however, that he is always in direct control of the situation, 
telling the pupils just what thev are to do, how they are to do it, and when 
it must be accomplished. He rules his w illing subjects in a kindly way, but 
rule them he does. I le has few, if any, serious disciplinary problems, as 
he is respected by his pupils and conducts the class in a rather interesting- 
manner. Also, the pupils most likely have been subjected to teacher 
domination for many years, so there is no thought of rebellion. In the 

• O 

foregoing case the responsibility for the effectiveness of control and of 
lesson getting rests upon the teacher, and this is recognized and accepted 
by class, teacher, and community. It is a situation still characteristic of 
all too many classrooms in the secondary schools of today. 

Mr. Kingman’s class operates on an entirely different basis and under 
a considerably different philosophy of education. The position of the 
teacher in this classroom is that of a leader w ho stimulates and guides but 
"'ho expects the class to set its own goals and to devise ways and means 
of achieving them. Mr. Kingman feels definite responsibility for the be¬ 
havior and accomplishments of the class, but so does each member of 
the group. 1 he class hour is an experience in democratic living for its 
members, \\ ith the pupils constituting a small community which they 
govern for their own interests. The class may not move along rapidly in 
subject-matter coverage, but it can move under its own power and can 
function effectively for a considerable length of time w ithout the pres¬ 
ence of the teacher, a condition which is not true of Mr. Nelson’s class. 
Of chief significance to the problem of this chapter, however, is the 
development of a feeling of responsibility on the part of the class for its 
own actions, combined with the ability to govern itself w ith less and less 
direct teacher-imposed control. There is no lack of discipline, but it is 
self-discipline, which is discipline of the highest order. It is discipline 
dominated by purpose, not order maintained for the sake of order. There 

is no general disciplinary problem under these circumstances, nor should 
there be. 
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What are the factors contributing to desirable or undesirable class¬ 
room behavior situations? A school can exist without behavior problems 
no more than the community itself. This should be obvious without 
further discussion. However, any school that has a general behavior 
problem existing throughout should conduct a careful examination to find 
out what is w rong with itself, the community, or both. Children and 
youth are not inherently bad any more than they are inherently good. 
Whatever their behavior patterns, they grow out of home, school, and 
community environments; they do not just happen. There are always 
causes for behavior, good or bad. Causes of general misbehavior are not 
too difficult to detect by one who has developed a reasonably high degree 
of understanding of group motivation. It goes without saying that the 
teacher and administrator must develop such understandings to a fairly 
high degree if they are to do their work effectively. The causes of un¬ 
desirable behavior in an individual, however, may lie so deeply sub¬ 
merged that the services of a psychiatrist may be required before reme¬ 
dial measures are possible. 

It must be realized that the understanding of the causes of unsatisfac¬ 
tory behavior, both group and individual, requires an awareness of the 
total situation motivating the behavior of the person or persons concerned. 
A particular class may create considerable disturbance under one teacher 
and not under another. This may result from the personalities and be¬ 
havior of the teachers themselves; it may stem from the nature of the 

9 

subject matter of the courses, or it may be a combination of these and 
other factors. While the various circumstances contributing to undesir¬ 
able group behavior in a classroom cannot be considered in isolation, it is 
helpful to examine possible causal factors separately in a discussion of this 
nature. Among the more important causes of poor behavior in the class¬ 
room and the school as a whole are the following: 

7. Lack of Pupil Purpose in the Learning Situation . Where there is 
intrinsic motivation for the task at hand, there seldom is a general be¬ 
havior problem. Students who see real value to themselves in the learn¬ 
ings of the classroom normally w ill be more interested in their accom¬ 
plishments than in causing disturbances. Conversely, pupils who have no 
purpose in the learning at hand are potential troublemakers. Teacheis 
whose methods are such that the class fails to see the things to be done as 
worth doing or who are trying to teach a body of subject matter that 
actually is lacking in purpose for the class are forced into positions where 
they must provide external motivation, both positive and negative, in 
order to get the tasks accomplished. Under such circumstances the 
teacher must be able to maintain discipline through the force of his 
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personality or through rewards or the fear of punishments, as there is 
little inherent in the learning situation to cause the pupils to want to at¬ 
tend to the work itself. An excellent illustration of this generalization is 
provided by Mr. Green, a successful high school basketball coach. Mr. 
Green has no serious behavior problems in the gymnasium, where all his 
pupils have real purpose in the learning situation, that of learning to play 
basketball and, if possible, making the team; but he has a great deal of 
disciplinary troubles in his class in European history, in which the pupils 
are not interested but which they take because it is a requirement for all 
tenth-graders. This does not mean that history cannot become really 

• 9 

meaningful to tenth-grade pupils. In this case, how ever, the coach does 
not have the ability to develop such interest, and his comparatively easy¬ 
going ways with his pupils allows them to “get out of hand” so fre¬ 
quently that the principal is becoming quite worried. 

Pupils will work hard if they are interested; they will work fairly well 


under external motivation combined with firm control; but if both inter¬ 
est and control are lacking, even normally well-behaved pupils will get 
embroiled. 

Lack of challenge in the learning situation often is a cause of trouble- 
making by pupils of high ability in a particular field of learning. In a class 
in w hich all members arc expected to complete the same assignments, 
such assignments must be geared to the capacities of the middle group, 
with the result that the pupil of high potential lacks sufficient challenge. 
Often he gets his lessons with little effort and, with nothing else to do, 
searches for ways and means of relieving his boredom. If allowed and 
encouraged to do so, he may find worth-while things to do, but if forced 
to sit and listen to explanations of problems which he understands thor¬ 
oughly or to discuss w hat to him seem trivial questions, he may find less 
socially desirable ways of keeping busy. 

2. (continuous I'ctiluic in Lcflvning. It is a w ell-understood and accepted 
I act that individuals, old and voting, must know success in their work 
if they aie to remain interested in it. Is it equally well known that per¬ 
sons who cannot gain success after repeated efforts in an undertaking 
tend to avoid these and similar situations in the future. If forced into 
such circumstances, as they often are in the conventional school, they 
will find ways and means of escaping the stigma attached to continuous 
failure. Some adopt a “don t care” attitude; some blame the teacher; 
others escape reality by turning to daydreaming where they can create 
their own successes, while some become troublemakers in their efforts 
t° gain ^e plaudits of their classmates. Under conditions in which the 
teacher is the one responsible for the discipline of the class, with pupils 
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feeling little or no such responsibility themselves, “teacher baiting” is a 
common pastime and a means of gaining social prestige. 

Several years ago the author was connected with a large secondary 
school in which the pupils of low academic potential were segregated 
from the so-called average and high ability but were still taught the 
same things in about the same way, only more slowly. These “low- 
ability” classes contained large numbers of troublemakers along with 
those who sought refuge in daydreaming or in rationalizations of various 
sorts. An attitude survey revealed that very few of them liked school, 
that almost all of them either disliked reading or were indifferent to it, 
that a large percentage of the pupils considered themselves unable to 
learn arithmetic, and that most of them intended to quit school when 
they reached the upper compulsory-age limit. Library records indicated 
that very few borrowed books except under teacher assignment. Only 
one or two teachers in the school willingly accepted these classes, and 
there was considerable teacher complaint from those who believed that 
they were assigned more than their quota. 

An experiment was begun with two of these so-called low-ability 
classes to see if the very unsatisfactory conditions prevalent could be 
improved. Two-hour periods were developed by scheduling English and 
social studies for consecutive periods. A teacher was selected for the 
experiment who was known to understand adolescent youth, w ho could 
develop a curriculum adjusted to their needs and abilities, and who 
wanted to w ork with these groups. She was assigned one group for a 
two-hour period in the morning and another for the afternoon. In the 
beginning an effort was made to get the pupils interested in determining 
their own abilities and interests. Reading and arithmetic tests were ad¬ 
ministered, scored, and then made the subject of group and individual 
conferences of teacher and pupil. The social studies course of study and 
the adopted textbooks w ere dispensed w ith, and the curriculum for the 
year was developed around problems of community living. Field trips, 
visual instructional aids, dramatization, and visitors from community 


institutions replaced the textbook as source materials for learning how the 
community was solving its problems of social living. Communication 
activities developed out of the needs of the members of the class for self- 
expression, not from assigned themes and reports. Books of low reading 
difficulty were obtained and used freely with no apologies for their use. 
Special reading periods were set aside for remedial- and developmental- 
reading activities, with help from a reading expert provided as needed. 
There were free reading periods during which the pupils were encour¬ 
aged to read books which they could understand and enjoy. Many pupils 
selected library books normally used in the fifth and sixth grades. At 
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mid-term, reading tests again were administered, and the pupils discussed 
their progress or lack of progress with the teacher and among themselves. 
Tests again were given at the close of the school year. These tests indi¬ 
cated that many had made surprising growths in their reading abilities. 
Of more importance were the great changes in pupil attitudes. Many 
said they were enjoying school for the first time they could remember. 
A number confessed to an enjoyment of reading, and the librarian fur¬ 
nished records to show that a majority of the pupils were taking books 
home of their own accord to read—many for the first time since their 
entry into the junior high school. A majority thought they would like 
to go on to high school if it could be like the past year. Interestingly 
enough, but not at all unexpected, was the fact that problems of discipline 
largely disappeared as the pupils developed interest in the things they 
were doing and as they began to develop a feeling of successful achieve¬ 
ment in their schoolwork. For the first time in vears these pupils were 
beginning to develop a sense of security and of “belongingness” in the 
classroom situation and to see the work of the school as purposeful. 

It is a sad but true fact that many, if not most, of the so-called disci¬ 
plinary problems are created by the school itself through failure to 

« f ' 

develop a curriculum fitted to the needs and abilities of all pupils and 
through its inability to develop learning situations in which all can know- 
success in the achievement of individual goals. 1 he classroom and the 
school in which a purposeful curriculum has been developed and in 
which all can attain success in accordance with their abilities seldom have 
problems of undesirable group behavior. It is realized that some com¬ 
munity environments are such that the efforts of even the best schools 

are partially nullified, but the preceding generalization still holds in the 
great majority of situations. 

3. Autocratic Control. Autocratic methods of control create in the 
pupils the attitude that the teacher and the administration primarily are 
responsible for maintaining the discipline of the school. This is’ true 
whether it is a benevolent dictatorship, as are so many of our classroom 
situations, or a despotism in which the teacher’s word is law and is 
enforced rigidly. Classroom order which is maintained by teacher 
domination and in which the pupils do not believe themselves to be 
responsible for control tends to break down in the absence of the 
authority. In any class w here disorder tends to develop during a pro¬ 
longed absence of the teacher, there is an undesirable behavior problem 
of a serious nature, even though the class is under “perfect control” 
while the teacher is present. Self-discipline is an essential of democratic 
living. I he tendency to break rules in school if you can “get aw ay” 
with it does not differ from the adult tendency to break speed and <*ame 
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laws if one thinks he can do so without getting caught. Call it what you 
will, it still is an undesirable behavior pattern. It is the direct result of 
the failure of the person to accept responsibility for his own behavior 
and to develop a desire to live within the rules. It is far better to have 
a class that can exercise reasonable self-control, even with a degree of 
noise and some confusion, than to have a class that is quiet and orderly 
at all times when under teacher control but that gets out of hand when 
teacher controls are removed. The inability of a class to discipline itself 
is a serious behavior problem, even though not generally recognized as 
such, and is not to be remedied merely by stricter teacher supervision. 

The problem of developing self-discipline in a situation in which it is 
nonexistent is exceedingly difficult. If the attitude of the whole school, 
including the principal, teachers, and pupils, is that of teacher responsi¬ 
bility for the maintenance of order, it may be practically impossible for 
one teacher to develop democratic control in his own classroom. This is 
especially true under the extreme departmentalization of our present 
secondary schools, in which the teacher meets several different classes 
daily for comparatively short periods each. 

Certainly, there has to be order in the classroom if work is to be accom- 
plished, and no teacher can have continued disorder and hope to main¬ 
tain his standing in the school and community. The teacher’s goal in his 
own classroom and in the school as a whole should be that of developing 
a feeling of responsibility on the part of the pupils for their own 
behavior. Through no other approach can the school claim credit for 
contributing to the ability of pupils to govern themselves adequatelv. 

If a teacher has to become a classroom dictator because of the general 
attitude and organization of the school, it should be a temporary expedi¬ 
ent. If in doubt, it is safer for the beginning teacher to be a bit over- 
cautious in relinquishing control, but the necessity for continuously 
exercising a dictatorial role indicates failure to develop adequate pupil 
responsibility for their ow n behavior. 

4. Classroom Facilities and Equipment . Most classrooms, with the 
exception of those designed for industrial arts, homemaking, physical 
education, and some of the sciences, are planned and equipped for the 
lesson-assignment and recitation type of instruction. Thirty to thirty-five 
tablet armchairs or desks organized in straight rows far enough apart to 
discourage whispering and cooperative endeavor, a room just large 
enough to accommodate this arrangement, and an absence of built-in 
bookcases, display space, and worktables—this is a characteristic descrip¬ 
tion of the average classroom for the more academic areas of the cur- 
riculum. Under these circumstances it becomes difficult to develop an 
experience-type classroom curriculum and at the same time keep some 
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semblance of order and quiet. The modern classroom, regardless of the 
learning field, needs to become more and more of a laboratory to which 
pupils come to work under the guidance of the teacher, not just a place 
to recite upon or discuss things studied outside class. Space is needed for 
committee meetings and for materials for making graphs, charts, and 
three-dimensional projects, even in such classes as English and mathe¬ 
matics. Often some of the work can be done in the library. Sometimes 
there are spare rooms around a building not suitable for classrooms which 
may be developed into committee rooms where small groups may go to 
work on group undertakings. All this, however, further complicates the 
problem of control and requires a relatively high degree of pupil self- 
discipline. True, this presents opportunities for pupils to work under 
their own leadership when the teacher cannot be immediately at hand, 
and in many ways this is highly desirable, but it does complicate the 
problem, particularly for the beginning teacher. 

Again, it is well for the inexperienced teacher to work into the less 
conventional activities gradually as he develops more confidence in him¬ 
self and in his class. If conditions are severely cramped, it is well not to 
engage in types of activities which require too much moving about in 
the classroom or which will require a great deal of talking in groups, 
held trips, audio-visual activities, group work carried on outside the 

classioom—all these still are possible even in crowded quarters if carefully 
planned. } 

It is not the intent in this chapter to get deeply involved in procedures 
and facilities except as they have a direct bearing on problems of pupil 
behavior. I he size and equipment of the room, however, are closely 
related to pupil organization and control and greatly affect problems of 
group and individual discipline; this cannot be dismissed lightly. 

f. School and Community Morale. During his educational career the 
author has known many secondary schools quite intimately. He was well 
acquainted with school A, for instance, in which there was no general 
problem of discipline and only a small number of individual disciplinary 
cases. He and his athletic teams have gone to this school often. They 
have been met upon arrival by a student committee, treated as honored 
guests both before and after the game by this student committee, beaten 
on the basketball court or baseball field, then treated to refreshments 
after the game before beginning the trip home. The author has walked 
1 1 rough orderly halls and study rooms of the school with not a teacher 
in sight, has observed the pupils handle their own problems of breaches 
of pupil-made conduct rules, and has visited classes and seen pupils and 
teachers working and planning together in a highly democratic manner. 
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Then he has known school B. Everything was always in strict order 
with teachers and principal on the alert for any breaking of rules by the 
pupils. The faculty of the school made the rules, decided on the curric¬ 
ulum that was considered best for the pupils, and was diligent in seeing 
that desired ends were achieved. The school prided itself upon its high 
standards of grading, its strict discipline inside and outside the classroom, 
and the records its graduates made in college. Either a student worked 
and did what was required of him, or he had no place in the school. He 
was there for that purpose. Teachers were fair in their enforcement of 
discipline as they saw it and were well trained in their subject fields. 
There was no serious problem of group control, as no teacher was hired 
unless he could exercise adequate control in his classroom and in out-of¬ 
class activities. Individual disciplinary cases arose, of course, but these 
were handled firmly, and the high school pupils either behaved them¬ 
selves as they should or were dismissed from school. 

w 

Then he has known school C, in which there was a regular procession 
of principals and teachers coming and going for a number of years. 
The pay was not high enough to attract persons of high caliber. The 
conditions were such that professionally minded teachers seldom remained 
more than one or two vears. The superintendent had very little authority 
except as a mouthpiece for the board and generally was not capable of 
much more. Control was maintained in some classes by the sheer force 
of the personalities of certain teachers, but, in general, poor discipline 
was the order of the day. With the aid of students of doubtful eligibility, 
and often through the definite help of home-town officials, the athletic 
teams won more than their share of victories. Game violence was not 
uncommon; frequently community supporters joined in the fray. Ath¬ 
letic teams of the school were not allowed to stay overnight in certain 


hotels in neighboring cities because of rowdiness and vandalism on prior 
trips. Hotel souvenirs often were brought back from trips as was much 
of the athletic equipment of opponents. The latter was displayed openly 

and proudly. 

These three schools are not figments of the imagination; they are 

descriptive of schools with which the author has been well acquainted. 

It is encouraging to note that schools of the first type are becoming 

more and more numerous today and that schools of the second and 

third types are found less often than was the case a few decades ago, 

although too many still exist. They will not disappear entirely until all 

administrators and teachers develop understandings of the nature and 

needs of adolescent youth and realize the need of society for the develop- 

•• 

ment of self-discipline in its members. 
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The attitude of the community toward the school and school problems 
is highly important. In general, parents have come up through schools 
in which the word of the teacher was law, and consequently, it is diffi¬ 
cult for many to understand the tenets of modern educational philosophy 
and psychology and their educational implications. The school cannot 
move very far in advance of the community in its educational thought 
and practice without danger of a serious setback. This does not mean, 
and should not mean, that the school must be developed in line with 
the thinking of the community but, rather, that education of the patrons 
of the community in modern educational practice is just as important as 
education of the teachers and the pupils. It is unwise as well as dangerous 
to leave them behind. Given a part in the planning, they will make valu¬ 
able contributions to the progress of the school; ignored, they may block 
progress. 

I he discussion in the preceding paragraph is quite general and is con¬ 
cerned with the total school. The generalizations hold, however, in the 
consideration of class and individual behavior problems. If the com¬ 
munity condones and encourages “teacher baiting” and unsportsmanlike 
conduct at athletic contests, and if it fails to understand the importance 
of pupil self-discipline, it becomes exceedingly difficult for the individual 
teacher to develop desired pupil-behavior patterns. If laws openly are 
violated and scoffed at by the adults of the community, the school’s 
problem of developing individual and group respect for rules of conduct, 
even when self-made, becomes more difficult of solution. The mores of 
the community place definite limitations on the progress of the school 
in developing desired behavior patterns in its school citizens. These mores 
must be recognized for what they are and the curriculum of the school 
planned accordingly if progress is to be made. A school program that is 
highly effective in one of the better sections of an American city may 
be quite ineffective if applied without change to the slum sections of the 
same city. In one situation the pupils probably will develop into <rood 
citizens, regardless of the school. In the other situation progress must be 
made in spite of a most undesirable social and physical environment. In 
either case, the curriculum, including teaching procedures, must be 

adjusted to the nature and needs of the community as well as to the 
pupil himself. 

Pupil behavior, group as well as individual, must be interpreted in the 

light of the total community environment, including the home as well 

as the school environment; otherwise the school is doomed to failure in 
the achievement of its educational aims. 

6. Teacher-Pupil Load and Length of Class Periods. Many schools are 
fusing certain of the subject areas of the curriculum so that a teacher 
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may be with his pupils for longer periods during the day and have a 
greatly decreased number of different pupils under his guidance. In the 
conventional secondary school with its high degree of compartmentali- 
zation, teachers meet from four to six different classes daily, with a total 
teacher-pupil contact of from approximately 120 to 180. Many teachers 
meet a total of around 200 different pupils daily. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is impossible for a teacher to know all his pupils well enough 
to give individual guidance. He has little or no chance of becoming 
acquainted with the majority of parents or to know the home conditions 
of his pupils. Where his pupils come from scattered communities, he 
may not even understand the community environment of each; yet these 
conditions may he as different as day and night for different members 
of the same class. It is recognized that this description does not apply 

with the same force to the small consolidated secondary school, even 

•« 

though a high degree of compartmentalization still may be the order 
of the day. 

It is exceedingly difficult to develop adequate pupil participation in 
the classroom activities if the teacher and class are together only for a 
short period of forty to fifty minutes daily and if the teacher must meet 
a steady succession of classes throughout the day. The press of “getting 
the subject covered,” of preparing for five or six classes each day, of 
correcting the written work for these groups, of having to make out 
report cards every six weeks—all these factors operate to make demo¬ 
cratic control and full pupil participation in planning classwork exceed¬ 
ingly difficult if not impossible to achieve. Certainly under these condi¬ 
tions a teacher cannot satisfactorily adjust the classroom curriculum to 
the individual needs and abilities of his pupils, as he cannot know all of 
them well enough to make this possible. 

The foregoing discussion has been of a general rather than specific 
nature. However, if one accepts the point of view that pupils must be 
challenged, that they must know success in their work, and that this 
necessitates the adjustment of the curriculum to the individual, the appli¬ 
cation is very evident. A teacher must have reasonably long contacts 
with his pupils and must have a much smaller number of total pupils 
under his supervision than is now customary. This requires a considerable 
reorganization of the curriculum in many, if not in most, secondary 
schools. 

7. Teacher Personality and Teaching Procedures. Why is it that some 
teachers have very little difficulty with pupils while others may have a 
great deal of trouble on their hands, even in the same school and with the 
same pupils? The author has known groups of pupils to be exceptionally 
well behaved in one room, yet create considerable disturbance under 
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another teacher. Some of the difficulty may, of course, he traced to dif¬ 
ferences in interest in the subject areas concerned. Often, however, it is 
a matter of personality and teaching procedures of the teachers them¬ 
selves. The characteristics which make for successful classroom leader¬ 
ship are difficult to differentiate from total teacher personality and 
behavior. One teacher may be quiet and not at all spectacular, yet he 
able to gain and hold the respect and confidence of adolescent youth. 
Another may he forceful and somewhat glamorous and get the same 
results but in different ways. There are certain qualities, however, that 
seem to he possessed to a fairly high degree by most, if not all, highly 

successful teachers in the secondary schools. Among these arc the fol¬ 
lowing: 

a. 


b. 

c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


A sympathetic understanding of young people and their problems, 
combined with the ability to gain their respect and confidence. 
Friendliness and sincerity in dealing with young people. 

I he ability to lead rather than to drive a group in achieving the 

work of the school. This requires confidence in one’s ability to 
exercise democratic group leadership. 

A sense of humor combined with freedom from “stuffiness”—a 
“good sport.” 

A realistic understanding of the w orld of today and of the problems 

of youth as members of the social group. This must be combined 

w ith a desire to help pupils understand themselves and the world 
in which they live. 

Attractiveness and cleanliness of dress and person-freedom from 
“old-maidish” appearance. 

I he ability to develop intrinsic pupil interest in the work of the 
group. 

Often there arc characteristics within a teacher that tend to create 
individual and group behavior problems. Among these arc the following 

“Bossiness” and the attitude that “I am here to sit in judgment on 
you. D 

Lack of understanding of adolescent youth and their real problems 
or living. ' r 

Interests which he chiefly in the subject being taught rather than 
in the pupils themselves. 

Lack of ability to organize and lead effectively, with confusion and 

disturbances the result or with consequent' resort to dictatorial 
methods to preserve order. 

“Nagg in g”_inability to overlook little things which in themselves 
are trivial. 


£ 


a. 
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f. Lack of sense of humor. 

g. Lack of taste in personal appearance—unattractiveness. 

h. Lack of creativeness in guiding the work of the class—inability to 
develop real pupil interest in the tasks at hand. 

Many teachers as well as administrators and parents have the mistaken 

idea that a teacher who is a “good disciplinarian” has no serious behavior 

problems. They fail to realize that pupils do not always live under the 

control of a good disciplinarian, that pupils who are failing to develop a 

sense of responsibility for their own actions actually are serious behavior 

problems, and that pupils who are so “cowed” by authority that they 

easily arc coerced into purposeless tasks arc developing behavior patterns 

which will be of real detriment to them w hen they are “out on their 

* 

own.” Pupils need to develop initiative and self-reliance combined with 
the ability to determine for themselves what is desirable and undesirable 

r 

behavior. More than this, they need to develop a desire to behave in 

acceptable ways, not because of fear but because they have come to the 

conclusion that such ways of living are essential to individual and social 

* 

welfare. Pupils who fail to develop the latter point of view are behavior 
problems, even though they may be “model” pupils while under the 
direct control of the school itself. 

How can so-called problem cases be handled satisfactorily by the 
teacher? Regardless of how’ excellent or how’ unsatisfactory the total 
school situation may be and regardless of the quality of the teaching 
itself, all teachers will come in direct contact with pupils with serious 
problems, pupils who arc in need of intelligent and sympathetic guidance. 
It has been well said that “there are no problem children, but there are 
children with problems.” One of the basic principles of pupil guidance 
is that the teacher, as well as others concerned with the pupil, must 
develop the attitude of a diagnostician. He must realize that all behavior, 
desirable as well as undesirable, is motivated behavior—that the pupil 
behaves as he does by reason of causative factors and that behavior can 
be modified intelligently only as one understands these motivating factors. 
More than this, teachers must possess a high degree of understanding of 
the nature and needs of the adolescent and the manner in which he learns. 
No person is fitted to give counsel on the behavior problems of youth 
who fails to possess these qualifications. 

Often the help of experts will be needed—psychiatrists, persons well 
trained in remedial and diagnostic procedures, physicians, oculists, and 
others whose business it is to understand and correct human deficiencies. 

It is highly important that teachers know what expert help is available 
in the community, when it should be obtained, and how it may be 
obtained. 
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What are the causes of serious and continued unsocial behavior on the 

part of adolescents? Obviously they are almost as broad and as complex 

as life itself. Maladjustment in the home itself, which may stem from 

literally dozens of different factors-domination by dictatorial parents, 

poverty, divorce, overindulgence of parents, lack of opportunity to 

become independent, insecurity-these and many others are the home 

conditions v hich may be at the root of the behavior problems of boys 

and girls. Then there are the many community influences that cause 

children and youth to act as they do. The school itself adds numerous 

causes: its failure to develop a sense of security on the part of the pupil, 

its continuous forcing of pupils into situations where failure is inescapable,’ 

a curriculum lacking in real purpose, dictators as classroom teachers! 

instructors who fail to understand the motives and drives of adolescent 

youth and who condemn them for perfectly natural behavior, and 

sarcasm by teachers. All these and other factors create many of the 
so-called problems of youth. 

In general, it is not possible to determine the cause of undesirable 
behavior in the absence of the particular person concerned. Each pupil 
must be studied as an individual, and his home and community condi¬ 
tions understood. In many cases, as has been stated before, experts w ill 
be needed to help determine causes as veil as to help effect a remedy. 

I he roots of much maladjustment go so deeply into the past that years 
rather than days or months may be needed to achieve noticeable progress 
The overt,m,d pupil cannot suddenly be expected to gain poise and 
confidence, even though the causes of such timidity may be v eil under¬ 
stood. I he girl who has learned through years of experience that she 
can get her own way at home through a violent display of temper is 
not going to be changed suddenly into a person of mild temper and 
emotional control. The boy who has learned to obtain many of the 
things he wants through theft and who travels with a “gang” j n which 
such behavior enhances his prestige will not modify such behavior pat¬ 
terns overnight even under the best of guidance, this the teacher and 
school must understand ,f real progress in pupil guidance is to be made. 

bile it ,s not possible in the absence of the persons concerned to 
arm-e at generalizations regarding the motivating factors for unsocial 

a ' K,r 111 individual cases, certain procedures can be suggested which 
are essential, or at least helpful, to the teacher and school in achieving a 
letter undcistanding of the causes of serious pupil maladjustment anefin 
modifying undesirable behavior patterns. Among these are the following- 

/ Determining Causes of Undesirable Behavior Patterns As previ' 
ously stated, teachers must become expert diagnosticians if they are to 
be successful ,n dealing with the serious problems of youth. This'requires 
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the development of an objective point of view—the ability to study 
behavior and its causes uncolored by one’s own personal feelings. No 
teacher who considers misbehavior as a personal affront or who gets 
so wrapped up in a pupil that his emotions affect his evaluation of causes 
can arrive at unbiased conclusions and provide adequate guidance of a 
remedial nature. The approach to the study of causes of individual pupil 
behavior must be sympathetic and understanding, reasonable yet unemo¬ 
tional, scientific yet not coldly so, friendly but not biased. It must grow 
out of a high degree of understanding of the nature and needs of adoles¬ 
cent youth and the many internal and external motivating forces that 

continuously motivate them to act as they do. It must be based on the 

• «/ 

assumption that, in general, causal factors are complex rather than simple 
in nature and often are deeply rooted and of long standing. There must 
be a recognition that many, and possibly most, serious problems stem 
from community and home conditions and are not to be remedied solely 
by modifying the school environment or by the application of external 
motivation in the form of punishments and rewards. Equally important, 
however, must be the acknowledgment that many serious behavior prob¬ 
lems grow directly out of the school environment—failure of the school 
to provide a curriculum adjusted to pupil needs and abilities, dictatorial 
methods of control that contribute to the development of extreme sub¬ 
missiveness on the part of some and rebellion on the part of others, 
teachers who themselves are maladjusted and who are causal factors of 
pupil misbehavior. All these and other conditions may be in the school 
environment and cannot be overlooked or minimized in diagnosing pupil 
misbehavior. 

Teachers must understand the importance of physical health in its 
relationship to behavior problems. A pupil with a speech defect often 
shuns situations in which he will have to speak before a group for fear 
that the class will laugh at him or that the teacher will make an embar- 
rassing remark. The overshy pupil may seem stubborn in refusing to 
recite or to make an individual report. A pupil who is continuously mis¬ 
treated at home may have developed extreme emotional reaction patterns 
as a means of combating domination by others and may react accord¬ 
ingly in the face of real or apparent teacher dictation or against being 
“pushed around" by other pupils. A pupil suffering extreme physical 
discomfort because of poor health often is irritable and easily prodded 
to emotional displays; he will not be helped in the least by being repri¬ 
manded publicly, sent from the room, or retained after school. Threats 
of low grades or other punishments usually make the conditions worse 

rather than contributing to a solution. 
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2. Securing Improvement of Behavior. Again, no single procedure will 
operate to improve behavior in all cases or even in a majority of them. 
The most important fact for a teacher to remember is that behavior 
results from motives and drives. The human organism tends to react in 
and to situations in the manner calculated to provide the greatest satis¬ 
factions to the individual concerned. There also is a strong tendency to 
avoid situations and reactions which, on the basis of past experiences, hold 
promise of unsatisfactory results for the learner. The teacher must be 
careful to avoid the mistake of believing that what is satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory for one person provides similar satisfactions and dissatis¬ 
factions for all others. One pupil may be crestfallen over having done 
something that brought an expression of teacher disapproval; another 
pupil may feel that his standing with his own classmates is enhanced by 
creating disturbances which bring down the wrath of teachers. In some 

situations the pupils of the school may take a serious offender to task- 
• • 1 

in others he may be looked upon as a hero. Sarcasm by the teacher may 
cause one pupil to retort in kind, another to cringe before the laughter 
of the class, and still another to remain relatively undisturbed. 

A generalization which is quite easy to state and very difficult to 

apply successfully in aggravated cases is that behavior is best modified 

through the substitution of motives. Possibly two brief illustrations may 

aid in clarifying the statement and its implications. Wayne was a pupil 

of comparatively low academic ability and was unable to understand and 

sol\ e the problems of a junior high school arithmetic class. He became 

quite hardened to failing grades and refused to make any serious efforts 

to complete the daily arithmetic assignments. He spent much of his time 

creating minor disturbances, which were irritating to the teacher yet 

not quite serious enough to warrant his expulsion from school. His 

friends in class enjoyed telling how Wayne “got the teacher’s goat” in 

arithmetic and often asked how he could get away with his refusal to 

work assignments. All this gave him needed satisfactions and helped him 

to maintain self-esteem. Wayne changed schools at the beginning of the 

eighth grade and came under a teacher with a different approach to his 

problem. He helped Wayne to understand his own level of ability in 

reading and in mathematics and encouraged him to read books he could 

understand and to work arithmetic problems of a much lower .Trade 

level. Under several months of patient guidance Wavne began to develop 

an interest in his progress and learned that he could' maintain self-respect 

through his work in the class, so that his need for prestige gained through 

teacher baiting ceased to exist. Also, he came to the conclusion that there 

is no pleasure to be gained from making trouble for a teacher who is 
your friend. 
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Another student with a serious problem was Marie, the daughter of 
overindulgent parents. Marie was used to having her own way at home 
and seldom had to work to get the things she wanted. She possessed con¬ 
siderable potential ability in music and better than average academic 
ability. Marie was selfish and often utilized an emotional display to 
achieve her own purposes. 

She had few friends among either the girls or boys of the small-town 
high school which she attended, as she was considered a selfish “snob” 
by her classmates. Marie’s reaction to this dislike had been to adopt a 
“don’t care” attitude. Mrs. Jordan, teacher and part-time counselor in 
the high school, became aware of the situation when, during plans for 
a school party, she had suggested Marie for an arrangement committee 
and had met instant opposition from the student council. She then made 
it a point to get better acquainted with Marie and her parents and to lay 
plans for bringing about some changes both in Marie and in the atti¬ 
tudes of other pupils. During the semester she had several talks with 
Marie, some of them informal, others arranged. She found that Marie 
actually was sensitive to the general dislike of the other pupils but did 
not understand why she w as not; accepted willingly by the group. Under 
careful guidance she began to understand how her own behavior pat¬ 
terns created barriers to good relationships and began consciously to 
modify them. By the time of graduation, Marie had succeeded in becom¬ 
ing an accepted member of the group and was well on her way to 
establishing wholesome and satisfactory social relationships. 

3. Developing a Guidance Faint of View. This has been considered 
throughout the preceding discussions and needs little further comment. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that, if the teacher is to be suc¬ 
cessful in aiding adolescent youth to solve serious behavior problems, 
he cannot primarily sit in judgment on the pupil involved. Sympathetic 
understanding, combined with a knowledge of causes and possible reme¬ 
dies, and the ability to gain the trust and confidence of the pupil' are 
requisites to progress. Barring a pupil from class or expelling him from 
school indicates failure on the part of the teacher and school. In spite 
of our best work there will be too many such failures, but they should 
be recognized as such. Teachers and administrators who boast of such 

O 1 

actions as indications of the high standards of the school are using this 
as a smoke screen to cover up, even though they may be unaware that 
such is the case. It is much more honest to recognize failure as failure 
and to regret it rather than boast about it. To judge and to punish are 
relatively easy; to secure modification of behavior along socially desirable 
lines is much more difficult. The former approach, how r ever, solves noth- 
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ing and may do great harm; the latter approach results in great benefit 
to the individual and the community. 

4. Securing Expert Assistance. One of the essentials of successful guid¬ 
ance in the solution of the behavior problems of youth is to recognize 
the need for expert assistance and know how to obtain it. Deeply rooted 
emotional disturbances, as already indicated, often require the aid of a 
psychiatrist, as such causes often go back to childhood days and to 
e\ents which even the pupil himself does not remember. Many families 
fail to provide adequate medical and dental care for their children, 
either through ignorance or through inability to finance such care or 
both; yet poor physical health is an important causal factor of undesir¬ 
able behavior. Children with visual and hearing defects and with serious 
speech difficulties present problems which the teacher and school can 
solve only with the advice and assistance of experts in the field. 

Juvenile delinquency, with its roots in home and community, cannot 
be combated successfully by the school alone. Home-visitation specialists; 
juvenile, authorities; professional leaders in recreation and in youth 
eaderslup, such as Boy and Girl Scout executives, personnel of the 
M.ung Women’s and Young Men’s Christian Associations, community- 
house directors—all these and others are experts who can and should be 
utilized whenever and wherever available. It is recognized that many 
communities, especially rural and small-town communities, are very lim¬ 
ited in expert guidance resources. A compensating factor, however, is 
that such communities generally present less complex problems than the 
large city. 1 oo many teachers and schools, however, fail to use the expert 
assistance wInch is available or which could be made available if the school 
and community w ere adequately aw are of the imperative need for its use. 

5 Developing School-Community Cooperation in Solving Behavior 

rohlems. This probably would be a more accurate statement if it were 
worded to emphasize the importance of developing close cooperative 
eflort among all community agencies, including the school. There is an 
inclination to consider the school and the community as separate insti¬ 
tutions rather than to look upon the school as an integral part of the com- 
mumty, as it actually must be. The important factor is that all agencies 

must function as parts of a well-coordinated w hole if the best results 
arc to he obtained. 

Some communities have developed intercommunity councils to aid in 
solving of both individual and group problems of children and youth 
Such community councils usually consist of representatives of the several 
community service agencies: schools, churches, service clubs Boy and 
G.r, Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, recreation boards, juvenile coum 

" ltcrcsrctl "< the welfare of youth. Problems of concent to the 
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council deal with situations contributing to the delinquency of youth 
and to ways and means of improving undesirable conditions. Individual 
problems, however, receive consideration whenever it seems that the 
cooperation of two or more of the agencies is needed. For instance, 
Barton, a junior high school boy, has been arrested for petty thievery, 
and his case is brought up for consideration. The school representative 
has fui mshed the information that Barton has very little home super¬ 
vision and that he is allowed to keep late hours with an older age gang 
in the neighborhood. The school’s home-visitation representative has had 
conferences with the parents and has found them cooperative but baffled. 
It is decided that the council representative of the service clubs will trv 
to get a service-club member to “sponsor” Barton and to act as an older 
adviser to him. It is also agreed that the YMCA director will try to tjet 
him interested in the YMCA athletic program, as Barton shows some 
evidence of boxing ability. It has been arranged that Barton will be 
released by the juvenile authorities under these conditions and that a 
report of progress will be made to the juvenile court each three months. 

Youth welfare councils of this type are of great value in the solution 
of many individual and group behavior problems. It is unfortunate that 
more cities and towns have not created such an organization. Certainly, 
the school should be at the front in advocating such a development, as 
these councils can do much to ensure the success of efforts to modify 
undesirable pupil behavior along socially acceptable lines and to secure 
more adequate social adjustments of young people with problems. 

In the absence of such an organization much still can be done, although 
not so expeditiously. A teacher and a scout leader working together to 
get a pupil interested in scouting, the parent and the teacher cooperating 
in sympathetic pupil guidance, the school and the church planning 
together, juvenile authorities working in close liaison with the school- 
all these are essential to effective pupil guidance in the solution of many 
behavior problems. 

6. Securing Cooperation of School Personnel. Of equal importance is 
the close cooperation of all school personnel, from the janitor to the 
superintendent. Pupils with really serious behavior problems manifest 
them in all school situations and seldom in one room alone. If a child is 
a behavior problem with only one teacher, the teacher probably is at 
fault rather than the pupil, and working on the pupil will not help the 
teacher. If a pupil really does have a serious problem, progress in its solu¬ 
tion will require group cooperation rather than the efforts of merely 
one teacher or counselor. A pupil who has developed “bullying” to gain 
needed recognition will not be helped too much by his home-room 
teacher alone if the physical education instructor gives no attention to 
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such behavior and makes no particular effort to bring about a more de¬ 
sirable motivation. Only through working and planning together can 
satisfactory progress be ensured. This assumes also that the pupil is one 

of the cooperating persons, for without such cooperation little can be 
accomplished. 

7. Correcting Undesirable Curricular Practices. Much undesirable be¬ 
havior, individual as well as group, can be traced directly to the practices 
of the school. It is a well-known psychological principle that the human 
organism will continue to be motivated to certain behavior only as long 
as such behavior brings satisfactions. Success in the achievement of indi¬ 
vidual goals is one of the greatest of motivating forces. A person who is 
unable to gain success in a situation tends to withdraw from that situa¬ 
tion or to develop behavior patterns which will protect his self-esteem. 
This point of view already has been discussed at considerable length. It 
would be well, however, if every teacher were to spend some time each 
year in a modern primary school and observe the w illingness to learn 
on the part of all or practically all pupils and the desire to participate 
in the activ itics of the group. He would note that, in a learning situation 
where the learning activities arc geared to the needs and abilities of the 
individual pupils, all are making progress and are interested in their 
work. Hus desire for learning can be perpetuated throughout the entire 
school system if the same learning principles are applied. Conversely, 
these same boys and girls can be so treated that many will develop the 
defense reactions so common in the overformal secondary schools with 
then standardized curricula anti their failure to recognize differences of 
need and potential in their charges. A pupil w ho has been continuously 
forced into learning situations w ith failure almost a certainty regardless 
of effort and who has been punished for such “failure” by'low grades 
and by parent and teacher scoldings will develop into what teachers 
often term problem cases.” Alonzo may become a daydreamer and 
build up a shell of fantasy against the harshness of reality; Gerald may 
become openly rebellious and try to gain the respect of his peers by- 
creating disturbances in the classroom and by showing his lack of fear 
of teacher and principal; Helen may blame her parents or the teacher 
for her failures, telling other people that she could do the work if she 
didn t have so much to do at home or if the teacher liked her. 

Not all undesirable behavior manifestations are by those pupils of low 
academic ability. Philip may be bored with listening to others recite on 
t ungs w Inch he knows well and by a curriculum that is not really chal¬ 
lenging to one of his abilities. Much of his troublemaking stems from a 

physical organism which requires stimulating activity and" for which the 
program of the school does not provide adequately. 
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All this discussion points to the necessity of continuous evaluations of 
the classroom teaching and learning situations and to the necessity for 
achieving improvement of the curriculum. In a very great number of 
cases behavior problems of pupils can be resolved successfully only by 
considerable modification of the curriculum. Failure to recognize this 
means a high degree of failure in solving the problems of youth. 

X. Developing and Maintaining Cumulative Records . A modern edu¬ 
cational program requires the development of complete and carefully 
maintained records of all pupils. These records should include growth 
data in all areas of human development—physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual. These will he discussed more in detail in a later chapter. 
It is sufficient here to call the reader’s attention to the fact that records 
need to be kept carefully on all children and youth if an adequate guid¬ 
ance program is to be developed and if the teachers of the school are to 
develop a curriculum adjusted to the needs and abilities of the individual 
pupils. It is even more necessary that such records be available for pupib 
with serious behavior problems. The process of bringing about a substi¬ 
tution of desirable behavior patterns for undesirable ones generally will 
not be achieved to any marked degree in a short time. In many cases the 
pupil must receive sympathetic guidance, not for one but for several 
years. Teachers need to understand the problem and the progress being 
made in its solution in order that they may help and not hinder the mak¬ 
ing of further progress. Records of pupil growth are to the teacher what 
health records are to the physician and should be so treated. 

A “pat” argument often used against the maintenance of records of 
pupils, and in particular pupils with serious behavior problems, is that 
teachers may be prejudiced in their treatment of such pupils. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there are some such teachers in the public schools—teachers who 
never have become professional in their work. It is equally unfortunate 
that there are too many teachers w ho are not adequately educated to 
develop and maintain needed records and to interpret them intelligently. 
The great majority of secondary teachers, however, can maintain and 
use these records or could learn to do so under the guidance of really pro¬ 
fessionally minded principals, superintendents, and supervisors. The ac¬ 
ceptance of the foregoing argument against the use of necessary records 
is an admission that educators cannot become professional and unbiased. 
Such a conclusion is, of course, untenable. 
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CHAPTER 8 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What is the modern concept of the nature of subject matter? How does 
this concept differ from that held by educators several decades ago? 

2. What are the characteristics of an adequate instructional-materials pro¬ 
gram? What are the major responsibilities of the individual school? Of an 
instructional-materials center? 

3. What should be the place of the textbook in your major teaching field? 
Would you want to adopt and follow a specific text? Defend your answer. 

4. What specific kinds of instructional materials would you want imme¬ 
diately available in teaching in your major field? What are some sources for 
these materials? 

5. Miss Hamilton has accepted a position as a teacher of general science 
in a medium-sized junior high school. She finds few’ materials available other 
than a textbook, an adopted workbook, and equipment for demonstration 
teaching. What are some means through which she might obtain needed ma¬ 
terials and the equipment to do a good job of teaching? 

6. What is the place of the school library in a modern instructional pro¬ 
gram? How could the library best serve your needs in teaching in your major 
or in a minor field? W ould you have need for a room library? Explain. 

7. To what extent can pupils aid in the procurement of needed materials 
and equipment? How? 

8. What are some recommended procedures for the use of the various 
kinds of instructional materials: books, audio materials, various kinds of visual 
aids, etc.? 

9. What is meant by the statement that “the community should serve as 

* * 

a rich source of materials for teaching and learning”? What are some sugges¬ 
tions for effective utilization of community resources? 

* 

10. What are resource units? How can they be developed and used by the 
staff of a junior or senior high school? 

What philosophy should govern the use of instructional materials in 
the secondary school? In past decades secondary school teachers and 
administrators have been inclined to think of education primarily in 
terms of the subject matter to be taught, and there still is a great deal of 
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controversy over the nature of subject matter and its place in the class¬ 
room. Much of this argument has taken place between extremists in 
education, who have been so far apart in their educational philosophies 
that a common ground of agreement has not been possible. A great deal 
of the argument today occurs among teachers with different concepts 
of the nature of subject matter, with much discussion centering on the 
textbook and its place in the classroom learning situation. 

Some decades past, teachers considered subject matter to consist pri¬ 
marily of organized bodies of knowledge and to be found chiefly in 
books and other reading materials. This very narrow concept is' not 
acceptable today. 1 he modern teacher thinks of subject matter as con¬ 
sisting of any and all of the various sources of knowledge available for 
teacher-pupil use. The city hall, including its occupants, for instance, 
may he a chief source of information for a class studying problems of 
community organization and government. The reader may not like to 
thmk of the town mayor as “subect matter,” but he is often the source 
of knowledge in the same way that a book may be. Certainly, whenever 
people are studied to determine how they react in various situations and 
why they act as they do, these persons become subject matter, just as 
does the hamster undergoing experimental feeding by a health class or 
the tractor being repaired by a class in farm mechanics. Subject matter 

in the modern school, then, becomes all those sources of knowledge uti- 
lized to further the learning process. D 

It should be perfectly obvious that, under this concept of the nature 
ot subject matter, any argument over whether or not the school will 
retain subject matter becomes rather ridiculous. Without subject matter 
there can be very little learning. The question then becomes not whether 
subject matter has a place in the school of today but what are the most 
effective kinds of subject matter in various learning situations and how 
can this subject matter be utilized most effectively^ It should be equally 
obvious that the modern school needs not less subject matter than the 
conventional school but far more, and it should be of a much greater 
vai.ety. If the reader will consider the materials utilized by the class 
working with the unit “The Far East,” described in Chapter 4, and the 
wealth of materials considered desirable for use with the unit “Preven¬ 
tion and Control of Communicable Diseases,” presented in Chapter 5 
the point should be tjuite clear. * * 

I he school of today is based upon the psychological principle that 
earning ,s a process of experiencing and upon the related philosophy 
that those pupils are best educated who have experienced most widely 
and deeply ,n the good things of life. Such experiences cannot take place 
■n a vacuum, nor can they come from books alone, important as books 
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are in the education of youth. They stem from the whole organic and 
inorganic world, from things and ideas. The world in which we live, 
then, must be the subject matter of education. The more that can be 
utilized, the better will be the educational program. Contrary to much 
popular opinion, the conventional school, utilizing, as it does, a very 
limited number of textbooks and reference books, is based upon very 
meager subject matter. Conversely, it is not possible to develop a true 
experience curriculum without a great wealth of information and ma¬ 
terials. 

It should be clear to the reader that subject-matter mastery is not to 
be considered as an end in itself; in fact, under the enlarged concept of 
subject matter this is neither possible nor desirable. In the modern school 
subject matter becomes the tools of learning rather than the end of 
learning. It becomes the things, including reading materials, with which 
we work to gain ideas, to solve problems, to develop skills, and to modify 
attitudes and appreciations. These developing behavior patterns are the 
ends sought through the teaching and learning process, with subject 
matter the materials with w hich w e work in the achievement of these 
ends. 

What constitutes an adequate instructional-materials program in a 
secondary school? The improvement of the school curriculum, with 
emphasis upon the classroom learning situation, has been a major prob¬ 
lem of schoolmen in recent decades. Considerable progress has been 
achieved, with greater gains at the elementary than at the secondary 
level. Lately, increased attention has been given to the materials of in¬ 
struction for the purpose of finding new and better aids to learning and 
of improving the manner of their use. 

Learning experiences may be grouped roughly into three categories 
according to the degree of reality to the learner: namely, experiences 
involving contact with actual reality, experiences involving contact with 
faithful representation of reality, and experiences involving contact with 
symbolized representation of reality. 

Examples of the first category are apprenticeship situations, excursions 
of a variety of types, some but not all demonstrations, and the use of 
objects and specimens for learning purposes. Examples of the second 
category are the use of various pictorial materials and simulated activities. 
Pictorial materials include motion pictures, film strips, slides, posters, 
flat pictures, and stereographs. Simulated activities include sociodrama, 
psychodrama, puppet drama, some demonstrations, radio, transcriptions, 
recordings, and television. In the third category are included the use of 
charts, maps, graphs, written materials, and the spoken word. 
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It is obvious that there is considerable overlapping in the above classifi¬ 
cations, particularly in the last two. Even in the first, however, there is 
to be found considerable use of symbols, as, for instance, the spoken 
comments of the guide who explains the inner workings of the generator 
of the power plant or the farmer who explains soil fertilization. How¬ 
ever, while experiences involving contact with actual reality require 
much background knowledge to make them meaningful, they do not call 
for the rather complex mental processes involved in the interpretation of 
reality on the basis of symbolical representations only. Consequently, the 
types of experiences listed under the first two categories are of particular 
significance when students are working in areas that call for understand¬ 
ings of new facts, situations, and ideas. Since so many of the situations 
in the school do involve novel elements for the learner, it is highly im¬ 
portant that there be considerable contact with reality and with faithful 


representations of reality in order that insight into the learning situation 
may be achieved by the highest possible number of pupils of the class. 

It is relatively easy to discuss the kinds and types of materials a teacher 
should utilize in the classrooms and the kinds of experiences into which 
the learner should be guided. It is much less easy, unfortunately, to 
obtain adequate materials in all too many secondary schools, and the 
school organization itself makes many of the more desirable types of 
learning activities difficult to achieve. Probably the greatest single reason 
for the popularity of the textbook is the fact that it packages in one 
single and easily obtained unit the verbalized experiences offered as data 
to develop in students understandings of the subject covered. Teachers 
who attempt to find and utilize many kinds of instructional mate¬ 
rials and who try to develop more realistic learning situations are often 
frustrated by the lack of materials and equipment, by the difficulty of 
obtaining what is needed when it is needed, by inadequate school facili¬ 
ties, and by administrative convenience in school organization, and these 
frustrations often operate as obstacles in the development of an experi¬ 
ence curriculum in the classroom. Often well-prepared teachers find that 
the procurement of instructional materials needed for modern classroom 
teaching requires such an expenditure of time and effort, as well as money, 
that they become discouraged and drift into textbook teaching as the 
easy way out. Conventionally minded teachers are encouraged to con¬ 
tinue outmoded methods of instruction by the lack of adequate teaching 
aids and by structuralized school organization. There are, of course, a 
great many school systems with excellent facilities in which the organiza¬ 
tion is such that it encourages modern teaching procedures and\vherc 
needed materials of instruction are available without undue expenditure 
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of teacher time. The future decade should see these latter schools in¬ 
crease greatly in number. 

Among the basic elements of an adequate instructional-materials pro¬ 
gram are the following: 

1. There must be provision for the in-service education of teachers 
in using both materials and equipment. While many teachers have had 
com sc work in audio-visual aids to instruction, a great many more have 
not. Until teachers themselves recognize the value of newer instruc¬ 
tional aids, and until they want them and know how to use them, they 
will not be used extensively. 

2. Materials must be available for convenient use. Adequate materials 
can be said to exist only when the teacher can obtain them readily and 
when he can keep them for the period desired. In this connection rather 
complete catalogues and other guides must be available to aid the teacher 
in finding materials pertinent to the problem at hand and containing in¬ 
formation on place and means of procurement. 

3. Equipment and building facilities must be such that the use of the 
various kinds of materials is encouraged. Convenient electric connections; 
projection, recording, and playback equipment; screens; display and bul¬ 
letin board space; and means of darkening the room with ease are among 
some of the essentials which encourage the use of modern materials. 

4. Adequate advisory and technical service must be available to the 
teacher. Such a great variety of kinds and types of materials and equip¬ 
ment is available for educational use that classroom teachers cannot con¬ 
tinue to keep well informed about them without assistance. Even as 
there is need for a school librarian to aid teachers in obtaining and using 
reading and related materials in the classroom, there is need for a person 
or persons expert in the procurement and use of the newer instructional 
materials and equipment, persons w ho can and w ill render real services 
to the teacher in achieving effective classroom learning situations. 

In the development of an adequate program of instructional aids, there 
are certain functions which can and must be the responsibility of the 
individual school. T here are others which require greater resources in 
money, space and personnel than the individual school can provide eco¬ 
nomically. Consequently, there is need for a materials center serving a 
number of schools. Such a center might serve all the schools of a city, of 
a county, or of several small counties. 

j 

Among the services and material things that an individual school might 
be expected to furnish are the following: 

1. An in-service education program in the use of materials and equip¬ 
ment. 
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2. Equipment used extensively within the school, such as projectors, 
wire and tape recorders, radio and, ultimately, television sets. 

3. Materials used rather continuously throughout the year, such as 
general and some specific reference materials, maps and globes, some 
slides and recordings, and certain models of wide usage. 

4. Catalogues and other guides to material and equipment, with some 
annotation which will help the teacher in making selections of films, 
sets of slides, recordings, and transcriptions. 

5. Classified guides to materials at hand within the school itself. 


Service to the teacher in ordering, receiving, storing, and returning 
materials on loan or rental and some assistance in setting up and 
using equipment when trained help is required. Generally, students 
can he trained to help with recordings and projections. 

Provision for maintenance of this equipment of the school and that 
on loan or rental. 


8 . 

9. 


Provision of necessary facilities for the use of modern equipment 
and instructional materials. 


Information for teachers on new materials and equipment and aid 
in the search for materials pertinent to the many areas and problems 
of the curriculum. In this connection there is a need for a coordi¬ 


nator of instruction within each school. In large schools a curricu¬ 
lum expert may he employed; usually, however, it will he an ad¬ 
ministrator or more likely a teacher w ho is interested and who is 

released from some teaching time in order that this and related 
services may he performed. 


A more specific discussion 
school is presented later in 
of the school library. 


of the materials center for the individual 
considering the organization and function 



mong the things and services which should he furnished 1 
center serving several schools are the following: 


)y a mate- 

w 


1. Types of materials not feasible for each school to own. This would 
include motion-picture films; sets of slides, transcriptions, and re¬ 
cordings not in continuous use by individual schools; and other 

materials w hich could not be owned and used economically bv a 
single school. 

2. Audio-visual catalogues and other guides to the schools served by 
the center. Some of these would be prepared by the center and 
would catalogue the materials on hand. Others would be guides to 
materials which could be ordered direct or through the center. 

3. Equipment which is not needed continuously w'ithin the school 
itself. Few schools, for instance, have enough need for a high-fidel- 
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ity disk recorder to justify individual purchase, but such equip¬ 
ment might well be purchased if it could serve several schools. 
There are many types of audio-visual equipment which it might be 
desirable for each school to own but which cannot be afforded 
immediately. These often can be furnished by the center without 

too great inconvenience until such times as schools can make indi¬ 
vidual purchases. 

4. Consultant service for teachers and curriculum committees in the 

selection of materials for purchase and in the use of these materials 
in the classroom. 

5. Technical aid in servicing audio-visual equipment. Audio-visual 
equipment needs inspection and service by a person well informed 
in its operation and maintenance. Adjustments and minor repairs 
generally can be made in the center and, often, within the school. 
When major repairs are needed, it is most helpful to using teachers 
if they can depend upon the center to assume responsibility for 
getting it done. Equipment in a poor state of repair discourages its 
own use in teaching. 

O 

6. Instructional materials for classroom utilizing data furnished by 
teachers. This includes films, slides, film strips, models, fiat picture 
sets, large graphs, and similar aids. 

7. Previews of films, demonstrations of equipment, and displays of 
materials available for purchase. 

The size of the area to be served by an instructional-materials center 

m 

is determined by several factors, chief of w hich are density of school 

population, available funds, and facilities for complying with requests 

for materials w ith reasonable speed. The center must be large enough 

to provide resources w ith which to build up adequate stock to meet 

demands and to employ expert service, both professional and technical. 

In general, the school population served by a center should be not less 

than 8,000 to 10,000 pupils, although some smaller centers do render 

excellent service. I he area served by a center should not be so large 

that there is undue delay in making deliveries or too large to be served 

by the consultant and technical staff. 

» 

What is the place of the textbook in the modern classroom? This is 
one of the hotly debated questions in education today. The lay public, 
reared as it has been on the textbook as the basis of most school educa¬ 
tion, still is pretty much w edded to the textbook philosophy of teach¬ 
ing. A great many administrators still consider textbooks to be the chief 
determiners of the content of courses, and all too many state, county, 
and city courses of study are organized around specific texts which have 
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been adopted. The problem is further complicated by the fact that sales 

and distribution methods of school publishing houses are geared to the 

practice of mass sale of texts, so that anv great change in the status of 

the textbook will upset this organization.' Add to all this the fact that a 

\er\ gieat many teachers would be in a highly confused state of mind 

if the textbook and the workbook suddenly were removed as the chief 

sources of school learning, and the reader will see the complexity of the 
problem. 

I he author is of the opinion that in general the best learning situations 
aie those in which the class and the teacher plan their work together 
within carefully thought-out curricular areas, with the major problems 
and learning activities stemming from this planning. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it should be tjuite obvious that no textbook can be followed 
page by page or chapter by chapter, nor can any one book possibly give 
complete information on all the problems which a class may need to 
study. Some secondary school classes are of such restricted scope that a 
carefully selected book used intelligently as a text is not only possible 
but probably desirable. It is entirely conceivable, for instance, that a 
class of highly capable students working at an advanced level in sec¬ 
ondary school mathematics might find the use of a text of great value, 
as would classes in such narrow fields as shorthand and typewriting. Two 
factors normally are necessary before learning situations can be devel¬ 
oped effectively around a single text. 1 he first condition is that the 
fields of study be of a rather highly specialized nature. The second 
requisite is that all pupils be of sufficiently high potential and level of 
achievement so that fairly uniform progress is possible. 

In classes of broad scope, however, and particularly in classes designed 

to meet the needs of general education, it is very doubtful that any 

single textbook can be followed if modern psychology and philosophy 

are to be applied in the development of the learning situations. An 

experience curriculum cannot be wedded to a given textbook in such 
cases without being unduly confined. 

best the implications of this discussion be misunderstood, it should be 

emphasized again that the school of today needs more, not fewer, books 

than ever before, along w ith a great wealth of audio-visual materials, 

hut the manner of purchasing books should change. The modern school 

needs a few copies each of many books rather "than large numbers of 
very few titles. 

How can instructional materials be obtained and maintained? Time 
and again, w hen one discusses the experience curriculum with groups 
of teachers, the inev itable question has been raised: How can we teach 
that way when we don’t have the necessary materials? The answer to 
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this question would appear on the surface to be: You can’t. Such a 
dogmatic answer, however, assumes that the teacher can do little or 
nothing to obtain needed materials, and this is far from being the case. 
Teachers with desire and initiative generally find ways and means of 
obtaining enough materials to make possible a reasonably good job of 
teaching, even though still greatly handicapped in many instances. 

1. Teacher Responsibility for Instructional Materials . It probably is 
helpful in attaining perspective to examine the reasons for the dearth 
of materials in most of the secondary schools of the nation. The chief 
reason is the simple fact that in the past, and too often in the present, 
teachers in the more academic fields have been, or are, perfectly content 
with a reasonably good textbook and a few references. It is only in com¬ 
paratively recent years that great numbers of teachers at the secondary 
level have been educated to teach in a manner demanding a richness of 
instructional materials; consequently, there has been no universal demand 

by secondary school teachers for such materials. It is obvious that school 
• * 

authorities will not spend money to develop an adequate instructional- 
materials library in the absence of a strong teacher demand. It is quite 
reasonable to assume that, when the great majority of teachers know 
what they want, where it can be obtained, and the costs involved, action 
can be taken to ensure the gradual building up of instructional resources 
to meet the needs of the modern curriculum. In the absence of such 
concerted demand little will be done, nor should it be done, as the use 
would not justify the expense. 

2. Administrative Responsibility in Obtaining Needed Materials. Ad¬ 
ministrators who fail to see the need for adequate materials are, of course, 
equally at fault with the teachers. A principal or superintendent should 
be somewhat of an expert in the field of instruction and should under¬ 
stand the needs of the modern curriculum. Certainly, it should not be 
necessary to have to “sell” an administrator on the need for those mate¬ 
rials essential to effective classroom instruction. He should not be the one 
w ho discourages their use; instead he should be in the vanguard, seeing 
the need first of all for a great variety of materials and equipment and 
educating his teachers in their use. It is encouraging to note that more 
and more administrators are recognizing and performing this function. 

3. Lay Attitude on Materials. One of the big problems, of course, is 
to educate laymen, particularly the board of education, to the need for 
adequate instructional materials and equipment. This need generally is 
recognized in those types of courses in which the required equipment 
and supplies are directly related to comparable activities in the com¬ 
munity. It is quite obvious, for instance, that students cannot learn to type 
unless they have typewriters on which to practice. Likewise, it is readily 
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understood that tools and wood are essentials in tire woodworking class 
and that stoves, sewing machines, and cooking ingredients are necessities 
in homemaking. In the more academic areas, however, the average layman 
still believes that the textbook is quite sufficient. One of the major re¬ 
sponsibilities of teachers and administrators must be the reeducation of 
the adult of the community to the modern concept of teaching and 
learning; otherwise, he will remain an obstacle to progress rather than 
become a contributor. 

4. Comparative Costs of Instructional Materials. Often the matter of 
cost is raised as an argument against the procurement of essential learn¬ 
ing materials. It is recognized that equipment costs are high, especially 
so in technical areas such as vocational shop, secretarial science, and 
home economics. The cost of instructional materials, however, is com¬ 
paratively low in most learning areas. A very few dollars per pupil per 
year will, over a period of time, provide adequately. Certainly anything 
needed to make instruction effective, which costs so little in comparison 
with actual teaching salaries and plant maintenance, is economical. It is 


very poor economy to pay from $3,000 to $5,000 per year for good 
teachers and then greatly limit their teaching efficiency to save a few 
hundred dollars in supplies. We can easily afford to provide the necessary 

tools of instruction; it would be much more to the point to ask if we 
can afford not to provide them. 

What is the function of the school library? In the past the school 
library has been conceived chiefly as a place for the collection, mainte¬ 
nance, and distribution of books and periodicals. This concept, however, 
lias been undergoing a considerable change, so that in the modern school 
the library has become an instructional-materials library rather than just 
a book depository. In like manner there has been considerable change 
in the concept of the function of the school librarian. Formerly he has 
been thought of chiefly as a person who procured, catalogued, stored, 
maintained, and distributed books and periodicals and who helped stu¬ 
dents and teachers find needed references upon request. Now, however, 
the capable librarian is an individual who is very much aware of the vari¬ 
ous curricular developments within the school' who works closely with 
teachers and pupils in their planning of classroom activities, and who 
spends a major share of his time aiding them to obtain needed instruc¬ 
tional materials. The present school library is becoming an audio-visual 
library rather than just a book library. It is an agency for obtaining, 
maintaining, and distributing audio-visual equipment as well as films, 

, strips maps and charts, recordings and transcriptions, and the many 

other kinds of materials needed for instructional purposes in the modern 
secondary school. 
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More than this, the present school library is a place where pupils go 
to carry on library research, not just a place from which to borrow 
books. The best libraries always have been this; but unfortunately, there 
still are too many schools where the librarian is concerned chiefly with 
procurement, maintenance, and distribution and is not adequately aware 
of the research function in the secondary school. 

m 

As suggested before, it is highly essential that the librarian be a mem¬ 
ber of curriculum-planning groups and that teachers consult with him 
continuously so that he may be well informed about the work being 
done in the various classes and the need for instructional materials. It is 
quite obvious that a well-qualified school librarian is considerably more 
than just a person trained in purchasing, maintaining, and distributing 
books and periodicals. He must have a thorough understanding of the 
needs of the modern classroom for all kinds and types of instructional 
materials and must be in a position to render pupils and teachers real 
assistance in obtaining and using them. He not only must know books 
and periodicals but must be well educated in the procurement, care, and 

use of audio-visual equipment and materials. 

The library itself not only must be a rich source of information of all 
kinds but also must be a place where pupils and teachers can find refer¬ 
ences to needed materials. There must be catalogues of books; audio¬ 
visual materials and equipment, including sources of films, film strips, 
recordings, and transcriptions; and up-to-date references for free and 
inexpensive materials. 

In addition to a w ell-planned and well-equipped school library, there is 
need for room libraries in most of the classrooms. A junior high school 
class working on a unit “Industries of the South must have study mate¬ 
rials in the classroom if a laboratory situation is to be developed. As sug¬ 
gested on numerous occasions, the modern classroom is a place where the 
pupils and the teacher come to work together under teacher guidance, 
not a place in which to recite on assigned lessons. If this is to be achieved, 

study materials must be immediately at hand. 

Unfortunately, all too many classrooms in secondary schools have 
been built primarily for recitation rather than for study and, conse¬ 
quently, are pitifully inadequate for a modern program, hven a great 
many new school buildings are being constructed with insufficient stor¬ 
age facilities and work space. Where built-in space is lacking, portable 
bookshelves can be built to be rolled into the library, loaded with needed 
references for a given unit, and then pushed into the classroom to become 
a room library. If w ell constructed, and if stairs do not provide too grent 
a handicap, these bookshelves provide an easy w ay of transporting boo<s 
back and forth as well as becoming a place of storage while in use. 
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Rooms need to be provided with large bulletin space so that maps, 
charts, and murals can be displayed; with tables and chairs rather than 
desks or tablet armchairs; with committee conference rooms so that 
group work may be encouraged and facilitated; with proper shades and 
electrical outlets for audio-visual equipment; and with means of ventilat¬ 
ing. Such equipment is needed for rooms used for social studies, English, 
foreign language, and health education as well as for science and other 
so-called laboratory studies. 

m 


How may pupils help in the procurement of materials? The many 

possibilities for the pupils themselves to procure materials of instruction 

should not be overlooked. This activity is an essential part of research, 

and the cultivation of the ability to locate as well as use sources of in- 

formation is highly desirable as an end in itself. Pupils often can i^et 

bulletins, charts, and booklets from industrial concerns, from public- 

service officials, and from the many foundations and other institutions 

0 

concerned with problems of public interest. Also, pupil construction of 
materials should be encouraged. Relief maps, charts, slides, and models 
often can and should be made by the pupils themselves. The chief value 
of these projects usually lies in the construction itself and in related 
learning activities; however, the completed project often provides a 
source of information for others of the class as well. 

Many different organizations have developed films, film strips, tran¬ 
scriptions, charts, and models which are available for the asking. Some 
of these materials are produced for propaganda purposes and, conse¬ 
quently, sometimes found objectionable because of overzealousness on 
the part of the public relations department of the firm or institution con¬ 
cerned, but much is of real value and contains only advertising of a non- 
objectionable character. Materials definitely developed for propaganda 
purposes must be recognized as such. This does not mean that such & films 
are unusable, although some probably should be avoided. It is highly 
important that the pupils learn to recognize what is propaganda and 
what is an honest presentation of a problem. Pupils must be brought 
into contact with all kinds of instructional materials if they are to develop 
means of identifying truths from half truths, rumor from known facts, 
and scientific from unscientific evidence. Only through wide experience 
under intelligent guidance in dealing with all kinds of sources of knowl¬ 
edge will the pupil learn to select that which is most authentic and help¬ 
ful in the solution of his many problems of living. 

How should instructional materials be used? Instructional materials 
are of many kinds-books, periodicals, films, recordings, models, and 
actual material things of the world such as trees and hydroelectric plants 
-and their manner of use is as varied as their types. There is no specific 
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manner which is the right or wrong way to use a book or a film, for 
instance, nor is there only one correct way to observe an object or a 
situation. The procedure normally should be dictated by the purpose 
at hand. A class observing a film or listening to a musical selection for 
pure pleasure will use the material concerned in a manner different from 
a class engaged in research to solve a problem. A social studies group 
studying transportation would not examine a train in exactly the same 
manner utilized by a science class studying steam or diesel power. 

While few if any set rules can be laid down for subject-matter usage, 
there are a number of suggestions that teachers may find helpful. Also, 
there are some ways of using subject-matter that definitely are not to be 
recommended as general practice on psychological grounds. Among rec¬ 
ommended procedures are the following: 

/. Books , \V orkbooks, and Periodicals. Books and periodicals serve 
two major purposes. 1 hey are sources of information and sources of 
pleasure. In general, the manner in which they will be used is determined 
by the purposes of the reader at the time. Reading materials used pri¬ 
marily for purposes of pleasure to the reader obviously should be uti¬ 
lized differently from materials used to gain needed information in the 
solution of problems. 

In problem-solving situations in which reading is being done to gain 
needed information, the most usable books generally are those which 
present a great deal of information on the topic or problem, organized at 
a difficulty level which makes it possible for pupils to read and under¬ 
stand them. Contrary to much popular and professional opinion, the book 
that is organized so that the treatment of a given topic is scattered 
throughout the book or through a planned series is not the most usable 
type for modern teaching. An illustration will make this clear. Certain 
United States history texts are written so that problems of labor are dis¬ 
cussed in early America at the time of presentation of this era. Additional 
information on the labor movement is presented in connection with the 
industrial revolution. Several chapters later, problems of labor are pre¬ 
sented as part of the discussions of the New Deal. This presentation 
makes the discussion of labor problems disjointed and very sketchy. A 
class developing its social studies work around a few big issues rather 
than following a text needs access to a great deal of historical material 
but needs it organized around these same big issues rather than in the 
usual chronological manner. Again, the average high school history text 
is not too helpful to pupils who want to “dig deeply” into the historical 
development of labor. 

In like manner some English books are organized so that punctuation 
exercises and rules are distributed throughout the book and, in some 
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instances, are distributed through a series of texts prepared for different 
years of the junior and senior high schools. I his approach is based on 
the assumption that rules will be studied and the related exercises worked 
as specific assignments in grammar, which is a quite common procedure 
in the conventional classroom. However, the modern English teacher 
needs a great deal of illustrative material on punctuation to serve as a 
handbook of punctuation for pupils who are engaged continuously in 
letter and essay writing, materials which may be used to obtain help as 
needed. It will be recognized that, if books arc to be studied chapter bv 
chapter, then the English text in which threads, issues, or processes are 
carried along throughout is superior to the one in which a orcat deal 
of material on one subject is presented in one section and disregarded in 
future sections on the very dubious assumption that it has been studied 
and mastered. 1 he better secondary school teachers, however, are not 
willing to let an author do the planning and thinking for them and the 
class. These pupils and teachers need a great variety of well-illustrated 
and interestingly written materials, but they want to decide for them¬ 
selves when and how they w ill use them. 

In most problem-solving situations, as has been stressed before, books 
arc sources of needed information for the solution of many problems 
of the classroom, not something to be studied as ends in themselves. 
They should piovide a great wealth of information on the problems and 
issues of the fields in which they are written. In general, books that deal 
thoroughly and richly with a few big issues and problems are preferable 
to books that cover wide fields but deal with the problems concerned in 


a most cursory manner, as is the case today with all too many junior 
and senior high school texts. A class planning its own work needs rich 
sources of information on selected problems, and this will necessitate 
the use of a great many books in most instances. The experience that 
results from pupils’ searching through many sources for answers to 
problems is in itself a highly worth-while activity and should not be 
overlooked. It probably is of greater value than the answers themselves, 
as no student can come even close to learning the answers to all the 
problems he will meet in later life. 

Books utilized for the developing of appreciations or for the purpose 
of pleasure reading alone should be used differently from books for 
research type of study. Again, it should be stressed that the use of books 
is determined by the purpose to be served. In general, most poetry and 
fiction should be read for pleasure, not for critical study. In the past all 
too man y j unior and senior high school pupils have learned to dislike 
the very books and authors which they were supposed to be learning to 
appreciate and enjoy. If the teacher will keep in mind the psychological 
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principle that we tend to seek repetition of experiences that have proved 
satisfying and to avoid types of situations which in the past have proved 
to be unpleasant or otherwise unsatisfactory, he will see the point. The 
type of critical analysis, with assigned “memory gems” and the re¬ 
quired book reviews, that has characterized so much study of literature 
in the past not only has failed in the achievement of the real purposes of 
education but has often created actual dislike for the very literature be¬ 
ing taught. 

If there is to be effective learning, books must be “easy” enough to be 
understood by the particular reader. This principle is violated daily in 
all too many schools, especially in regard to the reading activities of 
pupils of low reading ability. Also, literature is often assigned that is 
above the social maturity level of the pupils concerned, although great 
progress has been made in recent years in overcoming this practice. Re¬ 
gardless of how important adults may think it is for secondary school 
pupils to study certain great w orks of “the masters,” efforts to develop 
real appreciation of these writings arc doomed to failure if such writings 
are far above the maturity level of the pupils. Much of the literature of 
men like Shakespeare, Emerson, and Coleridge w'as produced for the 
consumption of intelligent adults, not immature pupils of the junior high 
schools of America. Often a literary selection or an author that fails 
to appeal to the majority of junior high school pupils will he found to 
generate a great deal of interest at the upper senior high school level. 
Students w ho have learned to dislike Shakespeare because of the un¬ 
controlled desire of teachers to make high school freshmen appreciate 
this great writer often find a college class in Shakespearean drama quite 
fascinating. A number of literary masterpieces which in the past have 
been imposed upon immature pupils with unfavorable results are very 
usable with more mature students and may then be read with interest 
and enjoyment. 

Reading materials need to provide challenges to pupils. While it is 
true that much of the literature of the past is too advanced for the less 
capable readers of a given grade level, it is equally true that we often 
have failed to provide materials of real challenge to the more advanced 
readers. The fact that a considerable number of ninth-graders, for in¬ 
stance, cannot read and understand The Merchant of Venice does not 
mean that all ninth-graders are too immature to do so. In fact, many not 
only are capable of such readings but will be delighted with them and 
should be reading at high levels. In like manner, a large number of high 
school seniors can read and understand the same books on economics, 
sociology, science, and mathematics that are used in college classes, even 
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though a great many others must use books of a difficulty level no higher 
than those normally used in the junior high school. 

In general, workbooks are not to be recommended and are not desired 
by teachers who believe in democratic planning. Most workbooks im¬ 
pose a preconceived plan of instruction upon the class and teacher and, 
consequently, get in the way of teacher-pupil planning in determining 
the w ork of the month and year. This generalization is not intended to 
apply to handbooks and books of drill exercises. The latter, if well or¬ 
ganized, are often of great value in furnishing needed practice mate¬ 
rials for individualized instructional situations and for providing neces¬ 
sary drill materials to develop proficiency in areas in which the skills 
are needed but in which the regular classwork is inadequate for such 
development. A pertinent illustration is the need for drill in the applica¬ 
tion of rules of punctuation. Such drill should never become an end in 
itself; it should be used only to meet a demonstrated need in letter and 


essay writing in connection with the many 

m 

class. 


learning activities 

Cz 


of the 


Periodicals are indispensable in the modern secondary school. Through 
them much understanding of contemporary happenings can be devel¬ 
oped. \\ hile one library copy of some periodicals is adequate for the 
small school, several copies each of the more commonly used journals 
are essential tor the larger schools it they are to be available for group 
study. The decision regarding the periodicals to be ordered in quantity 
should be made through faculty study of probable use and, later, through 
a study of actual use. It is often advisable for the pupils themselves to 
subscribe to certain journals that are particularly pertinent to their 
courses. If members of a class subscribe to several different publications 
rather than to the same one and then arrange for group use, a greater 
vaiicty may be secured at low individual cost. 1 here are many types 
of classes, especially at the senior high school level, in which such pupil 
subset iptions are highly desirable. Quite obvious, of course, is their use 
in social studies and science, but though their contribution is less ap¬ 
parent, they have much to give also to classes in agriculture, foreign lan¬ 
guage, commerce, homemaking, music, the arts and crafts, etc. In fact, 
there aie very few areas of instruction in which some highly desirable 
journals are not available at comparatively low cost for the value 
received. 

Tcachei s should maintain records of the readings of pupils or, better 
yet, should persuade the pupils to maintain their own records. Possibly 
such records are more important at the junior high school level than at 
the senior level, although this could be argued. Aluch can be learned of a 
pupil’s interests and abilities by understanding his reading habits. Some 
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teacheis have found that a pupil-maintained 3- by 5-inch card index of 
his free readings is most helpful. Just a statement giving title, author, 
and a veiy biief evaluation of the book generally is all that is necessary 
or desirable. Such records are highly necessary to any effective guidance 
of a pupil’s free reading time. 

2. Audio Materials and Equipment. Certain audio materials have had 
extended use in the schools for many years. This has been particularly 
true of recordings in music-appreciation activities. Recent developments, 
particularly in the field of transcriptions and wire and tape recordings, 
have made it possible for schools to record and preserve forum discus¬ 
sions, talks by leaders in the many fields of human endeavor, and other 
similar presentations from radio and platform. 

Of much greater importance is the increasing use of various recorders 
in foreign-language teaching, in speech 
speaking. It is now possible to evaliu 

organize his thinking and to make an oral presentation of these thoughts 
by recording individual pupil presentations at regular intervals of time 
A pupil now can listen to himself speak, analyze his speaking critically, 
and plan a program of improvement. At a later date he and his teacher 
can compare his oral compositions and make an evaluation of progress. 

The use of recordings in the teaching of foreign languages received a 
great impetus through the work of the armed services in the Second 
World War. Of greater significance than the use of recorded lessons 
in a foreign language, however, is the opportunity for a pupil to make 
recordings of his own efforts, to hear his own speech and that of more 
accomplished persons, and from time to time to evaluate his own progress 
by considering his present ability in relation to earlier trials. In like 
manner a pupil now' can listen to himself sing or can play back his own 
instrumental selections for self-study. I fe can compare his own oral 
interpretations of poetry and drama with that of expert readings of the 
same verses and lines or his present interpretations with those of several 
weeks or months previous. Likewise, teachers now have more objective 
measures of grow th in oral communication than was humanly possible 
when the teacher tried to remember what the expressions of the class or 
an individual pupil were like several months earlier. 

Radio in education has been receiving increased attention, but its full 
potentialities have not yet been recognized in many schools. The possi¬ 
bilities of the radio in the fields of music and drama are almost un¬ 
limited. Through this medium it is possible for the leaders of the world 
of arts and sciences to speak directly to the assembled children and 
youth of the nation. All now can hear the President of the United States 
in his many addresses to Congress and to the people of the nation and 
can sit in on history-making events. The possibilities for and effective- 


training, and in the field of public 
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ness of the use of radio in the classroom have been increasing yearly as 
more and more public-controlled broadcasting stations have been estab¬ 
lished chiefly foi educational purposes. Probably the best work of this 
nature is being done by the various universities and colleges which have 
established then own broadcasting units. Many excellent programs, de¬ 
signed especially for school consumption, are now being broadcast and 
are deserving of far greater use than is now the case. 

The use of audio materials and, especially, equipment still is in its 
infancy, and all too few secondary' schools have equipment immediately' 
available in quantity sufficient for class use. This deficiency, however, 
should be overcome as more and more teachers learn how to operate 
audio equipment and see its possibilities for improving the teaching and 
learning situations in their classrooms. 

3. Visual Materials ami Equipment. All teachers make considerable 
use of some visual materials and equipment and always have. Maps, 
charts, models, pictures, and the blackboard are common to all, while 
slides and opaque projections have been in general use by good teachers 
for decades. In recent years, we have seen the development of motion- 
pictuie films and equipment on an increasingly larger scale, w ith great 
improvement in the quality of both films and'the means of projection. 
Several organizations now devote a great amount of time and capital to 
the making of visual materials and equipment for school use, while major 
motion-picture companies now make it possible for regular 35-mm. com¬ 
mercial motion pictures to be reduced to 16-mm. size for educational 
purposes. 

It is not within the scope of this book to present all the values and uses 
of the many types of visual materials now available for school use at 
small cost. Many things can be seen in still and motion pictures that will 
never be experienced directly by the individual pupil. The boy living on 
the plains of Kansas can seen and hear the ocean and can experience vi¬ 
cariously the splendor and awfulness of the Amazon jungles. Through 
the miracles of photography he can see time so compressed that the 
flower grows and blooms before his eyes within a few minutes. Many of 
the wonders of science which escape actual observation can be demon¬ 
strated through animated cartoons, while events of the past can be seen 
and heard by the pupil of today. Now the whole world of fact and 
fantasy can be brought into the classroom through the use of the many 
types of audio-visual materials and equipment. The possibilities of the 

uture, with television still in its early stages of development, are inter- 
csting to contemplate. 

Models are used by many teachers and schools to great advantage. A 
cutaway model of a gasoline or steam engine makes it possible for pupils 
actually to see the parts in motion and to gain an understanding of the 
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principles of their operation. Often models can be made by the pupils 
themselves, with great profit both to the class and to the pupils doing 
the work. Reclamation and conservation projects, machines, and costumes 
are only a few of the many possibilities. Mock-ups, which are full-size 
presentations of specific aspects of the object of study, are coming more 
and more into use. A panel showing the installation of plumbing for a 
bathroom or the wiring layout of a radio, in which regular materials 
rather than miniature are used, are examples of mock-ups. The use of 
mock-ups and models of many kinds and types is limited only by the 
initiative and resources of the teacher and class. 

Many suggestions for the use of visual materials have already been 
presented at some length, especially in Chapters 5 and 6. At the risk of 
some repetition the following suggestions are offered: 

The use of visual materials should be dictated primarily by the purpose 
of the class. If a class is viewing a motion picture chiefly for enjoyment, 
one showing is enough and little advance preparation is needed. If the 
purpose is that of developing appreciations of certain techniques, forms, 
or dialogue, the film will be used in a greatly different manner, with con¬ 
siderable advance preparation followed by critical discussions and prob¬ 
ably by reshowings of the film. If the purpose is that of gaining certain 
specific facts or understandings, the film, or parts of the film, may be 
viewed several times with intermittent periods of study and discussion. 

Films, slides, and models should not operate to prevent direct expe¬ 
rience with real things. Still and motion pictures, as an illustration, may 
bring to the class realistic representations of trees and other plant life im¬ 
possible to sec at firsthand and may greatly facilitate certain learnings 
about things near at hand, but they should not prevent field study of 
plant life itself in its natural settings. The bringing of the world into the 
classroom should not operate to prevent or discourage the class from 
going out into the world beyond the classroom for firsthand study. 
Visual materials and excursions should supplement each other; neither 

should be used as a substitute for the other. 

Pupils can and should be encouraged to make their own visual mate¬ 
rials. The making of slides, still films, motion pictures, and models is 
highly educational to the pupils concerned, and in addition, these be¬ 
come very effective instruments for sharing experiences with others in 

r 

and out of the class. 

Visual materials should he procured for use at the time needed by the 
class, not scheduled in advance by an outsider. Films and other visual 
materials cannot and should not be circulated on a schedule but, rather, 
should be available on call as needed and when needed. It is recognized 
that often films must be arranged for considerably in advance of the 
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time needed if they have to be ordered from an outside source. This 
procedure represents a compromise with reality that is often necessary, 
but it still is not to be recommended. 

Wherever possible, and it generally is possible, visual materials used 
by the class as a w hole should be presented by the pupils rather than 
by the teacher. Often films will be needed by a group w ithin the class 
itself rather than by the class as a whole. T he rather common practice 
of showing motion-picture films to the whole class or school merely 
because they have been rented and can be presented to lan>e numbers 
without increasing the cost is poor educational practice. It tends to make 
the use of films that of putting on a show, w hich certainly is not the 
purpose tor which films generally are obtained. 

All material things of the community are visual aids to instruction, and 
many of them are invaluable in the educational process. There is no sub¬ 
stitute for going to a mine to learn about mining, to a sawmill to learn 
about the manufacture of lumber, to a farm to learn about certain aspects 

of farming, and “across the tracks” to find out how the other half really 
lives. 

In general, motion and still films and slides should be shown in the 
classroom itself rather than in a special room. This means that all, or 
most, rooms in secondary schools should be wired for convenient use 
of projectors and should be equipped with means of darkening. The 
necessity to fit showings to an all-school schedule in a special projection 
loom means that the class must be moved from home surroundings every 
time a projection is to be made, and this is most undesirable. 

Schools need to make adequate provisions for procuring, storing, main¬ 
taining, and scheduling audio-visual equipment and materials. The libra¬ 
rian in the secondary school should take the initiative in securing equip¬ 
ment as well as instructional materials needed for the modern curriculum. 
In schools of a size too small to justify the services of a full-time librarian, 
there should be some interested teacher to exercise the function. In the 
lattei case he should have his teaching load lightened in order that he 
may have time and energy to perform this work satisfactorily. 

How can community resources be utilized? This problem has been 
discussed at some length in prior chapters, and illustrations of the use of 
community resources are provided in Chapters 4 to 6, so that further 
discussion can be brief. All the major problems of living can be found 
in any community, and the ways in which the community is solving 
these problems can be observed at firsthand. If the teacher’accepts the 
modern point of view that the curriculum should be based upon the 
nature and needs of the individual and the society, then the problems 
of the community and the problems of the school curriculum become 
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one and the same. Members of the community continuously engage in 
activities essential to the performance of the basic functions of group 
living—communicating; producing, distributing and consuming goods and 
services; reproducing, protecting, and developing human resources; con¬ 
serving nonhuman resources; educating; transporting; recreating and 
playing; governing; satisfying aesthetic and spiritual needs; and express¬ 
ing themselves creatively. In the community the basic elements of the 
school curriculum can be seen in action; consequently, the greater the 
extent to which the school can become an integral part of the com¬ 
munity and its activities, the better the learning experiences of the pupils 
will be. 

I he stores, banks, factories, professional offices, and farms are labora¬ 
tories for study in developing adequate understandings of how we earn 
a living and how we secure the needed services for our highly complex 
way of life. The library, theaters, parks, athletic fields, and dance halls are 
places where studies may be made of the use of leisure time in the pur¬ 
suit of recreation. In the city hall and the county courthouse representa¬ 
tive government can be seen in action. The homes of the community are 
institutions for the conservation of the human resources of the nation, 
and the problems of the home arc as broad as the problems of living. 
The fields and streams with their richness of plant and animal life, the 
industries of the community with all their complicated machinery, the 
public utilities to be found in the school and home—all these and many 
more are laboratories for studying science in action. 

Also, in almost any community will be found persons who, because 
of unique experiences, have a great deal to offer to the youth of the 
land. Business and professional men are rich resources for vocational 
guidance and for developing a better understanding of the operations 
of industry and of the performance of essential community services. 
The farmer and the skilled laborer each has a valuable contribution to 
make in the fields of industrial relations, cooperative enterprise, and 
vocational guidance. The minister, the artist, the musician, and the youth 
leaders of the community can help pupils gain insight into the place 
of religion, creative expression, and recreation in the lives of people. 
All these and others have great stores of knowledge which the coni- 
munitv school is utilizing in the education of youth. 

Schoolmen, in order to know better what resources of the community 
are available for instructional purposes, often conduct continuous sur- 
veys. They make listings of the various industries of the community 
with brief descriptions of each, the names of owners and managers, ways 
of making contact with them, and other information which may be of 
value to a class interested in the study of industry. They make lists of 
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the names of men and women from the many walks of life who are 
willing to work with the school in the education of youth-persons who 
have lived in foreign lands, persons who have accomplished something 
unusual in life, persons with unique experiences that might interest adoles¬ 
cent youth. Likewise, they list the institutions of the community inter¬ 
ested in social welfare and youth leadership, public-service institutions, 
and corporations, and after the name of each institution appear its loca¬ 
tion, the names and telephone numbers of directors who might arrange 

excursions or send speakers to the school, and other information of value 
to the classroom teacher. 

In addition, it has been found highly profitable to make advance con- 
tacts with persons of the community for the purpose of interesting them 
m active participation in the education of youth. Most laymen are not 
only willing but feel highly complimented to know that the school 
believes their contributions to be of worth. Some need to be sold on 
the necessity of participation; most merely need to be asked. In small 
school systems there is little need for any formal organization to facilitate 
cooperative action of the school and the other institutions of the com¬ 
munity. In larger systems it often is desirable to form a teacher committee 
charged with developing and executing a definite plan for cultivating 

. members and for facilitating cooperative visiting. 

Teachers should not overlook the possibilities of community surveys 
made by secondary school pupils themselves. While the purpose of 
pupil surveys of the community will differ somewhat from the purposes 
of teacher surveys, the difference is of degree rather than of kind Pupil 
surveys normally are more specific in purpose. For instance, a social 
studies class concerned with the problem of vocations might be very 
much interested in making a survey to determine how the members of 
he community earned their livings and the comparative importance of 
the various industries in the life of the immediate and larger community. 

' c ass in diamatics might be more interested in the potentialities of the 
community for play production and the place of the theater in com¬ 
munity life. An agriculture class might decide to make an agricultural 
survey of the community to discover places of interest to visit! to locate 
persons well informed in specific areas of agricultural production and 

o deter,,„ne the relotive importance of various agricultutul pursues 
and crops in the economy of the community " " 

Some of the pupil surveys will be quite narrow in scope; others quite 
> oad. Some w, 1 produce information of value to teachers and to other 
classes. Generally, however, the chief value of pupil surveys is the 

The I ICnCC '"I 7 gan,Zati0n and in resCarch that comc ^ from the doing 
The using of data gathered by former classes may deprive a group of 
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such experiences. Whether or not classes should depend upon data gath¬ 
ered by other classes or conduct their own survey should be determined 
by the purposes at hand and by the past experiences of the class concerned. 

What is a resource unit, and how may it be used? There is consider¬ 
able confusion in educational circles over the meanings of teaching units. 

O D 1 

experience units, and resource units. This confusion also has affected 
the organization of textbooks, and some texts on the market reputedly 
are organized as a series of units of work. Possibly some illustrations will 
help the inexperienced reader in clarifying his thinking, although differ¬ 
ences of opinion and of definition will be found even in books dealing 
primarily with problems of curriculum development. As indicated in a 
prior chapter, there is little to be gained by attempting to differentiate 
in meaning between the terms unit of work, activity unit, and experience 
unit. They are different terms used by various educators to indicate a 

f m 

teaching and learning situation in which the learning activities (or ex¬ 
periences or work) of the class are being developed around a major 
center of interest. The unity is to be found in the problem or topic. It 
is obvious that, if the experience unit, for instance, is to be conceived 
as a unit of experiences, it cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 

I *9 C- 

incorporated in a textbook or workbook. It is something that is happening, 

not subject matter or suggested teaching procedures in written form. 

Teaching units, on the other hand, are plans for teaching. They are of 

many kinds and varieties and may be chiefly suggestions for stimulating 

and guiding the learning activities of the pupils in the development of 

an experience unit, or they may be outlines of subject matter, with 

devices for teaching the same. The plan submitted in Chapter 5 for the 

unit “Prevention and Control of Communicable Diseases” is a teaching 

unit. It is the teacher's preplanning of what is hoped will develop into 

a real experience unit in the classroom. 

A resource unit is just what the term implies—a unit of resources. It is 

a collection of information, references, surveys, and other materials and 

* 

references to materials that can be used by the teacher and class in the 
development of a unit. For instance, some communities have made studies 
of their own historical developments and have had these histories w rit¬ 
ten up in language w hich the pupils for whom they are intended can 
understand; then they are made available to the school as resource units. 

& q 

Other communities have developed resource units on specific industries 
of the community, state, or region. For instance, resource units on trees, 
flowers, animals, and birds of the region are of great value in the teaching 
of science units and are being developed by some city and county school 
systems. The better resource units are full of factual information about 
the subject and contain very complete references to available films, 
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film strips, slides, transcriptions, and free and inexpensive materials. 
Each unit carries an annotated bibliography of books and periodicals on 
the subject. Many contain suggestions of kinds of things the pupils can 
make, particularly laboratory apparatus for science units. To the extent 
that these resource units incorporate suggestions for teaching, they 
become combined resource and teaching units, and many are *of this 
nature. These suggestions can be quite helpful to teacher and class if 
they are tieated as suggestions and not as requirements. 

A resource unit is not necessarily a book or pamphlet but may consist 
of a variety of resource materials-books, film strips, slides, etc. A feu 
cities and counties are compiling sets of source materials for the more 
popular units, and these may be borrowed and retained by interested 
classes. Some schools have curriculum committees who are continuously 
gathering materials for those units upon which a number of classes may 
be working or which are apt to be repeated from year to year. 

Publishing companies during recent years have been increasing their 
production of books dealing with special problems of quite general 
interest. Numerous books on radio, electricity, airplanes, and other 
science topics arc available at various reading levels. Some of these are 
excellently illustrated and treat the problems concerned quite thoroughly. 

1 here is a great need in the modern school for more books dealing "with 
the many topics of interest in the several learning areas of the curriculum 
and written for the secondary school pupil. As the unit type of teaching 
becomes more common, and as teachers demand more and more materials 
dcahng w,th the common problems of living, the necessary materials 
will be produced. At the present time the textbook still is in <rreat 

^ .. . J 1 *11 • . ' 


demand and will continue to be the standard as long as teachers want 
books which cover a great expanse of subject matter, even though it is 
done in the very cursory manner of most present-day texts. 

The foregoing discussion may seem at a glance to be somew hat re¬ 
moved from the resource unit. It is not, however, as books entirely 
devoted to the treatment of a given topic or problem, which have excel¬ 
lently prepared bibliographies of reading and audio-visual materials, are 
t lemselves a form of resource unit. In fact, there are a number of 
resource units prepared by various school systems, city, county and state 
v h.eh arc published and are available at cost. It is believed that materials 

u T tU / C " bec ° me more a,Hl morc common in the commercial 
nelcl as the demand for them grows. 
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EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL GROWTH 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. Y\ hat is meant by “evaluation” as it applies to the pupil, to the teaching 
process, and to the curriculum? 

2. YY hat are the chief steps in the evaluative process? What is the relation¬ 
ship of testing to evaluation? 

3- To what extent should there be pupil evaluation of himself? 

4. How can pupil self-evaluation be accomplished? Consider this evaluation 
in its relation to the aims of education. \\ hat is the place of testing, of re¬ 
porting, and of cumulative records in the process? 

5. \Y hat are the major defects in the system of competitive grading? Con¬ 
sider its psychological effects upon pupils of varying learning potential, its 

effects upon teacher-pupil and teacher-parent relations, and its effectiveness 
as a means of reporting pupil growth. 

6. YY'hat are some suggested ways of improving the reporting function of 
the school? T o what extent should the pupil and parent enter actively into 
the reporting process? Give arguments to support your answer. 


What is meant by evaluation and reporting? Evaluation often has 
been thought of in educational circles as synonymous with testing or 
measuring. YVhile measurement of pupil growth is an essential element 
in evaluation, such is only part of evaluation rather than the complete 
process itself. Evaluation means to appraise not only pupil growth but 
the effectiveness of the learning activities. It not only means teacher 
measurement of the learner’s growth, but it means self-appraisal by the 
pupil of his own successes and failures in the achievement of the’ aims 
of education, as well as teacher-pupil appraisal of the learning situations. 
In discussions of evaluation one always must ask: Evaluation of what? 
Educators talk of evaluating school buildings, evaluating administrative 
organization, evaluating teachers, evaluating the curriculum, and evalu¬ 
ating pupil growth. While this discussion primarily is concerned with 
the evaluation of pupil growth, such growth is to a large extent dependent 
upon the curriculum of the school, including the teaching process itself 
and, consequently, cannot be separated from curriculum evaluation! 

215 
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Evaluation, then, may be thought of as an appraisal of the teaching and 
learning process for its effectiveness in developing those behavior pat¬ 
terns which are believed to be desirable in youth and includes the meas¬ 
urement of growth itself in ways of thinking and acting. 

Reporting, as the term indicates, generally means reporting to parents, 
to guardians, and to the school administration on the growth status of 
pupils. At the secondary level this usually means the assigning of grades, 
or marks, in the various subjects of a pupil’s program, marks which theo¬ 
retically indicate the quality of his work for a given period. In addition, 
grades are assigned for certain behavior characteristics such as school 
citizenship. 

What are the purposes of evaluation and of reporting? Some of the 
major purposes have been indicated above. A more complete presenta¬ 
tion of the purposes of evaluation and reporting includes the following: 

1. To Determine the Extent and Rate of Pupil Growth along the Lines 
of the Anns of Education . The aims of education have been discussed in 
prior chapters and are considered to be those understandings, abilities, 
attitudes, and appreciations which are considered essential to the develop¬ 
ment of well-integrated individuals, that is, persons capable of facing the 
major problems of living in a highly dynamic and democratic social order 
and of making reasonably satisfactory adjustments to them. The measur¬ 
ing aspect of evaluation, then, must be concerned primarily with two 
matters: the growth patterns necessary to the understanding of the basic 
functions of living and the ability to perform these functions satisfac¬ 
torily. It means measuring the growth of the pupil’s understandings of 
present-day social and economic problems and the increase of his ability 
to earn a living and to participate in governing activities. It means finding 
ways and means of determining whether or not the pupil is developing 
in ability to express himself creatively in the many fields of human 
expression and to appreciate the expressions of others. It means measuring 
his ability to communicate satisfactorily, including the ability to organize 
and present his own thoughts effectively in both oral and written form 
and to understand and interpret the oral and written expressions of others. 

It means determining the extent to which he is learning to satisfy his own 
spiritual needs, to utilize his leisure time wisely in play and other means 
of recreation, and to appreciate high moral standards of living in himself 
and others. It means measuring his growth in learning to conserve human 
and nonhuman resources, his growth in understanding the world of 
science in which he lives, and his development of the ability to work 
with persons of various races, nationalities, and religious and political 
beliefs in an understanding manner. It means careful attention to the 
appraisal of personality characteristics and to physical and mental health. 
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It should be obvious that testing in such narrow fields as history, foreign 
language, formal English, chemistry, and the other subjects of the con¬ 
ventional secondary school curriculum does not approach an adequate 
program of the measurement aspect of evaluation. It should be obvious, 
also, that exact measurement of many, if not most, of the aims of edu¬ 
cation is impossible, nor are objective instruments available for much 
that could be measured. More will be said of this later in the chapter. 

2. T ° Help the Pupil Understand Himself , His Potentialities , and His 
Achievements. A highly important and often neglected purpose of evalu¬ 
ation is to help the pupil understand himself. He"should recognize, among 
other things, his own achievements, his desires, his potentialities, and his 
personal problems of everyday living. Pupils need to understand their 
own strengths and weaknesses and be able to set their goals and modify 
their learning activities accordingly. Teachers often ask: Should pupils 
be told that they lack adequate ability to succeed in academic or other 
kinds of work? While one might well question whether pupils should 
be “told by the teacher,” there is little or no defensible argument against 
their finding out their own capabilities for themselves, and there is 
strong argument in favor of their doing so. Pupils need to learn to evalu¬ 
ate themselves and their learning activities realistically and to know 
where their special strengths lie. Also, they should know'their own weak¬ 
nesses and be helped to plan so that they can overcome them or com¬ 
pensate for them. 

Pupils with poor muscular coordination, for instance, can be helped 
in a program of improvement and also guided into activities where suc¬ 
cess or failure is not dependent upon a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. A boy of low potential in mathematics can be guided into 
an understanding of this lack of ability, but he should also be encouraged 
to develop those mathematical concepts and abilities which are necessary 
m solving the common problems of living. He may not be able to under¬ 
stand consumer problems in insurance and installment buying as a seventh- 
grader, but he most likely can understand them during "the junior or 
semor year of the high school and should then have the opportunity. 

he girl with superior ability in instrumental music should be helped to 
appraise this ability and to determine whether or not she should make 
it a field of major endeavor. She needs to understand her capabilities and, 
ikew ise, to examine her own interests and desires. Being of high poten- 
tia in any given field of human activity need not commit one to special 
study in that field unless it is in harmony with his goals of life, but such 

a person certainly should understand the extent of his capabilities in 
order that he can make intelligent decisions. 
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Pupils need to understand their own areas of high and low potential 
for learning, but even more, they need help in understanding the personal 
problems of human relations. They need to appraise their relationships 
with the members of their own family, class, and community and to 
understand factors contributing to any serious maladjustments. Second¬ 
ary school pupils increasingly should develop better understandings of 
why people behave as they do and what their own drives and motives 
are. They should be able to appraise their own personal appearances 
and social graces without becoming overconscious of them and should 
develop objectivity in laying plans to solve any serious problems of social 
adjustment. There is, of course, an element of danger in such personal 
appraisal. Certainly, personality characteristics should not be studied 
primarily as such or developed in the same way as the ability to type¬ 
write. But at the senior high school level, pupils are nearing adulthood 
and should be aware of personal characteristics which may cause discon¬ 
tent and failure for themselves and unhappiness for those with whom 
they associate. More than this, they must receive help in achieving a 
plan of action to overcome serious personality defects, such as excessive 
shyness in the presence of others, disrespect of the rights of associates, 
and an undue feeling of superiority or inferiority. 

3. To Detenmne the Effectiveness of I.earning Experiences. Evalua¬ 
tion of learning activities is discussed at greater length in the following 
chapter and, consequently, needs only mention here. But pupils, we 
might say in passing, are keenly interested in the extent to which they 
arc achieving their planned goals. Along with their teachers they are 
continuously appraising the effectiveness of learning activities, instruc¬ 
tional materials, and teaching procedures. When pupils help plan these 
activities and help select materials, their interest in results is heightened. 

4. To Help Parents Understand Pupil Growth, Interests , and Poten¬ 
tialities. A major responsibility of the school and teacher is to help the 
parents understand their children. This is far more than a mere reporting 
function, although too often little is done beyond this at the secondary 
level of the public school system. Understanding a youth means under¬ 
standing his progress in the various areas of the curriculum, to be sure, 
but it means far more. It means understanding his drives and motives and 
the behavior they lead to, his potentialities for learning as well as his 
achievement. In this connection, it should be obvious that the school can 
learn much about the pupil from the home. Certainly, parents who are 
wise in the ways of youth should understand the factors that motivate 
the behavior of their own children as well or better than the school. 
Unfortunately, there are many parents who have little accurate knowl¬ 
edge of why human beings behave as they do and often work at cross- 
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^1. In such cases the school, ns 
an objective yet highly interested party, can do a great deal in helping 
these parents to a better understanding of their children. 

5. To Provide Information Essential to an Effective Guidance Pro¬ 
gram. The guidance function of teachers and of the school system has 
already been discussed informally at numerous points above and will be 
considered in some detail in the following chapter; consequently, it 
needs only brief mention here. The counselor, whether a teacher or a 
special adviser, can give intelligent guidance to pupils only if he has a 
relatively high degree of understanding of the pupil, his needs, and his 
potentialities. Records, therefore, are essential. Results of tests and of 
other evaluative techniques and procedures must be recorded and passed 
on; otherwise, each teacher will be obliged to “start from scratch,” 
deprived of information of past behavior of the pupil which is so essen¬ 
tial to understanding the present. Evaluation, then, is an integral part of 
the guidance function and will be discussed later in this connection. 

How can pupil evaluation be accomplished? Evaluation can be accom¬ 
plished only as there is a clear concept of the kinds of grow th patterns 
deemed essential to effective living in our modern society, as means are 
developed for the measurement of such growth, and as learning situations 
are modified as necessary to better achieve desired results. It should be 
obvious that this evaluation and resultant modification of learning situ¬ 
ations must be a joint undertaking of the home, school, and community 

with pupil cooperation and participation. None of the interested parties 
can do the job alone. r 

1. Clarifying the Aims of Education. As already indicated, the first 
essential of any program of evaluation must be a clarification of the aims 
of education by teacher, pupil, and parent. Further than this, the rather 
>.' °ad generalizations which constitute most statements of educational 
aims must be reformulated in more specific terms before they are usable 
as a basis for evaluation of pupil growth and of instruction in any oiven 
a.ea of the school curriculum. For instance, it is necessary for all persons 
to understand those mathematical concepts essential to 'everyday living 
and to master the involved processes. Such a general statement alone 
how ever, ,s not of much help in attempting to evaluate the pupil’s growth 

them in solving daily problems of living. Before such evaluation can be 
accomplished, ,t is necessary to know what concepts and processes con¬ 
st, me this genera aim. The mathematics teacher must know- w hich spe¬ 
cific mathematical concepts and processes are essential to becoming'L 
intelligent consumer of insurance, clothing, television sets, and the thou¬ 
sand and one other items of purchase. He must know what learnings are 
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essential for a person to understand graphic presentations of socioeco¬ 
nomic-political data and conditions, to calculate his state and federal 
income taxes, and to formulate a simple family budget. 

Again, it is not enough for the science teacher to know that his pupils 
should develop an understanding of the interdependence of all forms of 
plant and animal life, that they 7 should be guided by scientific attitudes 
in the solution of major life problems, and that they should understand 
the world of science around and about them. He must know, rather, the 
specific scientific principles which all should understand, at least to a 
degree, and the circumstances under which the average pupil will find 
them demonstrated: he must know the abilities and generalized attitudes 

D 

which make up what is termed the scientific approach to problem solving, 
which includes the abilities to formulate problems, to develop hypotheses 
when necessary, and to utilize the many sources of information in the 

• w 

solution of specific problems; and he must know the specific abilities in 
laboratory experimentation which pupils should develop. In like manner, 
the teacher of health and physical education must know which under¬ 
standings, attitudes, and abilities are essential to maintaining good physical 
and mental health; otherwise real evaluation of growth is not possible. 
This is w ell illustrated in Chapter 5 by the manner in which Miss Larsen 
formulated the specific aims of the unit “Prevention and Control of 
Communicable Diseases.” She was obliged to have not only a clear under¬ 
standing of the general aims of education but also a keen awareness of 

£? O 

those specific aims to which the unit would make unique contributions. 
These had to be broken down into their constituent parts before specific 
teaching and learning activities could be planned and before evaluation 
of pupil growth could be accomplished. 

2. Measuring Pupil Growth and Potential. A great deal of psychological 
research today is directed toward improvement of tests and other instru¬ 
ments for measuring pupil growth in the aims of education and for deter¬ 
mining pupil aptitudes for learning. The development of competency in 
testing and in the interpretation of test results is an essential for all 
teachers. Except to present some guiding principles of measurement 
little can be done in a book of this type to aid them. They can achieve 
proficiency only after extended study and direct experience. They must 
administer and interpret tests and other instruments of psychological 
measurement; they 7 must themselves apply the many procedures and 
techniques of this phase of the evaluative function of teaching. 

a. Purposes of testing and measuring in education. It should be clear 
to the reader that the effectiveness of the total teaching and learning 
situation is determined by the extent to which the aims of education are 
being achieved. For instance, a major aim of instruction in secondary 
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as well as in elementary education is to improve the pupil’s ability to read. 
In order to evaluate the effectiveness of reading instruction, it is neces¬ 
sary not only to know each pupil’s reading level at the beginning of a 
year but also to have a reasonably reliable and comparable measure of 
his ability at the close of the year. This same information is necessary if 
the parent and pupil are to understand the capabilities of the pupil and 
his rate of growth in reading ability. Again, teachers today are very 
much concerned with the behavior of their pupils and with developing 
the wholesome and satisfactory adjustment of each pupil to life situations. 
If serious maladjustments can be detected and their causes determined, 
remedial measures then are possible. In recent years much time and effort 
have been devoted to the constructing and improving of so-called pupil 
adjustment inventories and other tests devised to aid the teacher and 
parent in better understanding the pupil. Pupil guidance in matters of 
education, vocations, and social activities and in matters of physical and 
mental health presupposes a fairly high degree of understanding by 
teacher, parent, and pupil of the pupil’s potentialities and interests as 
well as his present levels of achievement. Any measuring instrument or 
testing procedure that will aid in determining aptitudes for growth in 
the various fields of human learning will greatly improve the effective¬ 
ness of such guidance. For instance, Wilfred is greatly interested in the 
junior high school orchestra and is learning rapidly to play the violin. 
He thinks he wants to become a concert violinist, but neither he nor 
his parents are sure that he has the potentiality essential for this. True, 
they can find out by many years of painstaking effort and training, but 
how much better it would be if valid and reliable measures of such 
potential were available to aid him in making his decision on his life’s 
vocation. Martha, Edith, and Patricia are tenth-graders and are enrolled 
in beginning typing and shorthand. All have ambitions to become ste¬ 
nographers and, later, secretaries. Baker and Dwight want to become 
automobile mechanics, w hile Manuel and Roberta hope to become com¬ 
mercial artists. Kurt wants to become a doctor of medicine. All these 
fields of endeavor require many years of training and experience before 
adequate proficiency may be gained, and some pupils w ill fail to reach 
thei r goals because of lack of potential in the selected learning areas. 
Again, any tests and other measurements of potential which w ill aid the 
pupil and his advisers to better understand the pupil’s aptitudes for 
learning in specific fields will add greatly to the effectiveness of guidance. 

Another highly important use of tests is the diagnosis of learning diffi¬ 
culties. Nancy, as an illustration, is having a great'deal of difficulty with 
her seventh-grade arithmetic and is quite discouraged. Before teaching 
can be very effective in Nancy’s case, the source of her troubles must 
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be discoveied. Maybe they are due to low potential in mathematics and 
to the fact that she has been “pushed beyond her depths.” Even though 
she has sufficient aptitude, Nancy may have failed to develop adequate 
facility in certain of the essential processes or to learn the mathematical 
concepts basic to the problems she faces. Tests so devised that they will 
aid the teacher and Nancy to discover the source of her troubles will 
aid greatly in planning a program of remediation. 

The major purpose, then, to be served by testing and measuring may 
be stated as the following: 


1. To furnish data essential to a better understanding of pupil aptitudes 
and potentialities. 

2. To determine tlie present level of pupil growth or achievement. 

3. To furnish data upon the adequacy of pupil adjustment to life 
situations, including what generally are termed “personality factors.” 

4. To furnish data necessary to an understanding of pupil interests. 

5. To furnish data upon which to make a diagnosis of pupil difficulties 
in the various learning areas. 


A more detailed breakdown could be made, or the purposes of testing 
and measuring could be stated simply as those of furnishing data essential 
to the understanding of pupil grow th and of making possible the intelli¬ 
gent and effective performance of the guidance function of teaching. 

b. Testing potentiality . It has been emphasized that pupils differ greatly 
from one another in their abilities to learn in any given field of endeavor. 
Further than this, each pupil differs greatly w ithin himself in his poten¬ 
tials for learning in the many kinds and types of human activities. If 
the pupil, his parents, and teachers can gain a fair degree of understanding 
of the pupil's learning potential in any given area, a program of activities 
can be planned in accordance with such aptitude. It should be clear, as 
previously illustrated, that a fairly accurate measure of a persons apti¬ 
tude in instrumental music would be highly advantageous if it could be 
obtained. Some children could be saved long hours and months of 
tedious and discouraging practice, others of high potential could be 
encouraged to select band or orchestra as an activity, and the more 
highly capable might be advised to consider music as a possible profes¬ 
sion. Likewise, pupils of high potential in the areas of mathematics, the 
languages, or athletics could be advised more intelligently in the plan¬ 
ning of their educational and vocational careers if the degree of these 
potentialities were known, and there would be much less preventable 
failure in the education of youth. 

Unfortunately, and in spite of an immense amount of experimental 
study, we have few tests of special aptitudes which can be used without 
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great caution. The problem of measuring potential in specific areas of 
learning is so highly complicated and the human organism so complex 
that, while some progress has been made, there still are only a few areas 
in which we have prognostic measures of sufficient validity to justify 
placing much faith in their use. For instance, the fact that there are so 
many psychologically common elements in the various fields of human 
learning makes it highly difficult to develop a measure that will differen¬ 
tiate among special talents or potentials and among special aptitudes and 
so-called general intelligence. For instance, there is probably much in 
common between the ability to appreciate the graphic and plastic arts 
on the one hand and music on the other, even though a particular person 
may differ greatly in his performance potentials in these two areas. 
Many of the characteristics of good salesmen are likewise common to 
lawyers, but ultimate success in either field is almost impossible to pre¬ 
dict. 1 raining and experience must be the actual tests. True, certain tests 
may be quite helpful in eliminating those w ho would be bound to fail 
in either. I his, however, probably is because of the common element of 
so-called general intelligence rather than certain identified traits which 
will ensure success in law but not in salesmanship. 

In spite of the involved difficulties, however, some tests have been 
devised which are quite usable in helping pupils to understand their 
potentiality for learning in specific areas. Alechanical ability tests, if used 
with other data, undoubtedly have predictive value, as do certain prog¬ 
nostic tests in such rather narrow fields of learning as a foreign language 
or the sending and receiving of radio and wire messages. 

Tests devised to measure what commonly is called general mental 
ability, or general intelligence, have considerable value in predicting 
probable success along academic lines of endeavor. Pupils scoring in the 
upper quartile on certain psychological tests are much more apt to suc¬ 
ceed in college, for instance, than pupils scoring in the lowest 25 per cent. 

If one recognizes that such tests are helpful in understanding the academic 
ability of a person yet have little or no significance in indicating per¬ 
sonality characteristics or potential in such specific learning areas as 
music, the arts and crafts, and mechanics, these tests may beVsed with 
great profit by the pupil and those responsible for his advisement, includ¬ 
ing teachers and parents. If interpreted so as to brand a person as bright 
or as dull, however, they are harmful in their effects and are better left 
unused. What is important for the beginning student of measurement to 
understand is that some excellent testing aids are available to help him 
to determine the capabilities of youth but that these must be used and 
interpreted by one who understands them thoroughly and that they can 
be very misleading in the hands of a novice. No teacher is prepared ade- 
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quately for teaching until he has learned to use tests intelligently, how¬ 
ever, as these are essential “tools of the trade.” 

At this point it should be emphasized that the problem of predicting 
probable success in any given broad field of endeavor is not quite so 
insolvable as the above discussion might lead one to believe. If teachers 
and parents can and will study the individual child and youth over an 
extended period of time, if adequate cumulative records are kept through¬ 
out the school years of these learners and are immediately available to 
those who are qualified to use them, and if the pupil himself is a partici¬ 
pant in the effort to gain an understanding of his capabilities and interests, 
much can be done, even in the face of only a few valid and reliable 
measures of special aptitude. If those tests are used w hich have some 
demonstrated value, along with records of past experiences, achievements, 
and expressed interests, quite intelligent advisement is possible and a 
great deal of disheartening failure can be avoided in the secondary 
school, in college, and in later life. At the present time too few schools 
maintain the records essential for such understandings of pupil potential, 
and too few" teachers are sufficiently conscious of their responsibilities 
to the individual to devote the time and effort necessary to know each 

r 

pupil well enough for intelligent advisement. Much of this failure is a 
result of the school organization, which, at the secondary level, is such 
that each teacher meets some five or six separate classes of twenty-five 
to forty-five different pupils daily and for periods of only forty-five to 
fifty-five minutes each. Under such circumstances it is almost impos¬ 
sible to know' many individual pupils w r ell enough to counsel with them 
about their own potentialities for learning in specific areas other than 
the one being taught. 

It is much easier to test for an individual’s ability actually to perform 

in an area of considerable experience than it is to test for his potential 

performance in a field in which he has little or no experience. For 

instance, it is quite possible to determine how many baskets an individual 

can make shooting from the free-throw line of the basketball court by 

keeping a record of his total shots and the percentage of his successes, 

both under game conditions and in practice. In like manner it is not too 

difficult to discover whether or not an individual can spell certain lists 

of words or to determine his rate of typing ability after a semester of 

instruction. Such measurement is much less difficult than to determine 

# • 

the learner’s potential in basketball shooting, spelling, or typing prior 
to actual experience in those fields. 

c. Testing for educational growth. The chief purposes of what nor¬ 
mally is termed “achievement testing” should be to determine the extent 
of pupil growth along the lines of the aims of education and to deter- 
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mine the effectiveness of the curriculum in stimulating such growth. It 
should be obvious that the teaching process can be improved only if we 
are cognizant of the results of such teaching in securing the desired 
development of the learner. This means continuously devising ways and 
means not only to determine the level of achievement of the pupil in 
any given learning area but to secure an accurate picture of the rate 
and direction of growth. For instance, it is necessary that the instructor 
in band know the present capabilities of each member of the band on 
his chosen instrument and be informed on the rate of development of 
such ability if he is to be in a position to advise with the pupils intelli¬ 
gently in regard to the plans of each for further musical education. It 
makes a great deal of difference whether a given pupil has spent seven 
years of conscientious practice to reach a fair degree of proficiency on 
the trombone or has progressed rapidly over a short period of time to 
reach the same level of achievement. The knowledge of the particular 
level of growth is significant, but it must be combined with an under¬ 
standing of the approximate rate of growth before either the teacher or 

the pupil can gain an insight into the pupil’s probable capabilities for 
further advancement. 

Achievement in sonic fields of human activity is relatively simple to 
measure; in others it is very difficult. One can determine with consider¬ 
able accuracy whether or not a pupil can solve specific types of mathe¬ 
matical problems or translate a certain paragraph of Spanish into English. 
It is much more difficult to get a measure of his ability to work co¬ 
operatively with his fellows or to maintain his own emotional control in 
trying situations. Again, it is much easier to develop a test of factual 
information in history or science than to develop an instrument which 
will adequately measure conceptual learnings in these same areas. 

Partly because achievement in rather specific skills and the mastery 
of subject matter is more easily tested than growth in desirable concepts, 
attitudes, and appreciations, there has been a decided tendency to stress 
such measurement to the neglect of many of the more important aspects 
of human behavior. There are available some very good tests of reading, 
spelling, and writing ability and tests of subject mastery in a number of 
the secondary school subjects such as algebra, the foreign languages, and 
some of the sciences. Tests which measure the degree of one’s* under¬ 
standing of complex socioeconomic problems or of one’s ability to recog¬ 
nize scientific principles in action in everyday life and to apply them to 
the solution of practical problems of living are much less common. It is 
encouraging to note, however, that considerable progress has been made 

in developing such needed measures during the past two decades, and 
there is much promise for the future. 
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Teacheis with the necessary technical training in evaluative processes 
and procedures can construct their own testing devices for the measure¬ 
ment of growth, even in some of the more complex areas of measure¬ 
ment. As indicated before, no teacher is educated adequately for teaching 
who has not given a great deal of thought and study to the ways and 
means of testing for growth in the aims of education; only thus will he 
be able to use and interpret available tests on the market, construct his 
own measuring devices, and develop procedures for determining prog¬ 
ress such as observational techniques and the recording of observations. 

d. Testing for interest , social adjustment , and personality characteristics. 
Developing in pupils those behavior patterns which will contribute to 
continuous social and personal integration is the major purpose and 
responsibility of the secondary school of today. This responsibility has 
been recognized increasingly in recent decades. Consequently, any tests 
and other devices and procedures which help teachers and parents to 
better understand the interests, developing personality characteristics, 
and social-adjustment status of pupils are most helpful. A great deal of 
research has been expended in developing ways and means of evaluating 
pupil behavior along the foregoing lines, and with some success, particu¬ 
larly in the determination of pupil interests. Personality, however, is a 
highly intangible thing, and the causative factors of human behavior lie 
deeply embedded in past experiences and in hereditary conditions. While 
several rather widely used social-adjustment and personality question¬ 
naires and inventories are on the market, most are of doubtful validity 
or of low reliability and must be used cautiously, even by persons trained 
in psychometrics. They are not for use by the novice. Psychiatrists have 
made great progress in delving into the causes of human behavior, even 
though this science still is in its infancy, but few teachers and counselors 
have either the training or the experience to utilize their techniques and 
procedures. 

This discussion is not intended to frighten beginning teachers away 
from the use of evaluative instruments as aids to understanding pupil 
adjustment and personality but to emphasize the fact that such instru¬ 
ments require considerable training for their use and caution in the 
interpretation of obtained results. The teacher can learn much about the 
motivating factors of pupil behavior by becoming acquainted with the 
pupil and his home and community environment, and he can add to this 
knowledge by a study of the pupil’s cumulative records if these are avail¬ 
able. Personality and social adjustment inventories and questionnaires, 
if rightfully used, are helpful aids to, but not substitutes for, such study 
of the pupil and his environment. 
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Attempts to develop measures of pupil interests have been more suc¬ 
cessful, and some very usable instruments are available. Attain, however, 
training in their use and interpretation is an absolute necessity, and they 
should supplement other information rather than be used as substitutes. 

e. Using tests for diagnostic purposes. Ramon progressed fairly well in 
his algebra for the first several weeks of the course but at mid-term seems 
unable to achieve further. Susan, a ninth-grade girl of apparently average 
or better academic ability, is unable to read required books readily and 
with understanding. George is an excellent all-round athlete but still has 
been unable to improve his batting ability so that he can make the base¬ 
ball team. Each of these pupils is in need of careful diagnosis to help 
determine the specific causes of the blocks to further learning. In some 
fields commercial tests are available to aid the teacher and pupil in such 
diagnosis; in other areas this must be a matter of teacher and pupil 
ingenuity in determining sources of trouble. 

Diagnostic tests are tests which are so organized that they can be used 

to help determine learning difficulty. For instance, tests in mathematics 

are available which test each of the many processes separately and are 

quite helpful in getting at the particular points of difficulty of a given 

pupil. Some reading tests are planned for similar purposes’and hetp to 

locate the specific trouble points in the reading process of the learner. 

Such tests could be quite helpful in diagnosing the difficulties of Ramon 

and Susan. Careful attention to all details of George’s batting form by a 

well-qualified baseball coach or player may discover particular faults 

which can be overcome. The remedy achieved, George may make rapid 
progress in his batting. " ' V 

Continuous diagnosis is a requisite of good teaching. If learning blocks 
can be detected and remedied in early stages, much waste of pupil effort, 
w ith accompanying discouragement, can be prevented and serious reme¬ 
dial problems often can be forestalled. It is much less difficult to develop 
good diagnostic tests for rather specific skills than it is for more complex 
learning patterns. Consequently, good tests are available for arithmetic 
processes, for reading, and for certain of the technical aspects of lan¬ 
guage, but as yet there are none for diagnosing difficulties in most con¬ 
ceptual learnings or in appreciating the beautiful in life. 

?. Using and Interpreting Educational Tests. These discussions of test¬ 
ing and measuring in the evaluation of pupil grow th have been most 
sketchy, not because of the lack of importance attached to this function 
but because of its great importance in teaching. Inexperienced persons 
must devote a great deal of time and effort to developing competency 
m the use and interpretation of educational tests and in developing the 
ability to construct testing instruments to measure pupil progress Tests 
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of the type illustrated in Chapter 5 for the unit “Prevention and Con¬ 
trol of Communicable Diseases are most useful in determining whether 
certain of the aims of the unit have been achieved to a satisfactory degree 
and by which of the pupils of the class, and they are of the type which 
every teacher should be able to construct for his own use. More than 
this, each teacher should be able to select and use commercial tests in 
his own teaching field and in the field of teacher guidance. Whether or 
not he e\ ei will be called upon to administer so-called general intelli¬ 
gence tests is relatively unimportant; he must be able to interpret the 
results intelligently in the guidance of his pupils. To develop these com¬ 
petencies requires special work in evaluation, yet no person can become 
a superior teacher otherwise. 

4. Maintaining and Interpreting Cumulative Records . It is not within 
the scope of this book to present detailed descriptions of cumulative 
record systems and their use. All too many secondary teachers, however, 
fail to realize the importance of adequately maintained records in the 
education of youth. 1 here should be available in each junior and senior 
high school quite complete social, physical, and intellectual histories for 
each of the pupils enrolled in the school—records of each pupil s grow th 
and status in the many recordable areas of human development from the 
time he entered school to the present date. A teacher should be able to 
go to the record folder of any given pupil and find data on all tests 
administered to him from the kindergarten on; estimates by each quali¬ 
fied teacher of the pupil’s capabilities in the many learning areas of the 
school curriculum; records of physical examinations, serious illnesses and 
accidents, inoculations and vaccinations; special interests and demon¬ 
strated aptitudes; home conditions as recorded at intervals; special activi¬ 
ties and achievements; and other information essential to a teacher who 
w r ould understand his pupils as individuals and treat them as such. 

If records are to be meaningful, they must be maintained continuously 
by persons who have the information necessary for such maintenance. 
While teachers can be relieved of much of the clerical work involved 
in keeping these records up-to-date, it is not possible to relieve them 
of the responsibility of seeing that these records are maintained. Teachers 
and special counselors are the ones who have, or can obtain, information 
which should be recorded, and such recording must be done if cumula¬ 
tive records are to have value for teachers or for others \v r ho need them. 

How can pupil progress be reported to parents? The chief purpose of 
teacher reports to parents, at least as practiced, is to keep the parent 
informed of the progress of his child in school. One might well quarrel 
w ith this narrow concept of the purpose of reporting and challenge the 
effectiveness of most reporting systems. However, it still is true that 
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pupils and parents as well as secondary teachers consider the report card 
primarily as the report of the school to parents on the progress and 
behavior of the pupil for a specific period. 

Parents have every right to expect reports from time to time on the 
educational progress of their sons and daughters, and schools must accept 
this responsibility. Whether or not such function has been well per¬ 
formed or is being well performed by most schools of today is open to 
serious question. Educators today are giving a great deal of thought and 
study to the problem of improving ways and means of reporting, with 
considerable success, particularly at the elementary level. 

Most secondary schools still employ some form of competitive grading, 
oi marking, as the basis of reporting to parents. The most commonly 
used system is the so-called five-point grading system in which pupils 
are assigned letters or numbers to indicate work or behavior termed 
“very superior,” “superior,” “average,” “below average,” and “unsatis¬ 
factory. Competition among pupils forms the basis on which marks 
generally are assigned, with a small percentage of pupils receiving grades 
of A, a larger proportion receiving grades of B, a still larger proportion 
receiving grades of C, and approximately as many assigned D’s and F’s 
as combined As and B s. Many teachers use an approximate percentage 
distribution of 7, 24, 38, 24, 7, while others give approximately 25 per 

cent of the two higher marks, 50 per cent marks of C, and 25 per cent 
marks of D and F combined. 

It is surprising to find a considerable number of secondary schools 
still grading on a percentage basis, with numerical grades assigned such 
as 73 or 92, assuming that 100 is perfect, and generally designating an 
arbitrary figure such as 70 or 75 as the minimum passing grade. Sup¬ 
posedly, a pupil w ho has received a grade of 92 in his eighth-grade arith¬ 
metic has done better work than the pupil who received only 90. 

Some schools and individual teachers within schools have developed 

" hat often is called a “contract” system of grading. A number of learning 

tasks are set up for a specific reporting period, and the pupil is graded 

in accordance with the number completed. Theoretically, the" work 

required for the higher grades is not only greater in quantity but of a 

higher level of difficulty. Any pupil who has completed the minimum 

required work is assured of a passing grade of D, and his grade from 

then on is determined by the additional work he completes. There are 

many variations of this plan, which at least does have the advantage of 

requiring additional, and often more difficult, work of the more capable 

before they are assigned the high grades. It likewise guarantees that each 

person who can and will do certain minimum work w ill be given a 
passing grade. 6 
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Under a plan in operation in a small number of school systems, an 
attempt is made to determine each pupil’s potential for learning, then 
to assign a grade in accordance with his actual achievement in relation to 
his theoretical potential. For instance, if a pupil were judged to have a 
potential of B for learning in English but did only average work, he 
would be graded below average for not having worked up to his poten¬ 
tial. Conversely, a pupil of C potential who did B quality work in com¬ 
petition with his classmates might receive a grade of A on the very 
dubious assumption that he had exceeded his potential. The plan has some 
theoretical advantages, but it cannot be recommended, as it is not pos¬ 
sible to determine either a pupil’s actual potential or his achievement 
with great enough accuracy to justify such grading. 

The foregoing discussions imply that the reporting function is being 
poorly performed in most secondary schools and particularly in schools 
in which grading primarily is on competition between pupils. Among the 
chief criticisms of competitive grading as the basis of reporting progress 
to parents are the following: 

1. Grades as such are very poor indications of a pupil's progress and 
at times are actually misleading. Grades are relatively meaningless unless 
the parent knows the exact basis upon which a grade has been assigned 
by a particular teacher. For instance, Airs. Williamson, the mathematics 
teacher of a small-town high school, gives daily w ritten assignments in 
her algebra and geometry classes and grades them carefully. She also 
gives weekly examinations over the work covered and at the end of each 
six weeks gives a term examination. She combines the daily" scores with 
the examination scores, arranges the totals from low r to high, and marks 
the top 10 per cent of the students A, the next 20 per cent B, the next 
40 per cent C, the next 20 per cent D, and the lowest 10 per cent F. 
No matter how good or how poor a particular class is in mathematical 
ability, the grade distribution is about the same. 

Mr. Alason teaches general science in the same school. He has set up 
minimum amounts of work which each pupil must accomplish to earn 
a grade of D. Additional optional projects are available for those who 
wish to work for higher grades, and practically any pupil can earn a 
grade of at least C if he really tries. Mr. Swensen, the English teacher, 
has his classes so organized that there is a great deal of group work, with 
little or no emphasis upon competition for grades. At the close of each 
term he schedules a conference w ith each pupil, and betw een them they 
arrive at a grade to be assigned. Mr. Swensen assumes final responsibility 
for the grade, but each pupil has an opportunity to evaluate his own 
learning activities and to express his own personal view in regard to the 
grade to be received. 

D 
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This illustration is not extreme; in fact, much greater variations of 
actual practice could be found in almost any medium-sized secondary 
school of any state. The point of illustration is the fact that, unless the 
parent knows the specific basis of each teacher’s grading, the marks his 
child receives actually have little meaning. A boy of high potential in 
algebra might well receive a grade of A with very little effort on his part, 
while his neighbor might receive a grade of D or even F, yet actually be 
trying harder. It is easily possible that a boy with high potential but 
with low interest might receive a grade of D _ in general science while a 
pupil of average academic ability might work extra hard and receive a 
grade of B or A. Does a grade mean ability in a given subject area? Or 
does it mean chiefly effort or lack of effort." To what extent is it affected 
b\ citizenship qualities." No parent can know without discussing the 
giade with the teacher who gave it. Unfortunately, few parents take the 
trouble to consult with the teachers about grades at the secondary school 
level. In general, they accept the grades w ith their own personal inter¬ 
pretations or lack of interpretations, congratulate the pupil if the grade 
is high, reprimand him if it is low, and then let the matter drop. There 
aie many exceptions, of course, but parents of secondary school boys 
and girls as a rule are not inclined to question a teacher on the grades he 
assigns, nor are they apt to inquire what the grade really means. 

Parents should be kept informed of pupil progress in achieving the 

aims of education. Competitive marking fails to do this. Consequently, 

it can be defended only on the ground of being conventional, which is 
not an adequate defense. 

If competitive grading could be defended on sound psychological and 
educational grounds, it probably would be possible to arrive at a sufficient 
standardization of procedure to ensure that grades of all teachers of a 
given school were assigned on approximately the same basis. Then, at 
least, this could be explained to parents, and the grades would carry 
meaning to that extent. Actually, however, competitive grading cannot 
be so defended, nor can competitive grades as such present a picture of 
actual pupil growth in the attainment of the real aims of education- 
those understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and abilities essential to 
the performance of the basic functions of living. A grade of B in health 
and physical education, for instance, gives the parent practically no 
information about the pupil’s ability to exercise control over his emo¬ 
tions in group sports involving physical contact, nor does it indicate the 
stage of h.s development in understanding the causes of emotional 
behavior. All the parent knows from the grade itself is that, on some 
basis or another, the pupil received a grade which indicates “superior” 
m a subject labeled “Health and Physical Education.” If he wants to 
know' what such a grade really means, he must go to the teacher and 
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ask questions or visit the class himself regularly for extended periods of 
time to find out what his child is learning; the grade tells him practically 
nothing of this. 

2. Competitive grading is harmful in its psychological effects on many 
pupils. Under a system of fairly strict competitive grading, pupils of rela¬ 
tively great potential in any given learning area will get high grades if 
they put in a fair amount of effort; those of low potential generally will 
receive the lower grades, regardless of how hard they mav try. With 
an arithmetic curriculum in which all pupils in the seventh grade, for 
instance, are expected to work the same, or practically the same, prob¬ 
lems, there will be a fairly large proportion who cannot get the work, 
and this will happen in spite of effort. They just do not have the mathe¬ 
matical ability to work at the required level at which seventh-grade texts 
in arithmetic are prepared. Add to this situation a competitive grading 
system under which each pupil is assigned a grade on the basis of the 
quality of work done in competition with all other members of the class, 
and these pupils of low potential just have no chance to earn the high 
grades, with all the praise and other satisfactions w hich come from par¬ 
ents and teachers for grades of A and B. What they get for their efforts 
are the Ds and F’s, along with the reprimands and naggings that so often 
accompany such recognition of their work. It is an accepted psycho¬ 
logical fact that success, prestige, and a sense of security are essentials 
of good mental health; vet the foregoing practice is an open and flagrant 
violation of this principle. Under such conditions pupils become dis¬ 
couraged and seek refuge in escape behavior. Most will learn to dislike 
arithmetic; some will become openly rebellious and quit trying. Others 
w ill blame the teacher for their failures to learn—a blame which is hardly 
misplaced. But even so, they are seeking to avoid acceptance of respon¬ 
sibility for their own lack of success in a situation in which success is 
impossible but from which they cannot escape physically because of 
school attendance laws and curricular requirements. 

At the other extreme are those children of high potential in the field 
of mathematics who learn rapidly and who can get the assignments 
completed with little effort. Many of these pupils can and should be 
working at levels considerably more advanced than is the case in most 
arithmetic classes. Worse than this, they are getting high grades with 
little work and are being praised for so doing, a condition conducive to 
the development of poor study habits. The placing of pupils of high 
potentiality in a given field of learning in competition for grades with 
pupils of low potentiality makes about as much sense psychologically as 
placing Kentucky thoroughbreds in race competition with draft horses. 

3. Competitive grading places emphasis upon extrinsic rather than 
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intrinsic motivation. If one accepts the psychological principle that 
learning is most effective when the learner is working toward goals seen 
and accepted as of worth to him, then he cannot at the same time accept 
competitive grading as desirable. The competitive system of grading 
tends to center the pupil’s attention on the mark rather than on the 
learnings to be achieved. Too often the question is: What grade did 
you get in chemistry? rather than: What did you learn in chemistry? 
It would be interesting to speculate on the number of pupils who would 
enroll for algebra or history as presently taught in most schools if all 
grades and credits were abolished and each subject drew only those 
pupils who could see real worth in the subject concerned. Undoubtedly, 
this would force some drastic modifications of the present school cur¬ 
riculum, which would be all to the pood in the lon<> run. The shifting 
ot emphasis from credits and grades in conventional subject fields to 
goals within the learning fields themselves is one of the great needs of 
education at the secondary level. Many elementary schools already have 
done this to a very satisfactory degree, with greatly increased pupil 
interest and effort and with better social adjustment, and a number of 


junior and senior high schools are making similar progress. The pro¬ 
portion of schools in which emphasis is placed on internal rather than 
external motivation in the academic areas of learning, however, is much 
too small. 


4. Competitive grading protects poor teaching and an inadequate cur¬ 
riculum. If, as indicated above, pupils enrolled only in those subjects in 
school in which they saw real value to themselves in meeting the needs 
ot living, there would he some very great curricular modifications, 
including teaching procedures. If such improvements were not accom¬ 
plished, many classes would be eliminated for lack of patronage. In like 
manner, teachers who had little to offer youth, who were exceedingly 
dictatorial in their manner, or who were unable to control behavior 


except through the threat of low grades soon would be eliminated 
unless they could adjust to a situation in which incompetence no longer 
was protected by grades and credits used to guarantee attendance and 
work. Again, much progress has been made in recent decades in the 
development of a curriculum more in harmony with the needs of youth 
in a highly dynamic society, and classrooms are becoming more and 
more democratic in their organization. In such situations grades are not 
needed to spur pupils to study and generally are being eliminated or 
assigned on other than competitive criteria. 

5. Competitive grading “gets in the way” of modern teaching. Com¬ 
petitive grading by definition means the assignment of grades through 
competition between individuals in the work of the class. It means giv- 
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ing the high grades to those who do the best work and the low grades 
to those who demonstrate the lowest order of performance. Under mod¬ 
ern concepts of the teaching and learning process, cooperation rather 
than competition is stressed. Many learning situations are group situations 
in which a committee of pupils takes a particular problem for study, 
with each contributing in accordance with his ability to contribute. 
Stress is placed on the development of well-integrated personalities and 
upon those learnings essential to meeting the needs of living rather than 
upon the earning of grades and credits for their own sake. Under such 
conditions grading certain of the pupils A and others B, C, D, and F 
is out of harmony with the purposes of the teaching and is something 
which is done with apologies to the pupils, a condition which is a source 
of embarrassment to many teachers. 

Competitive grading tends to set the teacher up as a judge of pupil 
behavior and, consequently, raises undesirable barriers between teacher 
and pupil and often between teacher and parent and between pupil and 
parent. Pupils often dislike a teacher or think him unfair because of the 
grades he has assigned and as a result do not respond to that teacher’s 
efforts of leadership as they would otherwise. If competitive grading 
were an essential to effective teaching and learning, then the above would 
not be a legitimate argument and competitive grading would have to be 
accepted as one of the elements of teaching. Such, however, is not the 
case, and anything which raises barriers between teachers, parents, and 
pupils and which makes effective guidance that much more difficult to 
accomplish is not to be recommended. Undoubtedly, many tensions in 
human relations grow out of the grading system, tensions which could 
be eliminated through improved means of carrying out the reporting 
function of the school. 

How can the reporting of pupil progress be accomplished more ef¬ 
fectively? It should be emphasized here that the elimination of competi¬ 
tive grading alone does not solve the problem of reporting; it merely 
eliminates an undesirable practice but leaves the function unperformed. 
Substitution of the marks of “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” for con¬ 
ventional grades leaves the parent with less information regarding the 
progress of his child than before. Such a marking system avoids rather 
than accepts the responsibility of reporting. 

It should be pointed out further that there is no serious objection to 
the use of symbols to indicate ability or even progress if such a practice 
lends itself well to the purpose at hand. The use of symbols like A and 
B to indicate “very superior” and “superior” ability in a given field of 
learning is perfectly legitimate on cumulative records which primal il\ 
are for use by teachers and other advisers and which are thought of as 
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comparable to the records kept by physicians on their patients. If Ken¬ 
neth, for instance, has demonstrated a very high potential in situations 
involving mechanics, there is no reason why a symbol should not be 
used to indicate this potential on permanent school records. The discus¬ 
sions of this chapter are criticisms of competitive grading systems rather 

than the use of symbols for recording purposes. This point often is 
misunderstood. 

While it is to be hoped that future decades will see many additional 
schools devising more effective means of reporting progress than the 
conventional competitive marking systems, it unfortunately is true that 
most teachers will have to operate under rather conventional reporting- 
plans for some time to come. Much can be done, however, to eliminate 
the chief evils of the system in schools where rigid conformity to the 
so-called normal curve is not required in the determination of trades. 

A plan of pupil evaluation and reporting developed by Mr. Howard 
P. Backus while acting as supervising teacher in the social living area 
of the high school curriculum (combined English and social studies) is 
indicative of some of the things that can be done, even though the 
assignment of letter grades still is a requirement. 

I he more essential elements of the plan consisted of a daily record by 
the pupil of his problems and progress, careful evaluation of oral and 
written compositions on special forms prepared for this purpose, a 
teacher-pupil rating sheet, teacher-pupil interviews on ratings, a com¬ 
bined periodic report to parents, and teacher-parent interviews. 

1 he daily progress card was a plain 5- by 8-inch card, on which the 
pupil wrote his name and the date, then wrote anything he desired 
about the day’s happenings or about his ow n thoughts andplans. These 
cards were read by the teacher, with misspellings and grammatical errors 
checked for future study and conference. Errors common to many in 
the class became the subject of special group as w ell as individual study. 
These daily reports provided the teacher and pupil with evidence of 
progress in creative expression for the year; helped to identify particular 
problems of written communication, for instance, spelling and gram¬ 
matical errors and difficulties of organization and expression; and" pro- 
\ ided a basis for much informal guidance of individual pupils. A com¬ 
plete file of cards w as maintained by each pupil for the year. 

Both oral and w ritten reports normally grew out of' a considerable 

amount of research and preparation and were carefully evaluated by 

the instructor. Forms A and B were used for this purpose. These forms, 

w hen filled out, were given to the pupils concerned and generally were 

used for the purpose of teacher-pupil conference and for remedial work 
when necessary. 
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The periodic report form was filled out by both teacher and pupil in 
the following manner. The pupil first checked his own form and turned 
it in to the instructor. The instructor, without studying the pupil’s 
completed form, placed an identical form, with carbon, over it, then 
checked all items. The result was that on the pupil’s form also appeared 
the instructor’s marks in carbon. This completed form then became a 
basis of teacher-pupil conference, and a grade for the term was arrived 
at, if not by mutual agreement, at least with pupil understanding of the 
instructor’s point of view. Mr. Backus commented as follows on this 
evaluation: 

In the above cooperative process the interview is the key element, since at 
that time misunderstandings can be cleared up, and sights set for subsequent 
accomplishment. To the extent that the teacher's marks and the student’s self¬ 
rating coincide, separately derived, the teacher's appraisal of student per¬ 
formance would appear to be validated. To the extent that teacher and pupil, 
in the subsequent interview, reconcile any differences and arrive at a complete 
understanding, the teacher's established rapport with the pupil would appear 
to be demonstrated. 

The report to parents consisted of the periodic report form, with both 
the pupil’s and teacher’s ratings, and various other forms such as the 
evaluation forms for written and oral composition, all of which were 
transmitted to the parent by the student. Each parent had a standing 
invitation to make an appointment for an interview with the teacher to 
discuss the progress of the pupil, and special letters were sent home 
urging such interviews when serious problems were involved. A rather 
surprisingly large number of parent-teacher interviews were held during 
the school year, the majority of which were initiated by parents. 

The lengthening of the reporting period has been found to be helpful 
in making more intelligent reports possible. Short periods of four or 
six weeks make it practically impossible to base reports on any measured 
progress in the real aims of education. Growth in reading ability cannot 
be measured reliably more often than once or twice a year with present 
measuring instruments, nor can progress in the ability to express oneself 
well orally and in writing be detected at short intervals. Growth in 
the development of desired appreciations and modifications of attitudes 
take place slowly and are most difficult to measure even crudely. There 
are few socioeconomic or scientific concepts which are developed in 
measurable degrees over short periods of time. Required progress reports 
based upon short periods of work tend to force teacher appraisals 
based upon insufficient evidence and result in an overemphasis upon 
testing for subject-matter coverage and mastery for the period rather 
than for the development of desired patterns of behavior. 
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FORM A: EVALUATION OF SOCIAL LIVING REPORT (C.E.F.R.) 

Name_ Section_ Date_ 

Evaluation 


Subject of the report 


Source 


I. Choice of Subject. 

II. Delivery. 

A. Poise, dignity, posture. 

B. Voice. 

C. Enunciation. 

D. Pronunciation. 

E. Diction. 

F. Grammar. 

G. Proper use of notes. 

II. Accuracy. 

III. Class Interest in the Report 

IV. Evidence of Study and Careful Research. 

V. Organization of the Report. 

A. Introduction. 

B. Logical development. 

C. Keeping to the subject. 

I). Conclusion. 

VI. Remarks. 

A. Use of illustrative material. 

B. Questions submitted. 

C. Discussion evoked. 


Time_ Min. 

Chairman_ 

Checked by_ 


Chairmanship 


1 here also is a decided tendency in situations w here some form of unit 

0 

teaching is in progress to close units arbitrarily with the close of the 
reporting periods, a practice which is not at all desirable. Some units 
probably should run only four rather than six wee'ks; most should require 
more than six weeks if developed as real experience units. It would be 
much better if reports were made to parents at the close of a given unit, 
regardless of whether the time since the last report was five or fourteen 
w eeks. But the arbitrary reporting period makes this impossible; teachers 
are obliged to organize the work to coincide with administrative con¬ 
venience. 


Reports to parents should be developed to fit the particular learning 
area of the report and should place emphasis upon w ritten comments 
by the teacher rather than being of the check-list type or consisting 
only of an assigned grade or mark. It is doubtful if a form could be 
devised that would fill adequately the reporting needs for both the band 
instructor and the instructor in Spanish without being so general in its 
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FORM B: COMPOSITION APPRAISAL SHEET 


(Numbers refer to paragraphs in 
Name___ 

Composition_________ 


Plain English Handbook by Walsh. 
-- Section _ 


Date 


) 


Errors in Grammar , Sentence Structure 

Obvious error in grammar. 

Obvious error in completeness of sentence. 

End one sentence; begin another. 

Join ideas to avoid incomplete sentence. 

Error in agreement (192) (125) (137). 

Wrong case form (126) (138-154). 

Wrong tense of verb; check for consistent usage. 
Wrong number. 

in Capitalization , Punctuation , Spelling 

Use capital letter (445-464). 

Use lower case letter, not a capital (445-464). 
Obvious error in punctuation. 

Comma fault (428) (474-485). 

Period fault (430) (465-467). 

Should use semicolon (468-471). 

Should use colon (472-473). 

Error in use of quotation marks (486-495). 
Error in use of apostrophe (496-498). 

Error in spelling (see dictionary) (593-595). 
Syllabification; error in word division (596). 

Use hyphen or omit hyphen (509-514). 

Errors in Choice of Words , Diction (551-572) 

d Obvious error in diction (551-572). 

Id Not idiomatic usage (562). 

Exp Faulty expression (563-572). 

Wk D Weak diction; use more effective words. 

Rep Needless repetition of same word. 

Wdy Wordy; sounds bookish; is it your work? 

Miscellaneous Errors and Suggestions 

Ab Error in abbreviation (573-575). 

Und Underline; italicize (579-584). 

Num Wrong use of numeral (585-591). 

If Start new paragraph at point indicated (519). 

No *[ Do not start new paragraph here (519). 

F Incorrect format or placement on page. 


G 

S 

][ 

Ag 

Ca 

Tn 

No 

Errors 

C 

lc 

P 

cf 

pf 


AP 

Sp 

Syl 


Evalua- 
ation: 

A composition will re¬ 
ceive two marks, e.g. } 
“B/D.” The numerator 
refers to worth of ideas 
and to general effective¬ 
ness of development. The 
denominator refers to 
composition mechanics, 
such as grammar, punc¬ 
tuation, spelling, and 
capitalization. See note 
at foot of the page. 



Words Misspelled: 
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Miscellaneous Errors and Suggestions ( Continued ) 

SM “See me.” Ask instructor about point indicated. 

Inc Incomplete. Not acceptable. Must be done over. 

L Late. 

Tr Transpose items indicated by the symbol. 

0 Omit word, mark, or part indicated. 

A An omission at the point indicated. 

MU Make-up work. So mark all such papers to avoid penalty. 

Leg Legibility. Substandard penmanship or typing. 

Faults of Style and Content 

Co Coherence, meaning of sentence (420) or € J (522) not clear. 

K Awkward arrangement of words or phrases. 

OS Overloaded sentence (431). 

I’ll Parallelism violated or could be improved (434). 

U Lack of unity: in sentence (419); in If (521). 

Red Redundancy, unnecessary repetition of idea. 

Fig Faulty figure of speech (576-578). 

Ac Accuracy, statement of doubtful accuracy, overstatement. 

Explanation: The appraiser has placed a check (v0 for each instance of an error, 
following the corresponding item above. Any composition receiving a mark of 
I) or less should be rewritten completely; others should be corrected by writing 
the correct forms on the reverse of each sheet exactly at the point opposite the 
point where the error was made. 

Comments on the paper will be found on the reverse of this sheet. 


make-up that it would carry little real meaning to parents interested in 
the progress pupils are making in each. Many of the desired growths, 
of course, are common to each, such as the ability to work and plan 
with others and to accept responsibility for one’s own conduct. Others, 
however, are specific to the area concerned and should be so considered 
in reporting. The reporting of those aspects of pupil growth unique to 
the subject field itself often can be accomplished by a written statement 
by the teacher, with a check list for characteristics common to all school 
learning situations. Some schools have devised reporting systems under 
which each teacher sends reports on common growth characteristics to 
the pupil’s home-room teacher, who, in turn, combines these separate 
reports into a common rating to be placed on the pupil’s report form. 
I his is supplemented by a written statement from the teacher of each 
subject and special activity field, so that the parent receives a combined 
leport from all teachers on such characteristics as classroom citizenship, 
leadership capabilities, and growth in communication skills. This is sup- 
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FORM C: PERIODIC REPORT FORM 

Tenth-grade Social Living, University High School 

Subject___ 


Name_ 



Instructor 


Grade 



Date 






Fails to Meet the Minimum 

Rating 

Superior 

Good 

Acceptable Weak 

Requirements 

Scale: 

A 

B 

C D 

F 


Note: Any estimate of intangible qualities such as Habits of Work is based on observa¬ 
tion, and while it is as accurate as possible, it will be subject to change. 

I. Abilities A B C D F 

1. Oral Composition: speech, posture, poise, voice, 
use of notes, enunciation, pronunciation, grammar, 

diction, organization of facts. ..... 

2. Written Composition: grammar, punctuation, spell¬ 
ing, penmanship, vocabulary, organization of fact. ..... 

3. Reading and Literature: classics, related reading, 

leisure-time reading. ..... 

4. Participation in Group Planning: committee work, 

officership, contribution to discussion, parliamen¬ 
tary usage. ..... 

5. Research Activities: library usage, outlining, class 

discussion, informational reading. ..... 

6. Related Activities: art, dramatics, creative writing, 

plastics, etc. . . . _._. 


II. Habits of Work 

1. Courtesy and Cooperation: Works well with group, 
taking part in the activities and assuming his 
share of the responsibilities. 

2. Self-direction: Plans work, gets to work promptly, 
concentrates on the job at hand, and carries out 
his plans. 

3. Reliability: Can be depended upon to fulfill obliga¬ 
tions, is present and on time each day, and is care¬ 
ful of own and school property. 


4. Neatness: Painstaking in the general appearance 
and details of all work. 



Special comments 
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plemented by a special report from each teacher with an evaluation of 
the pupil’s achievement in the special subject area concerned. 

A few schools have made considerable progress in the teacher-parent 
conference as a means of reporting pupil progress. This probably is the 
most desirable of the various reporting methods in use, but it is also the 
most difficult to arrange. The present system of school curricular organi¬ 
zation, which results in most secondary teachers having well over 100 
different pupil contacts daily, practically eliminates the parent-teacher 
conference as a means of regular reporting. In schools in which broad 
learning fields have been substituted for the many separate subjects and 
in which there is at least one teacher who has the pupil for a large daily 
block of time, with limited total pupil contacts, the plan is both feasible 

and desirable and has been carried out successfully. It is, of course, about 

& 

as difficult to get parents in the habit of coming to school for a confer¬ 
ence as it is to find teachers with the time for such conferences; conse¬ 
quently, progress in the development of reporting through teacher-par¬ 
ent conference will continue to be quite slow. 

Intelligent reports to parents require the maintenance and use of cumu¬ 
lative records. To say that a particular pupil is two years below the 
standard of achievement for his grade in English usage, mathematical 
achievement, reading, or spelling, for instance, actually may be misleading 
unless both the teacher and parent, as well as the pupil, are aware of the 
long-time progress record of the pupil. It may be that last year he was 
three years behind and has made unprecedented grow th during the past 
year, or it may mean that he has made no measured growth at all. Again, 
a pupil may be reported as something of a minor behavior problem for 
a given semester when actually a comparison with past records may 
indicate real progress in citizenship qualities. What is of greatest impor¬ 
tance is not the present status of the pupil in regard to any one or more 
of the aims of education but, rather, his present status in relation to his 
potential for learning, combined with information on his rate of progress. 
What is very acceptable progress for one pupil may be cause for concern 
with another. Teachers having limited contacts with pupils can obtain 
information essential for intelligent reporting only if the school main¬ 
tains adequate cumulative records which are easily accessible to all teach¬ 
ers. Such records, it should go w ithout saying, are comparatively useless 
unless used. Too many are stored in the principal’s office for his particular 
use and serve almost no other purpose. 
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CHAPTER 10 


EVALUATING TEACHING AND LEARNING 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What purposes are to be served through evaluation of the curriculum? 

2. Should pupils be encouraged to attempt an evaluation of the school cur¬ 
riculum? Defend your answer. 

3. By what means may the effectiveness of the classroom teaching and learn¬ 
ing situation be evaluated? How may such appraisal lead to curricular im¬ 
provement? 

4. Should pupils be asked to evaluate the teacher? Under what circum¬ 
stances and how? 

5. How may a teacher evaluate his own teaching and personality character¬ 
istics? What are the purposes of such appraisal? 

What is the need for evaluation of teaching? There is the same need 
for the teacher to evaluate himself and the learning situation for which 
he is largely responsible as there is for the pupil to appraise his own 
learning efforts. Improvement of teaching can come only as a teacher 
is capable of evaluating the classroom activities in a fairly objective 
manner, including his own effectiveness as a leader of youth, and as he 
can and will modify his activities in the light of his findings. The best 
of teachers can still find better and better ways of teaching through a 
more adequate application of the known principles of human behavior, 
through securing improved instructional materials and equipment, and 
through more intelligent guidance procedures in his relationships with 
pupil and parent. Ineffective teachers often can become good teachers 
through careful and objective appraisal of their own activities and per¬ 
sonality traits and through conscious efforts to modify and improve them 
along professionally desirable lines. 

How may evaluation aid in the improvement of the learning situa¬ 
tion? Many teachers are incapable of bringing about real and permanent 
improvement of their teaching because of their inability to appraise 
objectively and through unwillingness to place blame for poor learning 
where it rightfully belongs. The habit of blaming pupils for their failure 
to learn rather than placing the blame squarely upon the teaching pro- 
244 
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cedures that are at fault is all too common a practice in secondary schools 
and colleges today. When pupils as a group fail to learn adequately, 
there usually is some reason other than within the pupils themselves. 
If we, as teachers, recognize this, we then are in a position to evaluate 
learning activities with some degree of objectivity. Blaming the pupils 
for our own failure to develop a curriculum closely related to the needs 
and abilities of the pupil is a form of rationalization in which educators 
cannot afford to indulge if they are seriously interested in improving 
the educational process. We need to appraise the activities and experi¬ 
ences of the pupils continuously to determine their effectiveness in con¬ 
tributing to desirable pupil growth and to secure improvement in the 
learning situation wherever possible. 

A big problem in the improvement of teaching is that of securing 
evidence of goodness and badness of specific procedures and activities. 
Teachers and pupils are in a position to improve the teaching and learn¬ 
ing in classrooms only if reliable and valid data on the results of present 
teaching are available, including the comparative results of different 
instructional approaches and learning experiences. Experimentation is 
basic to any improvement. If satisfactory results are not obtained in one 
way, others must be tried. However, such experimentation is of little 
value unless there is careful evaluation. An illustration will make this 
clear. 

Miss Levin is not satisfied with the results she is getting in her seventh- 
grade mathematics class. She has been using an arithmetic book published 
for seventh-grade use and adopted by the city as the basic text. In spite 
of her best efforts, however, several of the children arc unable to do the 
work of the grade. On the other hand, a number of pupils of high poten¬ 
tial in mathematics get the work easily, with little or no outside study. 
She administers a standardized test in junior high school arithmetic and 
finds that the class performance is slightly above average. What is more 
significant, however, is the fact that eight members of the class make 
scores below the norm for fifth-graders while five pupils exceed the 
ninth-grade norm on the test. Her problem now becomes one of indi¬ 
vidual diagnosis to discover, if possible, the extent of each pupil's progress 
in each of the many processes and concepts of arithmetic, to determine 
as accurately as possible the learning potentials of each pupil in the field 
of mathematics, and to detect specific learning troubles. To do this she 
uses diagnostic tests to help in locating specific pupil difficulties com¬ 
bined with teacher-made tests devised to test mastery of specific con¬ 
cepts and processes. In addition to this testing, Miss’ Levin studies the 
cumulative records of each of her pupils to note test standings on so- 
called intelligence tests, past scores and grades in arithmetic, and teacher 
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comments on pupil abilities and interests. She then divides her class into 
groups so that each of the five groups of five or six pupils is relatively 
homogeneous in mathematical achievement. She dispenses almost entirely 
with work by the class as a whole and devotes her time and energy to 
working with the smaller groups in turn. She helps pupils set their goals 
in terms of individual abilities and makes available problems and practice 
exercises within the scope of set goals. By the end of the semester the 
work is well organized, with the pupHs working at individual rates, 
although within small groups at comparable stages of growth. 

Partially through the use of commercial tests but largely through tests 

constructed by herself. Miss Levin encourages self-testing by pupils to 

determine for themselves when they are ready to move on to more 

advanced work. At the end of the year she administers a second form of 

* 

the standardized achievement test given at the beginning of the year to 
determine whether there seems to be satisfactory progress as a result of 
the curricular changes brought about. In particular, she is interested in 
the general growth demonstrated by the high and the low groups and 
in trying to find evidence of the effectiveness of the changed curriculum 
compared with the more conventional teaching. 

Miss Levin is interested in the actual progress of her pupils in mathe¬ 
matics, but she is even more concerned with their attitudes. In the begin¬ 
ning several pupils, and especially those of low potential and achieve¬ 
ment, evidenced a decided dislike for arithmetic, and some were con¬ 
vinced that they could not learn. Consequently she was on the alert to 
note behavior and chance remarks of pupils that indicated their feelings 
toward arithmetic. She also devised an attitude inventory to aid her in 
finding out the inner reactions of her pupils and made a special point of 
talking informally with individual pupils as the opportunity afforded 
itself. 

Whether or not Miss Levin was convinced that the changed curriculum 
resulted in more or in less effective learning is beside the point of this 
discussion. What is significant is that she was trying conscientiously to 
evaluate the teaching and learning situation and to revise and improve 
procedures in accordance with her findings. 

How can teaching and the learning situation be evaluated? In Chap¬ 
ter 9 there was presented a discussion of the necessity of both teacher and 
pupil having clear concepts of the aims of education and of the imme¬ 
diate goals of any particular aspect of study. It should be obvious that 
any evaluation of the teaching process and of the classroom curriculum 
requires on the part of the evaluator a very clear concept of the aims of 
instruction, combined with ways and means of testing for pupil growth 
in the achievement of these aims. 
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Not only must a teacher be able to appraise pupil growth, but he must 
also be able to evaluate his own relationships with pupils and with par¬ 
ents and be sensitive to the presence of adverse attitudes and lack of 
mutual cooperation. More than this, he must be able to view’ such rela¬ 
tionships in a more or less objective manner so that he can deal with them 

intellectually rather than emotionally. He must be able to study his ow n 

* * 

actions in their effect upon others and be able to modify his own 

behavior where necessary in order to develop better human relations in 

his professional w’ork. Many teachers of high intellectual ability fail in 

teaching because of the inability to achieve such self-evaluation and the 
^ • 

improvement of their relations with pupils, parents, and members of the 
teaching and administrative staff. 

It has been emphasized that the chief test of the effectiveness of class¬ 
room teaching is the progress of pupils in the development of desired 
behavior patterns. If the major aims of education are being achieved to 
a satisfactory degree, the classroom curriculum is good; if not, there is 
something definitely w rong with it. For instance, if tests at the close of 


a unit or other instructional activity indicate that all pupils have made 
substantial progress in developing particular understandings, processes, 
and other learnings for which the instruction has been planned, then the 
instructional situation is good. If, however, satisfactory progress is being 
made only by a portion of the class w hile the more capable students are 
wasting time and the less capable ones are struggling with tasks entirely 
too difficult for their limited capacities, the instruction is not satisfactory, 
even though there may be no so-called disciplinary problem. A good 
class is a happy, w orking group capable of exercising a reasonably high 
degree of self-discipline. It is a class participating in the setting of goals 
and in planning ways and means of reaching these goals. Furthermore, 
it is a class in which progress is recognized as an individual matter, even 
though much of the work is group work, and in which pupils are con¬ 
tributing somew hat in accordance w ith their capabilities. 

I he same tests of achievement w hich are used to help determine the 
extent of individual pupil grow th are, in part, tests of the effectiveness 
°f the instructional program and should be so considered. If unsatisfac¬ 


tory progress is revealed by the tests, the learning activities of the class 
should be examined to determine how they can be improved. Pupils 
should participate in this evaluation of their own learning situations and 
should be expected to make positive contributions for curricular improve¬ 
ment. For instance, not only should control be a group responsibility, 
w ith the teacher as one of the group, but the goodness or badness of the 
classroom learning situation should be considered the responsibility of 
all. In this connection it should be emphasized that there can be no 
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excuse for lack of effective leadership by the teacher. That should go 

without saying. Leadership, however, should not be confused with 
dictatorship. 


The importance of pupil evaluation of teaching and learning situations 
has been stressed upon numerous occasions. Teachers who are “thick- 
skinned” enough to accept and profit by pupil appraisal of the effective¬ 
ness of teaching procedures and of the teacher’s relations with pupils 
may find this most helpful. The value of such appraisals is dependent 
upon the development of an atmosphere of mutual frankness and fairness 
on the part of both teacher and class. Some teachers have “gripe boxes” 
into which pupils may drop signed or unsigned criticisms, both favorable 
and unfavorable. Others lay plans for rather carefully thought through 
pupil evaluations of the total learning process at the completion of 
specific phases of work, at the close of either a major unit or a semester. 
Again, the value of such pupil evaluation is dependent upon the ability 
of the pupil and the teacher to give and receive adverse and constructive 
criticism in an objective manner. 

The use of a self-evaluation inventory by the teacher also has con- 

* r 

siderable possibilities, provided, of course, that the person using such an 
inventory can and will appraise himself realistically rather than wishfully. 
The following inventory prepared by Dr. L. S. Flaum of Drake Uni¬ 
versity 1 and published in the report of the Iow a Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, What Is a Good Teacher?, pre¬ 
sents excellent criteria by which to appraise one’s ow n teaching. 


SELF-APPRAISAL OF A TEACHER 

Self-evaluation Inventory for the Good Teacher 

In order to evaluate “the good teacher,” we must know what is desired in 
a teacher, including personality and behavior as a member of the social group. 
He must be a person with a definite philosophy of life, and an individual with 
high professional training which influences his relations with his students, com¬ 
munity, fellow teachers, and administrators. 

It is necessary that we have criteria of behavior and personal characteristics 
before a teacher can be evaluated either by himself, his supervisors, or his fel¬ 
lows. We must recognize that he must possess a positive and stimulating ethical 
character in which students find a challenge to their growth as well as an 
example for their own living. He must have an inquiring mind, which is not 
limited to academic subject matter, and must have developed broad cultural 
and creative interests. He must be well adapted to change in the political and 
economic world in which he finds himself and be able to live constructively 
in that world. 

1 Iowa Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, What Is a 
Good Teacher? Des Moines, 1949. 
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The good teacher must be able to appreciate the beauty which is all around 
him and to express himself in the aesthetic areas of living. He must be able to 
help his students become sensitive to the beauty of the world in which they 
live. 

He must have a good background in the psychology of learning as it is re¬ 
lated to human growth and development. He must be aware of the principles 
of good mental and physical health as applied to the students and to himself. 
He must practice democratic procedures in education and have an abiding 
faith in democracy's effectiveness in the lives of our students as well as in the 

w 

growth of our nation. He must be sensitive to human relationships which 
transcend any prejudice of race, creed, or nationality. He must strive to make 
schools centers where such concepts and behaviors can grow. 

The following inventory based on the above criteria is devised to aid the 
teacher in self-evaluation: 

I. Do I Have an Adequate Concept of the Anns of Education? 

A. Do I understand the aims of education as desired lines of growth, 
that is, developing behavior patterns essential to effective living by 
the pupils? 

B. Do I understand that the aims of education grow out of social and 
individual needs? Do 1 sec them as developing understandings, atti¬ 
tudes, appreciations and abilities essential to meeting these needs of 
the individual in his social group? 

C. Do I see subject matter not as the source of aims but rather as ma¬ 
terials essential to carrying out those activities necessary to the 
achievement of desired pupil growth? 

II. Ain I Able to Develop Effective Motivation on the Part of the Learner? 

A. Is the classroom learning situation purposeful to the learner—that is, 
does he feel a real need for the things he is doing and learning? 

B. Arc my pupils developing growing concepts of the aims of educa¬ 
tion so that they have real goals in attending school? 

C. Am 1 successful in adjusting the learning situation to the needs, abili¬ 
ties and interests of the pupils so that each may proceed in accordance 
with his ability to learn? 

D. Do my pupils have an active part in planning the work to be done 
in order that they will see it as something which they themselves 
need and desire? 

III. Is My Classroom a Laboratory for Work Rather Than a Recitation 

Room? 

A. Is my classroom a place where cooperative work is done in solving 
pertinent problems of living rather than a place where they come to 
recite on assigned lessons? 

B. Do we organize work around pertinent life problems and big centers 
of interest rather than study a textbook or follow a formal course of 

# 
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C. Are my pupils learning to carry on research at their maturity levels? 

D. Are my pupils able to do constructive planning rather than merely 
follow my directions and accomplish tasks assigned by me? 

E. Do my students look upon me as a friendly leader who guides the 
work of the day rather than as a director or taskmaster? 

IV. Am l Able to Obtain Adequate Learning Materials and Utilize Them 

Effectively? 

A. Do I utilize the resources of the community fully in developing learn¬ 
ing situations? Do we make use of available talent, go on frequent 
excursions to places of interest and of educational value, and develop 
many of our problems directly from the community itself? 

B. Am I able to utilize subject matter from the various organized bodies 
of knowledge without allowing it to become highly compartmental¬ 
ized in classroom use? 

C. Am I able to obtain and use various kinds and types of audio-visual 
materials and equipment in the classroom? Am I able to distinguish 
between materials which make real contributions to the aims of edu¬ 
cation and materials which owe their place in school merely to tra¬ 
dition, but which may have outlived their usefulness? 

D. Do my students have an active part in developing and in obtaining 
needed learning materials? Do we make adequate use of models, con¬ 
struction projects, graphic representations, and similar learning ma¬ 
terials? 

E. Am 1 successful in adjusting the learning materials to the abilities, in¬ 
terests, and needs of the pupils? 

V. Am / Able to Develop Meaningful Drill Situations? 

A. Do my pupils always see a real need for drill before engaging in this 
activity? 

B. Do I use drills which are developed in accordance with the needs of 
each pupil rather than being mass exercises on the same thing? 

C. Are drill exercises engaged in only as there are real needs for such 
drill rather than coming at set periods daily? 

D. Do 1 understanding when remedial type drill is necessary and know 
how to guide its development? 

VI. Am l Able to Develop a Democratic Classroom Learning Situation? 

A. Do I understand that children will learn to live democratically and 
will'develop the ideals of democracy only through democratic living? 

Do I realize that this means that my classroom must be a democracy 
in which the pupils are participating actively in the planning and 
doing rather than a dictatorship run under teacher direction? 

B. Do my pupils feel responsible for their own behavior rather than 
believing that the teacher is responsible for the classroom discipline? 

C. Are my pupils able to plan constructively—that is, can they help to 
formulate their own goals and to plan ways and means of achieving 
these goals? Do I help them to feel that such is their right and their 

responsibility? 
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D. Are my pupils developing a sense of social responsibility? Are they 
able to work and plan cooperatively as a group with each contribut¬ 
ing in accordance with his abilities? 

E. Is the learning situation in my classroom such that all children have 
opportunities to develop and exercise leadership responsibilities as 
well as the willingness and ability to follow when the occasion de¬ 
mands? 

F. Do 1 succeed in developing a feeling on the part of each pupil that 
his contribution is essential to the success of the class activities? Does 
each have a feeling of belonging and of having made worthy contri¬ 
butions to the success of the group activities? 

VII. Am I Able to Evaluate Pupil Growth Adequately? 

A. Do 1 understand that pupil evaluation must be in terms of the devel¬ 
opment of desired behavior patterns (the aims of education) rather 
than the mastery of subject matter and narrowly conceived skills? 

B. Am 1 able to develop techniques and procedures of evaluation so that 
all aspects of pupil development are being considered? Do I know 
how to use and interpret objective measures adequately? Do I under¬ 
stand that they are valuable if properly used and interpreted, but that 

such use is definitely limited? Do 1 realize that much of the desired 

0 

pupil growth escapes objective measurement, and must be evaluated 
by other means? 

C. Can 1 use anecdotal records, observation techniques, and other meth¬ 
ods for determining and evaluating pupil growth in those areas which 
cannot be measured objectively? 

D. Are my pupils interested in evaluating their own growth along the 
lines of the aims of education? Are they developing increased effec¬ 
tiveness in doing so realistically? 

E. Have I developed more effective means of reporting pupil progress 
to parents than through the conventional grading system? Do I make 
adequate use of parent consultations, informal letters, and cooperative 
evaluation by pupil and teacher in keeping parents informed on the 
progress of their children? 

F. Do 1 have an adequate understanding of the abilities and needs of 

each pupil in order that my evaluation may be in terms of the pupil’s 

ability to achieve rather than a judgment based on arbitrary stand¬ 
ards? 

G. Am I effective in helping my pupils to understand their strong and 

their v eak points, and in helping them to plan their educational 
activities accordingly? In this 
of education? 

X HI Am 1 Able to Develop Much of the Work of the Classroom Around 

Large Centers of Interest Rather Than Around Conventional Subject 

Matter? 


regard, do I ha\ r e a guidance concept 
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A. Am I able to depart from the narrow restrictions of a subject and 
develop the learning activities around pertinent problems or big cen¬ 
ters of interest? 

B. Am I able to stimulate varied learning activities which will contribute 
to the broader educational aims to avoid making my class overly aca¬ 
demic and verbalistic in character? Are my students engaged in many 
and varied learning activities rather than in just booklearning? 

C. Do I understand the total curriculum pattern of the whole school 
system so that the work of my room bears a direct relationship to 
past and future learning experiences? 

D. Am I able to correlate my work with that of other teachers so that 
the total school program is integrative in character? 

Am I Able to Work Cooperatively 'with Others in the School System? 

A. Am I an effective and cooperative member of the school team? Do 
I accept my share of committee assignments, work willingly with the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and help other teachers in areas in which 
1 may have special ability? 

B. Am 1 loyal to the administration and to other teachers? Am I con¬ 
structive rather than destructive in any criticisms which I may offer? 

C. Do I help to make faculty meetings effective in improving the gen¬ 
eral school situation? 

D. Do 1 perform necessary administrative activities willingly and on 
time? Do I keep required reports correctly and furnish the adminis¬ 
tration needed information upon request? 

E. Do 1 accept responsibility for my own actions, and not try to “pass 
the buck”? 



F. Am I cooperative in my relations with pupils and with parents? Do 
both pupils and parents seem to value my advice and counsel? 

Am I Effective in Developing Conditions Conducive to Good Physical 
and Mental Health on the Part of My Pupils? 

A. Is my room physically attractive and as well ventilated, heated and 
lighted as the physical conditions of the room and building will 
allow? 


B. Are my pupils growing in their ability to maintain good physical and 
mental health? Do the learning activities of the room continuously 
stimulate such growth? 

C. Do I understand the importance of pupil security and success in the 
development of good mental health? Are the learning activities of mv 
room and of the school as a whole conducive to the development of 
feelings of security, belonging, and success on the part of each pupil? 

D. Do I encourage mv pupils to practice good physical health habits, in¬ 
cluding staving home from school when desirable without academic 
penalties being attached? Do 1 put good health practice above perfect 
attendance, for instance? 

E. Am 1 as much interested in the emotional and personality develop¬ 
ments of each child as I am in his intellectual growth? Are the learn¬ 
ing activities of my room dictated to a large extent by such needs? 
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F. Are curricular activities effectively adjusted to the needs and abilities 
of each child with evaluation in terms of the pupil’s ability to pro¬ 
gress rather than in terms of arbitrary standards? Are pupil goals in 
harmony with their abilities rather than being set standards? 

G. Are my pupils able to have the help of such specialists as dentists, 
oculists, psychiatrists, medical doctors, and specialists in remedial 
work when their needs are such that this specialist help is necessary? 
Do 1 work closely with parents, school officials and community 
agencies in securing the help of necessary specialists? 

XI. Am I Effective in Guiding Extra Class Activities ? 

A. Do I understand the values of such extra class activities in developing 
personality? 

B. Do I have the willingness and the ability to guide such activities? Is 
there at least one activity in which I am competent enough to exer¬ 
cise such leadership? Am I willing to learn with the students if I am 
responsible for an activity in which I have no special training? 

C. Do I see the possibilities for developing vocational as well as recrea¬ 
tional interests through these creative activities? Am 1 instrumental 
in helping develop a broad and rich program throughout the school 
so that the full potentialities of the students may be realized? 

I). Am 1 able to guide the pupils in creative activities, and to offer them 
encouragement and assistance? 

XII. Am I an Effective and Participating Member of My Oven Community? 

A. Do 1 have an adequate understanding of major socioeconomic prob¬ 
lems so that 1 can vote intelligently and participate effectively in 
various discussion groups? 

B. Do 1 hold membership in some civic groups and participate in various 
community projects, without getting myself so involved that I can 
do none of them well? 

C. Do I see the school as an integral part of the total community, with 
definite responsibilities for leadership in community improvement? 
Does my class participate in worth-while communin' projects? 

D. Do I, as a citizen of the community, insist upon the same civic rights 
that are enjoyed by other members, including the right to express 
my own opinion in political and other controversial matters, vet 

9 

realizing that I must not become a propagandist in the school? 

XIII. Am / Successful in My Social Relations? 

A. Am I at case in social groups or in talking with individuals? Am I a 
good listener as well as a good conversationalist? 

B. Am I neat and clean in personal appearance? 

C. Do I insist upon my right to live a normal life in the community, yet 

* * 

recognize those social behaviors which are unacceptable to the com¬ 
munity? 

D. Am I tactful yet frank in my dealings with pupils and with parents? 
Can I discuss pupil and parent problems in an open and sincere man¬ 
ner, and without arousing needless antagonism? 
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E. Am I able to enjoy normal and happy relations with persons of the 
opposite sex? Am I well adjusted in my own family relations? 

XIV. Am l Maintaining My Own Professional Development? 

A. Do I subscribe to professional journals and maintain a professional 

time to read professional literature regularly? 

B. Am I a member of the state and national educational associations? 
Do I participate regularly in professional meetings? 

C. Do I attend summer sessions at regular intervals or take extension 
work to keep abreast of professional advancements? 

D. Do I accomplish some experimentation each year to try to find better 

ways of teaching.'' Do I follow a scientific method in such experi¬ 
mentation? 

E. Am I an active participant in curriculum committees? Do I keep up 
with modern psychological and curriculum thinking and try to apply 
this in my own teaching and in my committee work? 

F. Do I cooperate in group investigations in the improvement of the 
teaching and learning process? 

G. Do I personally contribute to educational literature if and when I 
have something which will be of value to others? 

XV. Do I Maintain Good Physical and Mental Health? 

A. Am I able to maintain emotional stability, and be free from excessive 
worries, fears, and anger? 

B. Do 1 participate in healthful physical activities, and maintain physical 
health and energy? 

C. Do I have means of creative self-expression through which I can find 
pleasure and release from professional and social pressures? 

D. Do I keep myself physically clean and attractive? 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF TEACHING 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What is the modern concept of “guidance" in the secondary school? 

2. What is the responsibility of the classroom teacher in the development 
of an effective guidance program? Of guidance experts? 

3. To what extent should guidance become an integral part of the class¬ 
room curriculum? How can this be accomplished? 

4. How can an effective guidance program be developed in a secondary 
school? Consider necessary changes in school organization, the need for rec¬ 
ords, the philosophy of teacher and administrator, and the place of special 
counselors and other experts. 

5. W hat records are essential to a good guidance program? How can they 
be developed and maintained? 


What is meant by the guidance function of teaching? Under a mod¬ 
ern philosophy of education it is becoming more and more difficult to 
differentiate between guidance and the processes of teaching. Today it 
is quite generally agreed that the good teacher is a good counselor, a 
person who functions in the capacity of guide and leader of the learning 
activities of the pupils rather than as director or dictator of these activi¬ 
ties. Guidance is concerned primarily with individuals rather than the 
subject and is the process of guiding pupils into ways of thinking and 
acting which will result in well-integrated personalities—individuals 
capable of facing the major problems of living in our society and of 
solving these problems or of making satisfactory adjustments to them; 
persons capable of living reasonably happy, well-adjusted lives in the face 
of the ever-changing and complicated conditions of modern society. 
Guidance has often been defined, in substance, as the process of aiding 
pupils in the solving of life’s problems; in a more narrow sense, guidance 
gives pupils access to informational sources which will enable them to 
arrive at solutions of their ow'n major problems of living. 

It should be obvious that, if one conceives guidance in a larger sense, 
that of guiding pupils into those learning experiences which will result 
in desired growth patterns believed to be essential to effective personal 
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and social living, then it becomes practically synonymous with education 
at its best, for such is the major purpose of all education. While this con¬ 
cept probably is the desirable one, secondary school teaching as a whole 
is still so far removed from this ideal in actual practice that the retention 
of the concept of guidance as a special function of education still seems 
to serve a purpose. As teaching more and more becomes concerned 
chiefly with meeting the needs of youth in the social order, guidance and 
teaching tend to merge into one and the same thing, so that teaching 
becomes primarily a process of guidance. 

The areas of guidance often have been considered to be educational 
guidance, social guidance, health guidance, and vocational guidance. A 
more usable classification from the teaching point of view would be to 
consider the basic junctions of living or the so-called imperative educa¬ 
tional needs of youth as the major areas in which guidance is needed. 
The concepts of social functions and imperative educational needs of 
youth as bases of the curriculum of the modern school were discussed 
at some length in Chapter 3, pages 47 to 71, and need not be repeated 
here, but they should receive serious study in any consideration of the 
guidance function of teaching. People must learn to produce needed 
goods and services, to communicate, to express themselves creatively and 
to enjoy the creative expression of others, to satisfy spiritual needs, to 
cultivate and enjoy satisfactory human relations, to maintain good physi¬ 
cal and mental health; these functions and others are the real areas in 
which pupils need guidance, regardless of w hether one prefers to think 
of them as the basic functions of social living, as the imperative educa¬ 
tional needs of youth, or even as the old seven cardinal principles of 
education. The particular classification is relatively unimportant as long 
as it is adequately inclusive of human needs; however, the philosophy 
of the teacher in the performance of the guidance function is of utmost 
importance. If, for instance, one is concerned primarily with the prob¬ 
lems of youth in the development of well-integrated personalities, it is 
relatively unimportant how one chooses to classify the areas of guidance. 

If one is concerned chiefly with teaching a subject to youth, it still will 
make no great difference, as he will do little effective guidance anyway 
and the matter is of academic significance only. 

What are the responsibilities of the teacher in regard to the school's 
guidance program? This question implies that schools have guidance 
programs as such, and this is true with the better secondary schools of 
the nation, although all too many schools still fail miserably in the per¬ 
formance of this function of education. Worse still is the fact that many 
teachers and school principals are unaware of this failure; they are con¬ 
cerned chiefly with grades, credits, college entrance requirements, and 
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the maintenance of so-called academic standards within conventional 
subject fields and give little thought to discovering the real needs of 
youth and to developing a curriculum based on these needs. 

Even in schools where a great deal of time and energy are devoted to 
the development of a guidance program, there is too often a tendency 
to consider guidance as a special service to be carried on through special 
counselors and home-room programs, with too little thought given to 
curricular improvements necessary to make guidance a part of all teach¬ 
ing and learning situations. It still is something added to a conventional 
curriculum in too many schools rather than an integral part of the cur¬ 
riculum itself. 

Regardless of the particular plan of guidance in a given school, all 
teachers must accept responsibility for counseling with youth in the 
solution of their problems of living. In some cases this counseling will 
tend to fall into somewhat specialized areas; in other cases it will cover 
the whole gamut of life’s activities. The health and physical education 
teacher, for instance, will be greatly concerned, by the very nature of 
the field in which he is operating, with problems of physical and mental 
health and with the more personal problems of boy-girl relationships, 
including those of sexual behavior. He must be well versed in the field 
of recreation and be able to guide pupils into worth-while recreational 
activities in athletics, in camping, and in the development of certain 
hobbies. In addition, the close contact which is so often established 
between pupils and the health and physical education teacher makes him 
a natural person in whom to confide and to whom to go for guidance 
in problems ranging from relations with parents to summer jobs and 
academic difficulties. The homemaking teacher is in a very strategic 
position to help pupils with the many problems of home relations, 
including those of the future homemaker. These problems run from the 
wise spending of weekly allowances to family budgeting, from baby 
sitting to problems of reproduction and care of one’s own future chil¬ 
dren. The homemaking problems of youth arc the broad problems of 
living, not primarily cooking and sewing as narrowly conceived in so 
many schools, and the good homemaking teacher must be able to exer¬ 
cise guidance in most, if not all, aspects of family life. 

Many of the problems of human living are so complicated that expert 

and specialized guidance is necessary, no less so by reason of the fact that 

& ^ 

teachers themselves are becoming more guidance-conscious. All teachers, 
for instance, should know considerable about the vocational world, and 
some teachers will have special responsibilities for guidance in this field 
of human activity. In addition, however, there is a need for some expert 
help, either in the form of a specially trained vocational counselor or 
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through the use of laymen in each of the many fields of production. A 
school may need both. Again, many pupils, probably more than we 
realize, need psychiatric help of a nature that only a trained psychiatrist 
can give, while others are in need of medical guidance beyond that 
which can be rendered by the school and home. Consequently, an ade¬ 
quate guidance program neither dispenses with specialists nor places 
upon them the chief responsibilities for the performance of this guidance 
function of education. Guidance must be a group undertaking, with 

major lesponsibilities accepted and discharged by teachers and specialists 
working together as a team. 

/Much guidance can be achieved through group instructional pro- 
ccdures, but more is of an individual nature and is dependent upon situ¬ 
ations in which teachers and pupils have come to know one another and 
have developed mutual respect and confidence. This requires the kind of 
human relationships possible only in small groups, where teachers and 
pupils become well acquainted through working and planning together 
foi extended periods of time. No one person with counseling responsi¬ 
bilities for several hundred pupils can possiblv know each intimately 
enough for such guidance. Probably in each school there should be one 
person to exercise over-all coordination of the guidance function, as will 
be discussed later, with provision for regular time from psychologists, 

s nee experts, physicians, and other specialists, but such 
coordination would not in any way lessen the guidance responsibilities 
of the classroom teacher. 

How can guidance be made an integral part of the curriculum of sec¬ 
ondary schools? It should be quite apparent that, if all teachers and 
administrators of a given school are guidance-minded, there will be a 
great deal of effective pupil advising no matter what the particular 
organization of the curriculum. It should be equally obvious that without 
such concept of education there will be little real guidance, regardless 
of organization. Given teachers with a modern philosophy of education, 
teachers who understand the nature and needs of adolescent youth, how'- 
ever, and a school can do much to facilitate the performance of the guid¬ 
ance function through needed curricular improvements. Some of the more 
obvious needs in the reorganization of the curriculum are the following: 

/. Development of Teaching Situations Which Will Facilitate Guid¬ 
ance. No teacher can approach a satisfactory performance of the guidance 
function unless his total number of separate pupil contacts is much more 

limited than is now customary in most secondary schools and unless the 

* 

time of those contacts is lengthened. In an increasingly greater number 
of junior and senior high schools an organization is being developed to 
ensure that each pupil is under at least one teacher during the day for 
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not less than a double period. This teacher bears special guidance respon¬ 
sibilities for his particular groups of students. Often English and social 
studies classes are combined, with a given teacher having one class for a 
two-hour period in the morning and another class in the afternoon. 
Under this organization the teacher meets only two groups of pupils 
during the day, and these for two hours each. Some junior high schools 
are placing pupils under one teacher for a full half day in order to 
improve the guidance of youth. 

In the better school situations there is a real fusion of subjects into 
broad learning fields, for instance, the fusion of English and social studies 
to form what often is termed “social living," and this fusion is all to the 
good if well planned. Even if nothing other than an adequate program 
of guidance results, the development of the large blocks of instructional 
time is highly desirable. 

It should be recognized that the development of these long periods of 
time and the lessening of total teacher-pupil contacts will not guarantee 
improvement in the performance of the guidance function per se. It 
merely makes it possible for guidance-minded teachers to accomplish 
their purposes. 

As indicated above, teachers charged with major responsibilities for 
guidance, for instance, social living teachers, must have working condi¬ 
tions which will make possible the accomplishment of their task. In gen¬ 
eral, this means some reduction of class load. In some schools where the 
normal teaching load consists of five classes for approximately fifty’ min¬ 
utes each, the social living teachers meet two separate groups for double 
the regular periods of time. These teachers, then, are considered the chief 
advisers for the pupils of their classes and are given time in which to 
carry on individual conferences with pupils, maintain cumulative records, 
advise with parents, gather data for the periodic reports, and formulate 
such reports for parents. 

As has been emphasized throughout this discussion, no program of 
guidance can be accomplished satisfactorily except as teachers them¬ 
selves develop a guidance concept of education and as they are skilled 
and experienced in ways and means. Those teachers bearing special guid¬ 
ance responsibilities, such as home-room teachers under so-called home¬ 
room organizations and social living teachers under fused programs, 
need special training in the administration and interpretation of educa¬ 
tional tests, in the maintenance of cumulative records, and in conducting 
conferences with both pupil and parent. They also need to be well 
informed in areas for which they have special guidance responsibility, 
such as the vocational and the sociocivic, and must be able to advise 
intelligently with pupils in their educational planning. In addition, they 
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must have a better than average understanding of pupil behavior, both 
individual and group, and be able to advise with youth on problems of 
individual adjustment and group relations. All teachers, of course, need 
to be well informed on the psychology of human behavior, but teachers 
who bear special responsibilities for the guidance of youth must be 
informed beyond the needs of the average. 

2. Incorporating Guidance in the Curriculum . Much guidance can be 
accomplished in group teaching and learning situations. For instance, a 
great deal of the study of vocational opportunities and needed quali¬ 
fications noimally is carried on in groups, and such study has been part 
of the planned curriculum of many junior and senior high schools for a 
number of years. This does not minimize the importance of individual 
counseling in a pupil’s vocational planning, but not all exploration of the 
vocational aiea needs to be individualized w r ith respect to procedure. 
In like manner, the development of the understanding of principles under¬ 
lying human behavior, which is so essential to good mental health and 
satisfactory human relations, can be achieved to a large measure in group 
instructional situations, as can much of the guidance in all major areas 
of human activity. 

r 

One of the greatest needs in education today is the development of a 
cuiriculum based upon the real needs of youth and society rather than 
upon conventional subjects as such. To assume that really effective 
guidance of youth in all the basic functions of living can be performed 
adequately through the usual subjects of American literature, French, 
world history, and the geography of Asia is wishful thinking. Much, of 
course, can be done in spite of an outmoded curriculum, but the job 
v ill not be really well done until we can and do develop a curriculum 
based upon the needs of modern living. Many elementary schools have 
gone a long w ay in achieving this goal; some secondary schools also have 
made great progress. Too many educators, how'ever, fail to see the 
importance of the problem, or seeing it, they do not know how to pro¬ 
ceed or are intimidated by an uneducated public opinion which con¬ 
ceives the good in education as the kind of schooling parents received. 
Needed curricular change will come about as more and more teachers 
and other educators develop a modern concept of the purposes of educa¬ 
tion, as they better understand the nature and needs of youth and the 
social group, and as they grow in their know ledge of ways and means 
of bringing about desired improvements. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that there must be a planned 
guidance program if desired results are to be achieved. This, in the past, 
generally has meant the designation of certain persons of the school as 
guidance counselors, the scheduling of pupil interviews with these coun- 
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selors, and the adding of a course in vocations to the curriculum of the 
school. A smaller number of schools, however, have revised their cur¬ 
ricula so that there is planned pupil guidance incorporated within the 
several areas of instruction. In those schools having a fused social living 
aiea, one generally finds a number of units which are primarily guidance 
in nature and intent. Among the many possible units of this nature are 
the following: “Planning Your Educational Future,” “Getting Ac¬ 
quainted with Your School,” “Planning for a Vocation,” “Knowing 
Myself and Others” (psychological approach), “Marriage and the Fam¬ 
ily,” “Developing Physical and Mental Health,” “Races of Men,” “Devel¬ 
oping Better Human Relations,” “Becoming an Intelligent Consumer.” 
These and many other centers of interest may form the bases of real 
experience units, in which guidance in meeting the major problems of 
living is the purpose at hand. 

3. Specialist* in the Guidance Pvogvavi. I here still is considerable argu¬ 
ment over the place of the guidance expert in the secondary school. In 
many situations the major share of direct guidance responsibilities is 
placed on the shoulders of one or more persons who give their full time 
to counseling, with teachers assuming very little of such responsibility. 
It is extiemely doubtful it anything like a complete guidance program 
can be developed this way. I here is, however, a real need for specially 
trained guidance personnel, and an over-all coordinator is almost indis¬ 
pensable. Someone must supervise the installation, maintenance, and use 
of cumulative records; the development of desirable testing programs; 
and the procurement ot guidance materials for group instructional pur¬ 
poses in the classrooms of the school and must advise with teachers and 
others in the incorporation ot guidance into the curriculum. Someone 
with special training must coordinate the work of needed specialists such 
as psychiatrists, physicians, eye specialists, and home-visiting experts and 
advise individually w ith pupils w hose problems are of such a nature that 
the classroom teacher requires expert assistance in their solution. 

Large school systems can justify the establishment of a guidance depart¬ 
ment, with many of the foregoing specialists on full-time employment; 
medium-sized schools may have one guidance expert with responsibilities 
for the full coordination of the guidance program, including that of 
securing and coordinating the work of part-time specialists from the 
immediate community or from the county office or both. In small schools 
this coordinating function may fall to the school principal or to one 
of the teachers, who will be assigned a reduced load of classes. Regard¬ 
less of the size of the school, how ever, the same, or practically the same, 
guidance needs are present, and these needs necessitate some definitely 
planned coordination of guidance services. 
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How can a teacher become effective in performing the guidance func¬ 
tion of education? To the extent that education and guidance become 
integral parts of the same process, the characteristics of good teaching 
are also the characteristics of adequate guidance. The problem of becom¬ 
ing expert in the guidance of youth primarily is that of becoming a 
superior teacher with a modern concept of the teaching and learning 
process. Among the factors to be emphasized are the following: 

1. Understanding the Nature and Needs of Youth . A teacher can 
become an effective counselor of youth only if he has a reasonably high 
degree of understanding of adolescent boys and girls. In more conven¬ 
tional language this means a person well versed in adolescent psychology 
and what often is called the psychology of adjustment. Not only must 
one know how adolescents behave, but he must know why they think 
and act as they do. Fie must understand the mainsprings of human 
action, the drives and other causative factors of human behavior. Guid¬ 
ance is and should be concerned primarily with normal rather than 
abnormal behavior. The pupils in need of guidance are all the youth of 
the school, each of whom continuously faces problems of adjusting to 
the many and changing problems of living in a highly complex and 
often baffling society—a society in which many of the conventional 
adult answers to certain basic social problems seem inadequate. 

Not only must teachers of the secondary school understand the drives 
and motives of adolescent behavior, but they must love youth and find 

r r 

pleasure in working with them if guidance is to be effective. No teacher 
who is irritated by the actions of the “younger generation” or who is 
unsympathetic in his relations with his pupils can hope to become a 
successful counselor. 

An understanding of youth implies an understanding of the real prob¬ 
lems faced by them in learning to live their own lives. Boys and girls 
want to learn how to drive an automobile, how to conduct themselves 
at parties and on dates, how 7 to dress in an attractive manner within their 
means, how to earn a living at the close of formal education, whether or 
not to go to college, and w hat to take if they do go. They want to 
understand the functions of reproduction not in birds and bees but in 
themselves. They want to know 7 the world of science in which they live 
but may not care “two w hoops” about learning a classified and formalized 
type of biology or chemistry. They are interested in problems of labor 
and management and of war and peace, not taught as formal and rela¬ 
tively noncontroversial economics and political science but tied up w ith 
the coal and railroad strikes and the cold njcar w ith Russia. 1 hey are 
interested in democracy as a way of living and can become very much 
interested in democracy as an ideal but may find chronologically taught 
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history a terrible “bore.” The real problems in which adolescents want 
and need guidance seldom are the problems of the conventional subjects 
of English, arithmetic, United States history, and physics. Teachers who 
fail to realize this will be unacceptable to youth in guidance capacity, as 
such teachers do not themselves understand the real problems of living 
that constitute the area of guidance. 

2. Understanding the Individual. Each individual differs from all others 
in his specific interests and learning potentials; he also differs greatly 
within himself in his ability to learn in the many fields of human activity. 
Any class in school will furnish illustrations of these differences. 

Thelma and Robert, for instance, who are both high school sopho¬ 
mores, differ in their measured reading ability by more than three years. 
Ramon is highly capable in baseball and basketball, while Gordon is 
unable to make the second team in these sports. Marie is overly bold in 
her relations with boys, but Lucille is embarrassed when alone with one. 
James, running around with a gang of young hoodlums, is being charac¬ 
terized as delinquent, but Jeffry chooses his companions carefully and 
is a leader in the development of group school citizenship. 

Likewise, students illustrate differences in learning potential within the 
same pupil. Bill is an excellent student in his industrial arts, but in spite 
of hard work, he barely passed his algebra. Bert is a natural leader of 
boys and does excellent work in Spanish but does poor work in music, 
a field of study in which he apparently is of quite low' potential. 

Many problems of living are common to all youth, and consequently 
much guidance may be through group procedures. The resulting behavior 
of any boy or girl, however, is an individual matter, as his reactions will 
be determined by his own individual motives. The teacher, then, must 
understand the nature and needs of youth in general, but he must also 
understand each person as an individual. For instance, all need to learn 
to read, but Thelma, with a reading grade level of 11.6, does not have 
exactly the same communication problems as those faced by Robert with 
a measured grade level in reading of 7.4. Nor are the problems of Marie 
and Lucille the same in their relations with the boys of the school. 
Guidance, then, must be individualized and can be effective only as this 
is accomplished. It should be obvious that this means knowing the pupil's 
home and community as well as his school environment, as the motivation 
for his behavior stems from the total environment. The school generally 
is not the most important factor in determining the thinking and the 
actions of a particular pupil. 

3. Understanding the Community and Its Resources. Good teaching 
in any area of the curriculum necessitates an acquaintance with the 
resources of the community in order that these can be utilized in the 
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teaching and learning process. As emphasized above, problems of guid¬ 
ance grow out of the home, community, and school, both as to cause 
and as to solution. The industrial and professional resources of the com¬ 
munity are instructional materials and laboratories for vocational guid¬ 
ance. Also, they represent possibilities for future vocational and profes¬ 
sional employment. The possibilities for recreation and for the satisfac¬ 
tion of spiritual and aesthetic needs are limited by the combined resources 
of home, school, and community. The many problems of serious pupil 
maladjustment requiring expert assistance make it imperative for teachers 
to know the services available and the methods of obtaining them. The 
kind of home and community in which a pupil lives has a very direct 
bearing upon that pupil’s outlook on life and his behavior in and out of 
the school. 

In many towns and cities regular community surveys are made in order 
that up-to-date information about community resources may be available 
to teachers, parents, and pupils. This is a practice to be commended. 
It should not, however, be considered an acceptable substitute for teacher 
investigation. It is one thing to know, for instance, that approximately 
37 per cent of the pupils of a given school reside in homes in the “slum” 
section of town; it is something quite different actually to see and visit 
these homes and to know which specific pupils in one’s own classes 
come from them. Again, knowledge of the value and volume of the 
lumber and fishing industries of the county and state is necessary and 
desirable in counseling with pupils in matters of vocational choice, but 
the individual is far more interested in the specific kinds of jobs avail¬ 
able, the wages and salaries paid, and the conditions under which one 
works. It is true that the pupil should find much of this information for 
himself. The teacher, however, must know where to go and whom to 
see and must have some realistic understanding of the industries himself 
if he is to develop confidence in his own judgments and merit the con¬ 
fidence of his pupils. The teacher cannot know all the answers, nor is 
this necessary, but he must have “been around” if he is to advise the 
pupils in the important field of earning a living. 

4. Detecting Serious Pupil Maladjustments. It has been emphasized that 
basically guidance is concerned with normal youth and with all the major 
and minor problems of living of these boys and girls. Secondary school 
pupils, however, have problems of serious maladjustment and are in need 
of expert help. Annabelle, who is in a state of nervous tension because 
of her parents’ ambition for her to be first in scholarship; George, who 
has become openly rebellious because of continuous failure in school; 
Jennie, who has become an habitual daydreamer for the same reason; 
Earl, who is so self-conscious because of a minor speech defect that he 
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avoids situations in which he will have to speak before the class; Lionel, 
who is overcompensating for his small stature by developing a belligerent 
attitude on the athletic field; Roberta, who hardly dares to call her soul 
her own around home and is meek and fearful in school-these are some 
of the many pupils whose problems are of such a nature that they need 
more than just sympathetic counseling from a relatively inexpert teacher. 

Just how expert assistance can be obtained, of course, will differ from 
community to community. Many of the larger school systems have 
special staffs of specialists available on call. Other schools have arrange¬ 
ments with local practitioners, who give part time to the schools and 
who can be reached through the pupil guidance or another administra¬ 
tive office. Unfortunately, all too many schools lack definite plans for 
securing the services of specialists in the guidance of youth, so that such 
help, in the last analysis, is dependent upon the parent’s willingness to 
secure and pay for it himself or upon county officials who may be avail¬ 
able for so-called charity service. In any case, a teacher needs to know 
w hat help is available in the community and just how it may be obtained 

More than this, he must know when it should be obtained and have a 
determination to get it if humanly possible. 

5. Securing Time for Guidance. In most schools the finding of time 
for guidance activities is most difficult, and all too many teachers'’ rational¬ 
ly their failure to perform this function satisfactorily through the excuse 
of insufficient time. It is unfortunate that a large proportion of teachers 
still see the subjects they teach as the most important aspects of educa¬ 
tion, with the pupil himself of secondary importance. To them texts 
must be covered; courses of study must be followed. When such pur¬ 
poses dominate teaching, there is little time to devote to the individual 
and his problems of learning how to live successfully. Even teachers with 
tea desire to teach pupils rather than subjects too often find themselves 

m I ne ‘" rl y h °P e,ess circumstances because of the large number of indi¬ 
vidual pupil contacts daily. There is too little time to become well 

acquainted with the pupils themselves and no time to cultivate their 
parents and to know their home and community life 

The desirability of longer class periods has already been discussed 
long with the trend toward the fusion of subject areas', to make possible' 

with rhe de 7 PC r 7 n ” ° f thc S ,,ida "« This, combined 

h the development of a curriculum based on the real needs of youth 
"ill go far in achieving effective guidance in the classroom. Teachers' 
however, still must learn how organize and use their time to better 
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The development of a laboratory learning situation, for instance, makes 
it possible for the teacher to give considerable time to individuals and 
to small groups, not only for solving problems growing directly out of 
the unit or topic of study but also for considering other and more per¬ 
sonal problems as well. Cooperative evaluation is in itself a guidance 
situation in which teacher and pupil consider the pupil’s growth and 
plan for further learning experiences based on pupil needs. As more and 
more of the curriculum develops out of real-life situations, the teaching 
units themselves become guidance units filled with opportunities for 
individual application and for teacher-pupil conference. Again, teachers 
are learning that, as pupils develop their own goals in education, they 
become more and more capable of self-testing. Much of the time spent 
by teachers in reading and correcting assigned papers and weekly exami¬ 
nations can be devoted to counseling with individuals and to working 
with small groups. 

In many schools teachers with special guidance functions, such as 
home-room and social living teachers, are assigned lightened teaching 
loads in recognition of their guidance responsibilities. This is done, as 
stated before, so that they may have time to devote to the maintenance 
of records, to individual counseling, and to conferences with parents and 
community agents interested in the education of youth. 

6. Cooperation njcith Other Teachers . Education is and must be a 
cooperative enterprise of teachers, parents, and pupils. Teachers must 
work closely together in the attainment of the purposes for which the 
secondary school exists—the full personal and social development of the 
youth of the land. This is true in regard to all the activities of the school, 
and no teacher can afford to become so concerned with his ow n little 
area that he loses perspective of the whole job or the whole pupil. 
Cooperation is particularly essential to the adequate performance of the 
guidance function of teaching. Two illustrations should make tin’s clear. 

Kenneth apparently is a boy of average ability in the more academic 
areas of the curriculum and is sincere and industrious. He helps his 
widowed mother support his younger brother and sister and, conse¬ 
quently, often misses school if either of the children is sick, as his mother 
works during the daytime. Kenneth has a job in a service station from 
4:00 to 10:00 p.m. He is running into difficulties in his geometry and 
English because of the heavy home assignments given by the teachers 
in these tw o classes and is becoming discouraged. He is considering quit¬ 
ting school and taking a full-time job, which he can do under the laws 
of the state if he desires. This obviously is a case for group consultation 
in order that a reasonable plan may be worked out which will allow 
Kenneth to continue his education and at the same time discharge his 
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home responsibilities as he sees them. This should not be too difficult if 
the teachers concerned are interested primarily in Kenneth as a person 
rather than in the subjects of English and geometry. 

Mrs. Baker is responsible for teaching a unit at the beginning of the 
ninth grade entitled “Know Your School.” The pupils of this particular 
high school come from eight surrounding elementary schools, two of 
\\ hich are within the town limits. The others are small rural schools, some 
of only one teacher each. The purpose of the orientation unit, which is 
incorporated in the required ninth-grade social studies, is to help new 
freshmen become acquainted with the school, its organization, activities, 
faculty, and curriculum offerings and to make sure that each pupil will 
give considerable thought to his total high school program early in his 
first year. Although Mrs. Baker is responsible for the development of 
the unit in the classroom, other teachers and many students are consulted 
in its planning. Also, the ninth-grade pupils themselves take a great deal 
of initiative in its development. All teachers of the school are available 
as resource persons, as are student leaders of the many special activities 
of the curriculum. Miss Lanning, for instance, may take one or more 
periods to explain the homemaking curriculum and to answer questions 
of the class. She may take the group for a tour of homemaking facilities 
and arrange for interested freshmen to talk with members of the ad¬ 
vanced classes. Mr. Harrison, the school coach, and several of the 
athletes may orient the pupils to the many competitive sports of the 
school and to opportunities for individual recreation. Mr. Hershman may 
bring his advanced French students to the class to demonstrate that 
foreign-language study can be fun and that it is not for the academic- 
elite alone. The president of the student body may discuss student gov¬ 
ernment, and the high school principal may tell about the work of his 
office and that of the superintendent and the board of education. All 
in all, this guidance activity w ill require the cooperation of most of the 

teachers and of many students of the school for its successful accom- 
plishment. 

What records are necessary for effective guidance? This question has 
been discussed briefly in other chapters and has been mentioned in this 
ctaptei. It docs, however, need further elaboration. It should be empha¬ 
sized that, before a beginning teacher can interpret all cumulative rec¬ 
ords intelligently and before he can administer the tests essential to these 
records, he will need much more study of the instruments of evaluation 
and guidance than is possible of treatment here. The follow ing illustration 

may be helpful in understanding some of the problem of using and main- 
taming cumulative records. b 
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Miss Livingston teaches in a small city high school and has a new 
class of juniors for whom she is assigned home-room adviser. Among 
these pupils are Ricardo, Julia, and Martin, who are very much concerned 
with what they will do after graduation and are wondering whether 
they should go to college, enter a commercial or trade school, or go 
directly into industry. Not only are most of her other charges interested 
in their educational and vocational futures, but all have problems of 
personal and social adjustments, of planning the use of out-of-school 
time, and of participation in special school activities. Some will have 
problems of serious maladjustment of a nature which will adversely 
affect developing personalities. As a counselor, Miss Livingston can be 
of little assistance to members of the class until she comes to know them, 
their interests, capabilities, and personality characteristics much better 
than she does at the present time. What are the records which will be 
of most help to her, and how can she use them? Among the records she 
will need are the following: 

1. Records of Aptitude and Achievement. Probably the best indication 
of future success in any given learning field is past success in that or 
similar lines of endeavor. Pupils who have been highly successful in the 
more academic areas of the public school curriculum and who have high 
general intelligence test scores are much more apt to succeed in the uni¬ 
versities of today than are pupils of below-average achievement and 
measured potential. Demonstrated ability in special areas, combined w ith 
a high degree of interest, constitutes quite reliable evidence that the per¬ 
son can successfully pursue further training in that area. 

For instance, if Martin is highly capable and interested in the fields 
of science and mathematics and has a real desire to become a doctor or 
an engineer, he probably can succeed in achieving university require¬ 
ments for scholarship. On the other hand, if Martin has had considerable 
difficulty in his arithmetic and algebra, has barely passed in English, and 
has a low score on a recognized general intelligence test, his chances of 
succeeding in such highly technical fields as engineering and medicine 
are rather poor. He should realize this in his educational and vocational 

planning. 

Again, Ricardo may not want to go to college but may desire to enter 
a skilled trade, possibly radio repair or airplane mechanics. What is his 
performance on mechanical aptitude tests? Has he demonstrated fairly 
high ability in his work in industrial arts and general science? Again, 
actual achievement, combined with apparently high mechanical potential 
and fairly long-time interests in mechanical things, is of real significance 
in helping Ricardo plan his means of earning a living. 
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If the school maintains adequate cumulative records, Miss Livingston 
should be able to obtain reasonably reliable information on the aptitudes 
and academic achievements of each of her pupils who has been in the 
system for several years. She should be able to examine a pupil’s grade 
school record of achievement test results and see the growth patterns 
in such areas as reading, arithmetic, and expression. She should find 
teacher estimates of the capabilities, not only in the so-called basic skills 
but in such fields as music, the arts and crafts, science, and the social 
studies. A careful examination of the record of a pupil should give Miss 
Livingston considerable information about that pupil’s potential and 
achievement, even though her own personal acquaintance is slight_infor¬ 

mation that would take her months to gather in the absence of such 
records. 

2. Interest and Adjustment Records. Success in any line of vocational 
and educational endeavor is determined not only by the ability to pursue 
the required training but by the individual’s interests and personality 
characteristics as well. Julia, for instance, may have a rather high poten¬ 
tial in mathematics and have demonstrated real ability in her course work, 
but she may become irked at detailed duties and confining physical 

capabilities to train successfully 
for work as an accountant, but it is doubtful that she would be successful 
or happy in such work. On the other hand, she may thoroughly enjoy 
associating with people, may have had considerable experience in girl 
scouting, and may desire to become active in youth group leadership as 
a career. Any recorded information which will hefp Miss Livingston 
understand the interests and personality characteristics of Julia and her 
other pupils will be of great help to her. While it is recognized in this 
connection that personality inventories may be of doubtful validity and 
that there is still very much to be learned about the determination of 
interest areas, still the results of such inventories and questionnaires are 
of value if considered along with other data. 

Anecdotal lecords of instances indicative of permanent interests and 
of personality characteristics, together with the evaluations of teachers 
who have known the pupils well during elementary and junior high 
school years, can lie of real assistance to a teacher in becoming acquainted 
with the pupils of a new class. The fact that there are recorded instances 
of mechanical interest in the fourth, sixth, and seventh grades for Ricardo, 
for instance, with teacher statements indicating high potential, is signifi¬ 
cant, and especially so if reenforced by interest inventories at the senior 
high school level. The recorded fact that Julia has demonstrated <x ro up- 
leadership ability, combined with interest in the activities of others, is 
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important when considering her future plans and may substantiate or 
fail to substantiate test results. 

It would be well for each teacher with special guidance responsibilities 
to learn to recognize significant behavior on the part of his pupils and 
to record his observations in a manner that will be meaningful to future 
teachers. All too few schools have made use of the anecdotal record, 
even though cumulative records may be maintained. 

3. Health and Physical Records. Health and physical records are of 
definite concern to the classroom teacher. Conditions of physical and 
mental health materially affect the behavior of pupils and have direct 
bearings on future educational and vocational plans. Denny, for instance, 
is apparently strong and healthy and has a good physique, but he partici¬ 
pates in none of the more strenuous sports of the school. Aliss Livingston 
wonders why and suggests to him that he should be trying out for some 
of the teams. His reply is “No.” He says that he doesn’t care for 
athletics and would rather do other things. She examines his cumulative 
records carefully and discovers that rheumatic fever in his early boyhood 
has affected his heart in such a manner that the family physician has 
strongly advised against athletic participation. Further investigation 
reveals that this is a very touchy point with Denny, who wants to play 
basketball and feels that the boys consider him something of a weakling. 
Furthermore, he tries to hide the fact that he cannot play and tries to 
convince people that he just does not want to. He insists that he does 
not do things unless he pleases. Knowing the facts of the case, Aliss 
Livingston is in a much better position to counsel with Denny and will 
avoid making some serious blunders in these relations. 

Health and physical education teachers have even greater need than 
others for adequate records of the physical condition of pupils, as these 
teachers bear special counseling responsibilities in the development of 
physical and mental health and in recreational guidance, particularly as 
it involves games, sports and camping. 

4. Records of If ork Experience, Travel, and Hobbies. Records of 

actual experiences in industry may not be indicative of interest, but they' 

* » » * 

are excellent bases for conferences on vocational plans and desires. The 
fact that a high school pupil has or has not had considerable experience 
in the world of work is significant in itself. /Many pupils are almost 
totally lacking in such experience and are badly in need of it. 

The travel experiences of a pupil may be a guide to his needs and to 
an understanding of certain behavior. A pupil who has traveled widely 
and a pupil who has lived all his life in a single community may have 
considerably different perspectives of the w'orld in which they live. 
Frequent changes of schools also may help to explain some of the aca- 
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demic difficulties of certain pupils, particularly of those who find book 
study rather difficult. 

r 

Hobbies often are guides to pupil interests and may have significance 
in educational and vocational guidance. The facts that Berry spends much 
of his time and money in building model airplanes that will fly and that 
Wilbur is an inveterate stamp collector are significant, particularly as 
these hobbies have proved to be of an enduring nature. Hobbies, of 
course, may be far removed from an individual’s actual vocational desires, 
but they do indicate fields of interest, especially when considered along 
with records of interest inventories, work experience, aptitude test scores, 
teacher comments, and personal conferences. 

5. Home Conditions. The know ledge that Marjorie is the daughter of 
an unskilled worker, that her parents have little formal education, and 
that she has five brothers and sisters is significant in understanding both 
her nature and needs. It may help the teacher to understand why Marjorie 
is a bit self-conscious of her dress, made of rather cheap materials, and 
why She is a bit uncouth in some of the social graces. The fact that she 
has developed a great deal of self-assurance in her ability to meet many 
major problems of living may also be traced to her home environment. 
Irene may be suffering from parental overindulgence. She is the only 
child of well-to-do parents, who have seen no necessity for her to 
assume any responsibility for her own support. Knowledge of her back¬ 
ground may help greatly in understanding why she acts as she does, 
lhe economic and educational status of the parents is important, but 
the character of the parents and their understanding or lack of under¬ 
standing of how to rear children are of greater importance in deter¬ 
mining pupil behavior. Teachers, of course, must understand this in 
interpreting records. 

The economic pattern is highly significant in making educational and 
vocational plans. Irene undoubtedly can go to college if she wants to 
and probably will be urged to do so by her parents. It is very doubtful, 
however, if Marjorie can think of college unless she can get a very good 
scholarship grant or unless the college is within the city so that she can 
five at home. Also, Irene may feel no real need to enroll in a college 
course leading to the ability to earn her own living, although, of course 
she may have every intent of becoming self-sufficient. Marjorie, how¬ 
ever, if she goes beyond high school, probably will have to take work 
leading directly into some financially remunerative line of work. Regard¬ 
less of the final plans of the tw o girls, the economic status of the home 
will have played an important part in their decisions. It is information 
which the adviser must have, whether he be the classroom teacher or 
a special vocational counselor, if he is to counsel wisely. 
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6. Records of Special Problems of Significance to Guidance . The fact 
that Virginia has been a behavior problem since her late elementary 
years and has been before the juvenile court is knowledge her tenth- 
grade adviser should have. It will help Miss Livingston to understand 
Virginia and will make better guidance possible. Indeed, Miss Livingston 
needs to know these facts and more: She needs to know the causes of 
Virginia’s delinquency and any progress the girl has made in developing 
more desirable behavior patterns. Conditions of the home, attitudes of 
parents, size and economic status of the family, records of any psychiatric 
or other specialist services—these are the data needed by teachers respon¬ 
sible for the guidance of Virginia. 

Normally, regular cumulative records are not devised to serve as case 
histories. Special case records generally are devised, and these are made 
available only to persons who have a real need for them. Case histories 
should be maintained for Virginia and other pupils with serious problems 
of social adjustment. 

It often is argued that records of behavior problems of youth should 
not be made and retained, as these will prejudice future teachers in 
their treatment of pupils. Each teacher should start afresh with each 
pupil, goes this line of argument; the past should be a closed book. 
This point of view is based on the assumption that teachers are not, and 
cannot become, professional in their dealings with pupils—a point of 
view that is entirely untenable in modern education. Unfortunately, there 
are some teachers in the public schools who are unprofessional in their 
dealings with children, but that fact must not operate to prevent good 
teachers from having the information and freedom which they need in 
guiding the youth of the land in learning better how to live. The argu¬ 
ment just does not make sense to guidance-minded persons, as the guid¬ 
ance function cannot be performed intelligently without full information 
on causative factors of pupil behavior. 
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DEVELOPING BASIC SKILLS 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. \\ hat are the real fundamentals of education? Defend or criticize the 
statement that “the 3 R’s are the fundamentals of education.” 

2. Does the development of a curriculum based upon the real needs of 
youth imply a neglect of communication skills? Defend your answer. 

3. Criticize or defend the point of view that the development of so-called 
basic skills primarily is the responsibility of the elementary school rather than 
the secondary school. What is an acceptable concept of the responsibility of 
the secondary school in this regard? 

4. What are the characteristics of a good program of instruction in com¬ 
munication at the secondary level of the public school system? What is your 
reaction to the point of view that every teacher must and should be a teacher 
of communication? 

5. Does a fused program necessarily mean that English will bear a subser¬ 
vient position to the social studies and other subject areas of the curriculum? 
Defend your answer. 

6. What are the means by which a secondary school pupil improves his 
ability to read and to express himself well in oral and written form? 

7. Do you agree that progress in communication ability primarily must be 
an individual rather than a group matter? Does the acceptance of this point 
of view mean that teaching itself must be entirely individualized? Present 
arguments to support your point of view. 

8. Under what circumstances should there be remedial teaching? Are all 

persons who are below grade level in their communication ability “remedial 

cases” for that reason alone? Why or why not? 

* * 

9. What is the place of testing and record keeping in a good program of 
communication instruction? 

Are the so-called "3 R's" the real fundamentals of education? It 

should be quite obvious to anyone who has given serious thought to the 
major aims of education that there are no specific areas of skill which in 
themselves are the fundamentals of living. The ability to communicate 
w ith others through reading, writing, speaking, and listening is, of course, 
an essential of group living and always will be. Also, most educators 
wfill agree that modern living is so complex that communication abilities 
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arc of greater importance than ever before and must be developed to a 
higher and higher level in the populace. It is equally true that the 
ability to solve the common mathematical problems of everyday living 
is a necessity, and to a greater degree than ever before. It is doubtful if 
a person can buy intelligently, perform the normal day’s work month 
in and month out, maintain necessary home records, and calculate his 
income tax without a mathematical education far in excess of that 
required by most of his great grandparents. 

to read, write, spell, and solve mathematical 
problems are among the fundamentals of living. There can be no argu¬ 
ment about this; consequently, they must be included among the funda¬ 
mentals of education. It should be equally clear to the thinking person, 
however, that they are by no stretch of the imagination all or nearly all 
the fundamentals of living in the modern world. The abilities to work 
cooperatively with others, to perform the functions of governing intelli¬ 
gently, to maintain sound physical and mental health, to drive an auto¬ 
mobile, to use the common tools of the home environment, to develop 
and maintain happy home relationships, to use some intelligence in the 
selection of a mate, and to be able to live happily with that person—all 
these and many more are among the real fundamentals of everyday living 
and of education. This point of view is based on the assumption that the 
function of education is that of so guiding the development of children 
and youth that they will be able to live more fully and effectively in a 
highly complex and dynamic world—that they will be able to perform 
the basic functions of group living with increasing benefit to themselves 
and to the group. Under this concept, the teacher is concerned with all 
aspects of pupil development and with the needs of the social group as 
well as those of the individual. Only through this philosophy of the 
pui pose of education can the school become and remain an important 
foice in the improvement of living. Any other concept relegates the 
school to a relatively ineffective and minor role in the total education 
of the young, a role that teachers of vision cannot accept. 

Many parents today are worried because of the apparent decrease in 
emphasis upon the 3 R’s, and there is a rather strong sentiment in many 
communities against what some people term “frills” in education. By 
fiills generally are meant all those things which the patrons themselves 
did not experience in the classroom. Much of the argument is based upon 
the rather naive assumption that, if considerable time is spent in music, 
the arts and crafts, homemaking, driver-training, and the major socio¬ 
economic problems of modern living, it must add up to neglect of the 
3 R s. Actually, there is little scientific evidence to support the claim that 
the school of today is not educating as y ell in the communication and 
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mathematical fields as the school of yesterday, much popular opinion to 
the contrary. There is at least equal evidence to support the claim of 
many leading educators that the job is being done better than ever 
before and that the modern school, in addition, is contributing in a far 
greater manner than ever before to the full development of the pupil. 
It is at the same time creating a liking for the school and a desire for 
continued formal education that too often was killed through the for¬ 
malistic and mechanistic educational procedures of a few decades ago. 
Even if it could be established that, with the greatly expanded concept 
of the function of education in our modern society, the 3 R’s are being 
developed less rapidly than of yesterday, it still would not justify going 
back to the days of continuous and deadening drill, drill, drill in arith¬ 
metic, spelling, writing, reading, and formal grammar. The school of 
“the good old days” neglected many highly important areas of human 
development, and, furthermore, established in the pupil unfavorable atti¬ 
tudes toward the school and the teacher. 

It is unfortunate that many college professors as well as laymen con¬ 
tribute to the adverse criticism of modern education by claiming that 
the college student of today is less capable in reading, writing, spelling, 
and mathematics than the student of a few decades ago. Too often no 
attempt is made to determine the real reasons why this is so, even though 
these reasons are quite apparent. In days before the First World War 
few students besides those of high academic ability survived the elimina¬ 
tion processes of the conventional elementary and high school curriculum. 
Only a small percentage of high school graduates of average academic 
potential entered college, and few er still of those with less than average 
potential. Today all this is changed. Persons of modest academic ability 
are flocking to institutions of higher education. Consequently, we now 
have a student body definitely less capable of successfully achieving the 
highly academic work of the college and university than in the past. 
This is and will be the case regardless of the quality of the teaching in 
the elementary and secondary schools. It is something of a sad commen- 

J * • 

tarv upon past education that even our best scholars often are quite 
unscientific in their thinking outside the realm of their rather narrow 
specialties. This should cause one to pause and do some serious thinking 
before accepting the so-called essentialist point of view 7 in public edu¬ 
cation. 

What is the place of communication and mathematical abilities in the 
modern secondary school curriculum? Another fallacy in education, 
which has been disappearing rapidly in recent years, is the point of view 
that the developing of the so-called basic skills in arithmetic, reading, 
writing, spelling, and speaking primarily is the responsibility of the 
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elementary school rather than of the secondary school. In past decades 
one often read in professional literature and was told in education classes 
that the elementary school primarily was concerned with developing the 
tools of learning w hile the secondary school was more concerned with 

t u/ 

their use in the gaining of knowledge. For a good many years now 
leading educators have been pointing out the psychological fallacy of 
this sort of reasoning. The issue would be hardly worth discussing in 
this book except that many teachers and a great many parents still hold 
to this outmoded concept of the aims of elementary and secondary 
education and that one still hears secondary teachers severely criticizing 

» m C* 

elementary teachers for failure to do their part of the job. 

If one considers carefully the process through which his reading 
ability is improved, for instance, it should become clear to him that the 
secondary school must assume equal responsibility with the elementary 
school for the development of this ability. Gerald is a beginning ninth- 
grader in a four-year high school. He is somewhat above the average of 
the group in his measured “mental ability” and also in his reading ability 
and has no serious maladjustments either at home or at school as far as 


parents and teachers know. He is enrolled in English, algebra, general 
science, industrial arts, and physical education. Gerald has a reasonably 
good background of experience for his high school work and should do 
fairly well under proper guidance. Throughout his high school career, 
however, he will encounter materials containing many concepts and 
words for which he lacks adequate experience to make understanding 
possible. His science studies will and should lead him into unexplored 
fields with many new ideas and a strange vocabulary, as will his algebra 
and English. Through expanding experiences w hich make words and 
sentences meaningful and through careful guidance into reading mate¬ 
rials of an increasingly higher level of difficulty, Gerald will continue to 

W m w «/ 

grow f in his reading ability. Much harm can be done him now if he is 
allowed to spend most of his time reading “easy” books and periodicals 
or if he suddenly is plunged into reading of a difficulty level too far 
above his capabilities and allowed to “flounder.” Each of his secondary 
school teachers must be as much concerned with the guidance of his 
reading experiences as his sixth-grade teacher; otherwise he may cease 
to make adequate grow th in his reading capabilities, as often is the case 
with pupils in the secondary schools. 

Reading is not merely pronouncing words. It is understanding and 
interpreting the symbolism of the printed page, and this is dependent 
upon adequate experiences in the past combined with a vocabulary 
know ledge to make this possible. Not only does the pupil read in his 
science class, for instance, in order that he may understand science phe- 
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nomena, but he must experience widely with the materials and ideas of 
science in order that he can read with understanding. 

Gerald probably would not be too difficult a problem for his teachers, 
as we tend to gear the reading and other work of the high school to the 
average of the group. Consider Albert, however, who has a test-derived 
intelligence quotient of 84 and whose measured reading ability is that of 
an average beginning seventh-grader, and then Hazel with an intelligence 
quotient of 146 and who can read with understanding most of the junior 
and senior high school texts in those fields in which she has had some 
considerable experience. It should be quite obvious that, if Gerald, Albert, 
and Hazel all are to continue to progress in their ability to read, each 
will need treatment considerably different from the others in science, 
in English, and in the other subject areas in which he is enrolled. To 
expect Albert to read the same materials that Gerald can read with 
understanding is to expect the impossible, while Hazel would remain 
unchallenged with many of these materials and would make little progress 
except as she herself pushed out into advanced readings. 

What has been said of communication abilities is true of mathematical 


ability. Nellie, for instance, is a girl of low learning potential in the 
field of mathematics, while Alary-Jo gets high grades in her mathe¬ 
matics classes with little effort. As a ninth-grader Nellie now may be 
able to make real progress in learning how to solve the kinds of arith¬ 
metic problems that normally are included in sixth- or seventh-grade 
textbooks, while Alary-Jo, if she has been encouraged to move along as 
rapidly as she is capable, might well be working in higher mathematical 
fields, assuming, of course, that she desires to do so. Each girl can con¬ 
tinue to progress to higher and higher levels of achievement if instruc¬ 
tion is geared to her level. Alarv-Jo probably can find solutions to most 
of the mathematical problems that the average person meets in every¬ 
day living without further study in school. Whether she continues in 
mathematics in high school and college should depend upon her own 
interests and vocational plans. It is very doubtful that Nellie can yet cope 
with a great many of the common problems of everyday living. If she 
is to receive real help from the secondary schools in this regard, she 
must continue her work in mathematics beyond the eighth grade blit 
must work at her own level of achievement. 


These comments also apply to areas of communication competency 
other than reading, for instance, writing, spelling, speaking, and listen¬ 
ing, and they apply without regard to the quality of the teaching in the 
elementary schools. Excellent instruction probably accentuates differ¬ 


ences in the capabilities of children within an age group in any given 
area of learning, including communication. The average level will be 
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higher under good instruction than it will be under poor instruction, 
but the differences between the lowest and the highest in achievement 
will be as great or greater. Regardless of the quality of the elementary 
school instruction, then, the secondary school must accept the respon¬ 
sibility for developing an instructional program that will ensure con¬ 
tinuous growth in these highly important learning fields throughout the 
junior and senior high school years. Unfortunately, this responsibility lias 
not always been recognized by the secondary schools, and all too many 
teachers at this level are at loss on how to proceed, even when the need 
for such instruction has become recognized. 

An indication of the status of communication and mathematical abili¬ 
ties of pupils entering the junior high school can be gained by a study 
of achievement test results in a city school system. The city in which 

y y 0 

these tests were given was recognized as having an excellent school 
system. The population was quite characteristic of the region in which 
the city was located, with about one out of every six children of foreign 
parentage. The 558 sixth-graders, practically all of whom were gradu¬ 
ated, were administered a well-know n standardized achievement test at 
the close of the year. The following table presents the results on the 
test of communication and mathematical abilities: 


Grade 

level 

Reading 

Vocabu¬ 

lary 

English 

Spelling 

.4 rithmetic A rith- 
funda- me tic 

mentals problems 

9.5-9.9 

• • 

• • 

8 

• • 

a a 

5 

9.0-9.4 

6 

• • 

9 

6 

9 

22 

8.5-8.9 

22 

12 

33 

23 

15 

20 

8.0-8.4 

56 

56 

50 

42 

37 

18 

7.5-7.9 

53 

79 

67 

58 

49 

51 

7.0-7.4 

91 

92 

96 

63 

79 

63 

6.5-6.9 

55 

81 

114 

88 

67 

57 

6.0-6.4 

78 

67 

71 

71 

83 

97 

5.5-5.9 

83 

55 

45 

59 

68 

56 

5.0-5.4 

62 

59 

31 

52 

73 

57 

4.5-4.9 

26 

29 

17 

48 

45 

41 

4.0-4.4 

21 

22 

12 

34 

29 

52 

3.5-3.9 

4 

4 

3 

13 

3 

18 

3.0-3.4 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

1 


Below 3.0 

1 

2 

1 

• • 

• a 

1 


A study of the table serves to emphasize a fact well known to edu- 
catois that thcie are considerable differences in the achievement of 
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pupils at any given grade level. In this particular situation the span 
between the lower and the upper one-fourth of the pupils was approxi¬ 
mately two years in each of the areas, with much greater differences 
between the highest and the low est 10 or 15 per cent. Averages in the 
various areas approximated the grade norm of 6.8, but differences of the 
achievement levels of individuals were great. There is a wealth of data 
available to support the conclusion that these differences hold at all levels 
of the secondary school—junior high, senior high, and junior college. 

Upon what teachers does the responsibility for developing communi¬ 
cation competency rest? It has already been pointed out that ability to 
read in the science area, for instance, is dependent to a high degree upon 
developing an understanding of science vocabulary and upon wide 
experience with the materials and ideas of science. It is equally true that 
a pupil can read mathematical materials with understanding only as he 
has developed adequate conceptual knowledge through wide experiences 
in the field of mathematics and as he makes the mathematics vocabulary 


his own vocabulary. Readings in the field of economics and political 
science equally are understandable to the pupil only as he has the experi¬ 
ential background and vocabulary of the fields concerned. Just the pro¬ 
nouncing of words or reading them silently is not in itself reading. 

Writing and speaking abilities also are dependent upon ideas and the 
vocabulary with which to express these ideas. One learns to speak and 
write well in a specific field by experience in speaking and writing in 
the field in question. The quality of his production will depend to a con¬ 
siderable degree on the actual information he possesses and upon his 
understanding of the vocabulary of the field. Regardless of how accom¬ 
plished a speaker is in some one or more fields, he cannot write well or 
speak well about something of which he is ignorant. All he succeeds in 
doing under the circumstances is to be very fluent about nothing, w hich 
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is not good communication. It should be quite clear that spelling is an 
integral part of the writing in a given field and, consequently, an essen¬ 
tial to any writing in that field. 

It is becoming quite apparent that communication abilities must be 
accepted as a major responsibility of each and every teacher of the 
secondary schools. The conventional point of view that the development 
of communication abilities primarily is the responsibility of the English 
teacher, and only incidentally a responsibility of other teachers, psycho¬ 
logically is not tenable. This does not necessarily mean that there is no 


place for English teachers as such. Certainly it does not mean that there 
is no need for some one teacher or group of teachers to assume major 


responsibility for pupil guidance in the development of communication 
proficiency. There is always the grave danger that what is everybody s 
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business becomes nobody’s business, and communication is too important 
a function of living to be left to incidental teaching. There are many 
educators, however, including the author, who believe that the com¬ 
munication phases of what presently is termed “English” in most sec¬ 
ondary schools can be taught more effectively if combined with a learning 
field which in itself contains a body of subject matter important in the 
daily life of the individual. Actually, the better English teachers have 
for years been developing much of their work around major socio¬ 
economic problems in order to have something of real value about which 
to study, think, write, and talk. Very few instructional situations are 

J J 

quite so deadening as those in which the teacher continuously casts about 
to find just any old topic on which she can assign oral and written 
reports. Whether one is willing to admit it or not, English teachers for 
many years have been moving more and more into the broad field of 
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social living. It is a rather logical step to combine the social studies and 
the communication aspects of English and to educate teachers for this 
broader teaching field. 

One of the complicating factors in developing such a fused curriculum 
is the problem of what to do with literature. A major difficulty in any 
program of curricular improvement is the tendency of teachers and other 
educators to cling to well-established patterns; consequently we think 
of communication and literature combined as making up the field of 
“English.” Communication, of course, is an integral part of the field of 
literature, but it also is an integral part of science, mathematics, agricul¬ 
ture, social studies, and all other curricular areas. Some of the secondary 
school literature fuses well with other areas, including the social studies. 
Much of it does not, yet that which is meaningful to adolescent youth 
should be retained in the curriculum. It is as much a fallacy to think that 
if part of English is fused with other subject fields, all must be fused 
as it is to believe that none of it can be combined w ithout greatly 
endangering the development of communication competency. 

Regardless of the particular organization of the curriculum, it is essen¬ 
tial that there be planned guidance and careful evaluation of pupil grow th 
in communication. This means that there must be well-planned teaching 
guides in communication (generally labeled courses of study) and certain 
persons of the teaching staff charged w ith responsibility for coordinating 
communication teaching. Also, there is need for instruction of a remedial 
nature for those pupils w hose communication abilities lag considerably 
behind their potentiality for grow th, and this number is quite consider¬ 
able. Whether or not there should be special classes devoted to remedial 
work will depend upon the particular situation and will be affected 
greatly by the size of the school. Such instruction requires teachers with 
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special training in remedial and diagnostic education; so there is some 
advantage in setting up special classes where numbers justify this pro¬ 
cedure. This problem is discussed in greater detail below. 

How can competency in communication be developed? A comprehen¬ 
sive discussion of this problem is not possible in a book devoted pri¬ 
marily to general teaching procedures, as any adequate treatment would 
constitute a volume in itself. The following suggestions for developing 
competency in communication should be found helpful, however, regard¬ 
less of whether one primarily is a teacher of English or his major teaching 
interests lie in other areas of the secondary school curriculum: 

r 

/. Under standing the Pit pH's Potential and Level of Achievement. The 
importance of understanding the pupil’s level of achievement and his 
potential for learning in a given field has been stressed again and again. 
One of the great needs today in secondary schools is for adequate rec¬ 
ords of each pupil—cumulative records which, among other things, con¬ 
tain information on the pupil’s achievement and his potential for learning 
in the communication area. This means records of so-called general intel¬ 
ligence tests, which have considerable value in predicting success in 
reading and language development, and records of achievement tests from 
the beginning of the elementary school to the present. The latter contain 
fairly valid and reliable information on the pupil’s present level of achieve¬ 
ment in certain communication abilities; of no less importance is the 
disclosure of growth patterns in learning to read, to spell, and, in a more 
limited way, to express himself. Of equal or greater value than test records 
in helping the teacher to understand the communication capabilities of 
the individual members of a new class are the written evaluations of 
former teachers, provided, of course, that these evaluations have been 
arrived at through a careful study of each of the pupils concerned. 

Without adequate records of the past performance of pupils, the sec¬ 
ondary teacher is greatlv handicapped in attempting to adjust instruction 
to individual capabilities, but the situation is by no means hopeless. 
Good reading, language usage, and spelling tests are available for use 
in junior and senior high schools. These can be administered, scored, 
and interpreted by the individual teacher, provided he is well prepared 
for the job of teaching, which includes competency in testing for pupil 
achievement and potential. As each pupil has occasion to speak before 
the class, and as he expresses himself in writing, the teacher can observe 
carefullv both the oral and written expression and can make evaluations 
for his future information and guidance. Many schools now have record¬ 
ing equipment, so that records can be made of the oral expression of 
each pupil, and these records can be used for combined pupil-teacher 
evaluation. Informal teacher-made tests over specific readings in science, 
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social studies, or agriculture will indicate roughly those pupils of high 
and of low reading ability in the specific fields of instruction, w hile such 
written materials are guides to both the pupil’s ability to express himself 
and his ability to spell. 

Through such procedures teachers with the desire to do so can 
obtain fairly valid indications of each pupil’s learning capabilities in the 
development of communication competencies. Using the lack of adequate 
records as an excuse is a form of rationalization in which teachers cannot 
afford to indulge, as teaching effectiveness is too greatly affected by this 
knowledge or lack of know ledge. 

2. Adjusting Communication Instruction to the Pupil's Level of Ability. 
Ways and means of adjusting the learning situations, including communi¬ 
cation learning, to the pupil's capabilities have been discussed and illu¬ 
strated on several prior occasions. Furthermore, it has been emphasized 
that, if pupils are to make satisfactory progress in communication abilities, 
they must progress steadily from higher to higher levels in line with the 
ability of each to develop, neither being pushed beyond their depths and 
allowed to flounder nor being permitted to mark time for extended 
periods with tasks and materials too easy to challenge their full poten¬ 
tialities. Isabel, for instance, is excellent in spelling and writes and speaks 
in a very superior manner for a seventh-grader. Jerry expresses himself 
well before the class but writes in a cramped style and has a great deal 
of difficulty with his spelling. Denny is timid before the class and seldom 
makes a good oral presentation but writes and spells very satisfactorily. 
Obviously, the expression needs and capabilities of these three pupils 
differ so greatly from one another that no standardized program of 
instruction can be justified on sound educational grounds. Denny’s major 
problem is that of developing self-confidence before the group while 
continuing to progress in his ability to write and spell. Jerry, however, 
has no fear of speaking before the group but needs careful guidance and 
practice in w riting and spelling, and he must not neglect other matters 
in which he does well or excels. In a way, Isabel presents the great prob¬ 
lem of teaching, not because of any academic maladjustment but because 
she must continuously work ahead of the majority of the pupils of the 
class if she is to develop rapidly. Because she is capable of doing the 
normal work of the seventh grade w ith little or no teacher guidance, it 
is easy to neglect her w hile attending to the more obvious needs of Jerry 
and Denny. 

w 

There are several lines of procedure which will make possible the 
adjusting of instruction in communication to the level of pupil ability 
without resorting to the very dubious device of ability grouping. One 
of the greatest needs in the field of reading, for instance, is that of obtain- 
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ing materials of varying degrees of reading difficulty about the particular 
subject or topic around which the learning activities of the class are 
developing. This problem is simplified considerably if some form of 
experience unit teaching is followed but becomes practically impossible 
if there is fairly rigid adherence to a textbook. For example, in Mr. 
Peterson’s class in tenth-grade biology a unit “Understanding Our Bodies 
and How They Function” is being developed. Mr. Peterson has a great 
number of different books on human physiology available, some written 
for junior high school use w hile others normally are found in college 
classes. Fie also has collected a number of articles and books on the 
human organism which were w ritten for popular consumption and are 
of rather low level of reading difficulty. He encourages those pupils of 
comparatively low reading ability to use the less difficult materials, while 
a few of the most capable pupils are using college books and scientific 
journals quite freely to find answers to their problems. In addition to 
materials on different levels of reading difficulty, Mr. Peterson utilizes a 
great variety of activities to bring about desired learning. Some pupils 
may use a well-illustrated book to read about the digestive function and 
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gain a high degree of understanding of this complicated process. Others 
of low er reading ability may be unable to gain desirable understandings 
from books alone but may do so if reading and discussions are supple¬ 
mented through a wise use of films and film strips and other audio¬ 
visual materials. Progress in oral and w ritten expression is closely related 
to the development of understandings in the problems at hand. A pupil 
of high reading ability may prepare an excellent report from the study 
of books alone. One of lesser reading ability may be unable to do so 
from books alone but may present a very good running report if he has 
access to slides and motion-picture films to help him understand the 
subject under discussion and to furnish illustrative materials for use with 
his oral reporting. 

Group reports often are superior to individual reports in stimulating 
the shy student to participation. A pupil will often enter into the discus¬ 
sion as one of a group of three or four in a panel discussion before the 
class w hen he is unable to do so alone. 

It has been emphasized that the ability to make a good report is greatly 
modified by one's familiarity with the subject. There is nothing to be 
gained by forcing a pupil to speak or write on a problem which he does 
not understand, and much harm w ill result if this practice is continued 
over a period of time. An essential in making a good oral or written 
report is a feeling of confidence in what one has to say. Therefore the 
teacher must guide the pupil carefully in order that he may acquire the 
know ledge he needs for a satisfactory report. This generalization applies 
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to all teaching situations, w hether in a regular English class or in some 
other curricular area. 

3. Seeming Favorable Pupil Attitudes. It is unfortunate, but true, 
that many pupils at the secondary level of school dislike reading and the 
making of oral and w ritten presentations. Much, and probably most, of 
this dislike has developed from unsatisfactory learning situations, in which 
the pupil has been unable to experience successful achievement. Many 
students, and particularly those of low academic potential, have failed 
to find classroom instruction in communication satisfying; indeed, they 
have found it definitely unsatisfying because of low' grades, teacher and 
parental disapproval and nagging, and actual failure of promotion. Also, 
many of the more capable pupils have found reports to be lacking in 
real purpose, “boring,” so that even in those most capable of progress 
there often is found a resentment against written and oral reporting. 

One often hears the statement at the high school and college level that 
many pupils cannot read, write, spell, or make oral reports. Such “bald” 
statements are, of course, completely untrue and are made in an unthink¬ 
ing manner. With the exception of extremely few persons with physical 
defects making speaking, w riting, or reading impossible, there are prac¬ 
tically no persons in the secondary schools and colleges who arc incapable 
of leading, writing, and speaking. On the other hand, it is certainly a 
fact, and always will be, that there are many pupils who cannot read, 
w rite, and speak with facility, w ho must work at a low level of difficulty. 

T his has been emphasized over and over again. Furthermore, a psycho¬ 
logical fact which all teachers should understand is that pupils wlio are 
forced beyond their levels of potential or who remain unchallenged will 
develop unfavorable attitudes toward the work at hand. 

Luckily, attitudes are subject to great modifications. There are very 
few', if any, pupils who will continue to dislike a particular learning 
activity if they come to know success in that activity, to know the satis¬ 
factions that come with success, and if they feel challenged to exert 
themselves by reason of purpose in the activity. 

Before much progress can be made in modifying unfavorable attitudes, 

the teacher must know the conditions under which these attitudes have 

been developed. In general such causal factors are not too difficult for the 

well-educated teacher to detect, although some cases may require the 

aid of a trained psychologist, psychiatrist, or specialist in’remedial and 
diagnostic education. 

While the particular ways and means of securing desirable changes in 

pupil attitudes will vary with the individual, the follow ing generalizations 
apply in most cases: 
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a. The pupil must become interested in evaluating his own potential 
and achievement. Many pupils of low ability in communication com¬ 
petency have no real understanding of their own capabilities for growth. 
They tend to rationalize their failure by blaming others or by laying it 
at the door of conditions beyond their own control. Others have learned 
to escape the undesirable results of failure by taking refuge in daydream¬ 
ing or by overemphasis in fields in which success is possible. Some of 
the more daring have become classroom “troublemakers” in order to 
gain the respect of their peers and have developed the “try and teach 
me” attitude. Many have developed a failure complex and are sure that 
they just cannot learn. Regardless of the particular means adopted by 
these pupils to preserve self-respect or the degree of the “failure com¬ 
plex” developed, an essential element to progress is that of getting them 
to recognize their limitations, to face them realistically, and yet to 
realize that the situation is far from hopeless. 

Any argument over whether or not pupils should know the results of 
standardized achievement tests, for instance, loses all significance in the 
light of the principle of self-evaluation. One of the most effective means 
of helping pupils realize reading deficiencies, for example, is to interest 
them in self-testing and in comparing their scores with established norms. 
This must be combined, of course, with intelligent guidance in the ways 
and means of making progress and with pupils freed from the psycho¬ 
logically devastating competitive grading system. /Modern recording 
equipment permits a pupil to study his own oral expression. It makes 
possible a comparison of his present achievement with what he was able 
to do in the past and stimulates him to make plans for further improve¬ 
ment. 


Pupils of high ability must learn to evaluate their achievement in terms 
of their own potential for growth rather than on a basis of class averages. 
Often a pupil’s opinion of his ow n achievement takes on an entirely dif¬ 
ferent cast when compared with others of high potential in the particular 
learning field rather than with those of lower potential than himself. 
Too often these pupils have been praised by parents and teachers for 
work that is superior to the average of the class but which is well below 
the standard of achievement possible for the person concerned. Pupils 
need to learn that progress should be evaluated in terms of one’s abilitv 
to grow’, not in terms of his ability to excel those of lower potential. 
Again, any and all valid testing devices and equipment should be used 
to help the pupil understand not only his level of achievement but his 
potential for continued growth. 

It is recognized that great care must be taken in the manner through 
which pupils are made aware of their capabilities, particularly in the use 
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of so-called mental tests. If teachers can get away from the fallacy that 
such tests actually are tests of general intelligence and can recognize them 
for what they are, that is, fairly valid and reliable measures of an indi¬ 
vidual’s ability to learn in rather abstract and what is often thought of 
as academic situations, there is no reason why pupils and parents should 
not know the results of these tests. It is unfortunate that scoring high 
on mental tests is considered so much more respectable than scoring 
high in tests of mechanical, clerical, and physical ability or of demon¬ 
strated high potential in music or the arts and crafts. If teachers can 
overcome this fallacy of thinking in their guidance of children and 
youth and can use any and all testing instruments and techniques intelli¬ 
gently, there are few results which need to be kept from either the pupil 
or parent. Certainly, it is hard to see how pupil self-evaluation is pos¬ 
sible otherwise. 


b. The pupil must participate in the setting of achievement goals and 
must accept these goals as his ow n. Again, this is merely an application 
of good psychology to the learning situation in communication. A pupil 
of low' achievement, for instance, who for some reason or another “does 
not like reading,” often will become very much interested in improving 
his own reading ability if he begins to feel a need for increased com¬ 
petency and to sec possibilities for the successful achievement of this 
goal. Again, pupils who dislike oral and written reporting, regardless 
of their capabilities, are on the road to improvement when they become 
convinced of a need for such improvement and understand how it can 
be brought about. Goal setting, however, is not something that is accom¬ 
plished through the application of certain teaching techniques; rather, it 
must grow out of the total teaching and learning situation. It is closelv 
related to the process of self-evaluation and is greatly dependent upon 
pupil participation in the planning of learning activities. It grows out 
of functional learning but is killed by a system of teacher-assigned tasks. 
It requires careful adjustment of the curriculum to the nature and needs 
of the individual so that each can see and feel that progress is being 
made in the achievement of his goals. For some pupils, goals may be se't 
at high levels, both in terms of distance and rate of growth; for others, 
goals must be close at hand, with a recognition by pupils, teachers, and 
parents that progress w ill be slow. 


c. Favorable attitudes tend to develop in functional learning situations. 
This fact, w hich has been emphasized on several occasions, applies to 
communication experiences with the same force that it does to other 
learning situations. A pupil, for instance, with a real need for making a 
written or oral report in connection with some of his activities in the 


science or mathematics class will see a value in reporting not accepted gen- 
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erally by a pupil making a teacher-assigned report. The school day is filled 
with problems and situations which require reading, writing, spelling, 
and speaking and which necessitate the organization of one’s thinking in 
order to communicate effectively. If these situations are utilized by all 

* J 

teachers for more effective guidance in the improvement of communi¬ 
cation competencies, there is little or no need for specially devised 
assignments as such. 

d. The communications curriculum must be adjusted to the needs and 
capabilities of the learner if favorable attitudes toward such learning are 
to be developed. There is little necessity to belabor this point further. 
Such adjustment is an essential of successful achievement, regardless of 
the capabilities of the particular individual. Pupils pushed too far and too 
fast become confused and disheartened and soon find ways and means 

m 

of evading the effects of failure. Pupils of high ability tend to become 
intellectually lazy if not adequately challenged by tasks commensurate 
with their superior capabilities, or they become bored with the whole 
process and “get by" as easily as possible while devoting their energies 
to more interesting activities. 

4. Developing a Planned Program of Communication Instruction. 
There has been considerable argument pro and con in recent years over 
the question of fusing English with other areas of the curriculum, in 
particular with the social studies. Much of the negative argument has 
been more emotional than intellectual and has been concerned with the 
protection of vested subject interests rather than with considerations of 
good curricular practices and recognized psychological principles. Re¬ 
gardless, however, of whether one is an advocate of the so-called inte¬ 
grative, or fused, curriculum or believes that oral and w ritten composi¬ 
tion, spelling, penmanship, and reading should be taught as separate 
subjects with separate time allotments, it is generally recognized that 
there must be planned and systematic guidance in the development of 
communication abilities at the secondary level and that these abilities are 
far too important to be left to chance. Many persons, including the author, 
believe that such planning can be achieved in a fused curriculum with 
greater effectiveness than it can when English is taught primarily as Eng¬ 
lish. The important fact, however, is that there be careful planning and 
guidance in the development of communication competencies and that 
these be developed in functional learning situations. Grammar taught pri¬ 
marily as grammar is not functional for many, and probably for most, 
pupils, nor is reading taught as reading, writing taught as penmanship, and 
oral composition taught as oral English. For the English teacher who 
w ishes them, there are wide opportunities to develop functional learning 
situations. “The Public Press," “Learning to Appreciate Motion Pictures," 
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“Languages of Mankind,” “Learning How to Speak Well in Public”— 
these are suggested units which may be developed in a manner purposeful 
to the pupils. More and more, however, English teachers are finding that 
they must go to broader areas of human activity to find adequate prob¬ 
lems of a functional nature around which to develop the whole program 
of secondary school communication teaching. Many teachers are drawing 
freely, and without apology, upon the social sciences and the natural 
and biological sciences for problems around which to develop the work 
of the English class. The big issues of contemporary living often make 
up a great share of the curriculum. The better teachers of literature are 
finding ample opportunities to encourage reading adjusted to the pupil’s 
reading level, while they still retain desired values of literature teaching 
and of stimulating creative self-expression by the pupil himself. This is, 
of course, a fusion of subject matter, and it would be better if all recog¬ 
nized it and accepted it as such. It makes little difference what one 
labels the particular class— English, American literature , or, as some 
schools are doing, social living —as long as teachers recognize that really 
purposeful learning situations do not and cannot follow rigid subject 
lines but must grow out of pupil needs. 

Regardless of the plan of organization there must be specifically 
planned instruction and evaluation of growth in the communication com¬ 
petencies. For the time being, at least, this means that certain teachers 
within the school must bear responsibilities that go beyond those of 
the total group; otherwise there is apt to be a neglect of this area. It also 
means planned teacher guides to the development of communication 
abilities, with provision for individual and group instruction primarily 
devoted to improving these abilities. It means testing and other evaluative 
procedures for determining pupil growth and the maintenance of cumula¬ 
tive records of such growth. 

I here is a definite need for planned practice periods to develop com¬ 
petencies in spelling, in writing, and in reading. A modern educational 
program does not do away with drill and other practice periods. It does 
ensure, however, that such drill will be adjusted to individual needs, that 
it will be purposeful to the pupil, and that it w ill develop out of activities 
in which communication skills are integral parts rather than it being pri¬ 
marily an end in itself. Marjorie, for instance, may need considerable help 
and practice in punctuation and in proper usage of verb forms; Nelson 
may need very little such drill. Reynaldo may read exceptionally well 
for an eleventh-grade pupil and need no special assistance, while Wilson 
may require the aid of a specialist in remedial reading to help him over¬ 
come the results of ineffective teaching at lower levels. All four need 
planned guidance of their communication activities, and all need to be 
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progressing in line with common goals or aims of communication teach¬ 
ing, but all cannot progress at the same rate, nor do all need the same 
experiences to achieve desirable growth. 

As far back as 1935 the American Council of Teachers of English 
developed an excellent guide (course of study) to the teaching of Eng¬ 
lish under the title An Experience Curriculum in English / in which a 
well-articulated program of language arts was proposed for the kinder¬ 
garten through the senior high school. Emphasis was placed upon the 
kinds of language arts experiences desirable for pupils of each of several 
maturity levels rather than upon a body of subject matter to be covered 
at each grade level. Proposed goals were developmental in nature, not 
specific learnings to be achieved at each grade level of the thirteen years. 

Many junior high schools have developed fused curricula in which 
English and the social studies periods are combined under the same 
teacher, while a number of senior high schools are experimenting with 
the fusion of these conventional subject fields. Some excellent work is 
being done in schools in which the staff has thought through the prob¬ 
lems carefully and has developed adequate teaching guides to ensure 
continuous development of communication abilities. Unfortunately, too 
many experimenting schools have failed to do this, with the result that 
the two subjects still arc taught separately, though by the same teacher, 
or situations have developed in w hich one or the other of the fields of 
learning is being neglected through lack of necessary planning. 

The following description of plans and procedures for tenth-grade 
social living classes, in which the subjects of English and social studies 
have been combined into a two-hour daily period, may prove helpful 
to the teacher inexperienced in such teaching. These procedures were 
developed by Mr. Howard Backus, formerly teacher in the University 
High School, Eugene, Oregon, and the members of his social living 
classes. The major units around which much of the work of the year 
was organized stemmed from world civilizations; these were combined 
with some units primarily of a guidance nature. Within the area set for 
the tenth grades by the city curriculum committees, the teacher and 
class had considerable leeway in the selection of the units for a given 
class. Normally three or four units would be chosen by a class for the 
year’s work; and included w^ere such units as “Latin-American Civiliza¬ 
tion,” “The Culture and Civilization of the Northern European Coun- 

with 

Well 

Do I Read and Study?,” or “Safety in Driving.” In consumption of time, 
units varied from three or four weeks to as long as three months, depend- 

i National Council of Teachers of English, An Experience Curriculum in English. 
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tries, '^Mediterranean Civilizations,” “Oriental Civilizations,” along 
one or two guidance units, possibly “Your Personality,” “How 
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ing upon the extensiveness of the unit, the study materials available, and 
class interest. Because this chapter is concerned primarily with the 
development of communication competencies, that aspect of the work 
will be emphasized with only casual consideration of the units around 
which the work developed. The following extended quotation is Mr. 
Backus’ own description of the work of the social living classes: 

More and more the schoolroom is becoming a place w here there is flexi¬ 
bility and informality without loss in achievement or dignity. There is a tre¬ 
mendous amount of planning on the part of the teachers involved, hut much 
of it is routine planning which is predicated upon general policies worked out 
by the group and time budgeting based upon a general time schedule also pre¬ 
pared with the active participation of the student group. The writer will 
attempt to describe briefly three different aspects of this planning as it oper¬ 
ated during the past school year. 

Planning the Year's Program: During the first three weeks of school the 
program for the year is set up. About a third of the time, roughly, is spent 
in this group planning, the other two-thirds being divided about equally be¬ 
tween a unit on orientation to the school, exploratory reading, and standard¬ 
ized testing. It is the planning that we shall first discuss briefly. 

A tentative or temporary parliamentary set-up is first agreed upon and a 
number of committees appointed: an Organization Committee, which may 
include the temporary officers and a few other well selected individuals (that 
is, representing all elements of the group); a Constitution Committee; and a 
few minor committees whose duties grow out of the work in orientation. 

To this extent the program is imposed upon, or sold to the group. The three¬ 
fold purpose of the course is discussed by the instructor and the “Experience 
field'' allocated to 10th grade Social Living is defined in general terms. This 
is easily understood because most of the students will have had social living 
in the junior high school from which they have just come. However, it is 
necessary to indicate what the differences—and similarities—are going to be on 
this new level. 

I he organization committee will have several meetings as early as possible, 

with the teacher sitting in and rather obviously posing several problems. These 
a re: 

b What language arts should we include in the course? 

2. With what social science shall we be concerned? 

3. What emphases of a guidance character should be made? 

Having listed, through pupil suggestion, such things as spelling, reading, 
written composition, oral composition, literature, leisure-time reading, pen¬ 
manship, construction activities, dramatics, etc., the next step will be the de¬ 
termination of a trial schedule which will include everything. This all sounds 
easy, but there arc bound to be some committee members who will almost 
rebel at the suggestion that sophomores should be concerned with spelling, for 
example. Provision also must be made for business meetings at which the class 
as a whole may hear the reports of committees, contribute suggestions, and 
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pass on recommended actions. After the first week a trial program or “pattern 
of activities” will have been sufficiently worked out to admit of putting into 
practice. It will not be perfect, and it is sure to be altered considerably dur¬ 
ing the coming weeks, but it serves the dual purpose of providing something 
purposive to work on during the beginning weeks, and it ensures the students 
becoming acquainted with the general plan of the course. 

Ideally, there will be provision for a business meeting of the class for the 
first part of each period, and after a few days there can be differentiation of 
these meetings so that certain committees and activities will tend to come on 


certain days. For example, once or twice a week, as a social part of the busi¬ 
ness meeting, there will be time set apart for the discussion of current events. 
Similarly, time allotments for various activities which are “extra-meeting” in 
character can be roughly budgeted. 

Since the social science area to be studied is World Culture, a discussion 
of this program must be developed during the first or second week, and the 
class will be canvassed to determine preferences as to what cultures we shall 
study during the year. Possibly, British Commonwealth of Nations and Latin 


America will be decided upon as major units, with the choice of minor units 
left for later determination. 


Bv the close of the first three weeks the machinery’ for the British unit will 
0 * 

be set up, and the literature or related reading growing out of the unit already 
will be underway. A tentative constitution will have been draw n up; and pos¬ 
sibly modified so as to be acceptable, though subsequent revision may prove 
necessary. Permanent officers for the six weeks or nine weeks or semester, as 
the case may be, will have been elected and installed. Standing committees, such 
as a Current Events Committee, Seating Committee, Movies Committee, School 
Activities Committee, Social Committee, and others will have been selected. 

Day to I^ay Planning: After the initial or orientation period of three or 
four weeks the program will tend to stabilize with a recognizable pattern of 
activities being followed. Experience has shown that there must be constant 
planning from day to day and week to week in order to provide for excur¬ 
sions, guest speakers, radio programs, matinee movie parties, school assemblies, 
etc. Whenever possible this planning is done in the business meetings of the 
class, although this may be delegated to a planning committee on occasions. 

One example will be cited. Near the end of April the high school w r as host 
to the ninth graders from Roosevelt Junior High School and two or three 
suburban schools, the idea being to provide these prospective enrollees with 
a chance to sec the school in operation before they made up their minds 
which of the two city high schools they would select for the coming fall. 
Discussion for several meetings centered upon what kind of provisions should 
be made so that students visiting the social living classes might receive an 
honest impression of the social living program. This necessitated some re- 
evaluation on the part of the group members themselves of the whole pro¬ 
gram of the class, after which some method of presenting salient features of 
the work had to be determined upon. 
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It was finally decided that during the forty-five minutes that any given 
group of visitors was being entertained by the class a business meeting would 
be conducted after the fashion of the regular sessions, but with the addition 
of special reports through the medium of which various aspects of the social 
living program could be described. The matter of providing for the comfort 
of the visitors and the special recognition of visiting officers was thoroughly 
discussed. The minutes of one of the meetings at which this planning was 
done, and of three demonstration meetings held at which galleries of visitors 
were present, follow: 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF APRIL 29 

April 29, 1940 

A regular meeting of the W.P.A. was called to order bv the vice-president, 
Dorothy Palmer, at 2:05 o'clock. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved as corrected. 

Reports of officers were called for. Dale Morris, parliamentarian, reported 
on Questions of Privilege. 

Reports of Standing and Special Committees were dispensed with. 

New business was called for. Harriet Barrett moved that the group be re¬ 
solved into a Committee of the Whole for the discussion of the agenda for 
tomorrow’s meeting when the class is to be visited by students from Roosevelt 
Jr. High. Jack Casey seconded the motion. Motion carried. 

The vice-president recessed the meeting after asking Francis Palanuk to 
serve as chairman of the committee meeting and Elaine Gau to serve as its 
secretary. 

w 

The meeting was reconvened at the call of the vice-president, and Elaine 
Gau gave a summary of the action of the Committee of the Whole as follows: 


Report of the Committee of the Whole 

Francis Palanuk led a discussion ot plans for tomorrow's entertainment of 
the visitors from Roosevelt. It was decided that since the visitors would be 
with us only a short while it would be all right to have a regular meeting 
for them but include a series of two-minute reports about different parts of 
the work. Those who will report are: Grammar and spelling—Bunnie Ross; 
Related reading—Marylin; Background research—Joe Lind; Topic research— 
Pat; Current events—Shirlee; Class parties—Dale; Special activities—Harriet; 
Foreign correspondence—Pat Stackpole. A committee composed of Fred, Bob, 
and Jim was appointed to bring in extra chairs and to return them at the close 
of the meeting. Mr. Backus moved that the committee rise and report. 

As there was no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elaine Gau 

Secretary of the W.P.A. 
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MINUTES OF FIRST MEETING OF APRIL 30 

April 30, 1940 

A special meeting of the World’s Progress Adventurers was called to order 
by the president, Franny Palanuk, who then turned the meeting over to the 
vice-president, Dorothy Palmer. 

Dorothy welcomed the visitors from Roosevelt and said this was a special 
meeting to entertain them and show what social living was about. 

Harriet Barrett moved that we dispense with the reading of the minutes. It 
was seconded and carried. 

Reports of officers were called for. Dale Morris reported as parliamentarian. 

Special Committee reports were called for. None. 

Standing Committee reports were called for. Dorothy Elledge reported for 
the Radio Committee. Peggy reported for the Current Events Assignment 
Committee. Assignments were: commentator on international news—Harriet; 
commentator on national news—Jack Casey; interesting subjects—Dale Morris 
and Marylin Kratt. 

Old business was called for. None. 

New business was called for. None. 

The chairman announced that a series of short talks had been prepared for 
the information of the visitors. First she asked that if any officers of the Junior 
High School were present, they were invited to come up and sit by the presi¬ 
dent. No one did. 

The following reports were then given: 

Grammar and Spelling—Bunnic Ross 

Related reading and literature—Marylin 

Background research—Joe 

Topic research—Pat 

Current events—Shirlec 

The Italian Party—Dale 

* 

Special activities—Harriet 
Foreign correspondence—Pat 

As there was no further business and the visitors had to leave for another 
room, the meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elaine Gau 

Secretary of W.P.A. 

✓ 

MINUTES OF SECOND MEETING OF APRIL 30 

April 30, 1940 

A special meeting of the W.P.A. was called to order by the president, 
Franny Palanuk. It was then turned over to the vice-president, Dorothy Palmer. 

The president said that the visitors from Roosevelt Jr. High School were 
welcome, and that we had prepared to hold this meeting for their benefit. 
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Peggy Bronson moved we dispense with the reading of the minutes. It was 
seconded and carried. 

Dale Morris appealed from the decision of the chair. 

Jim rose to a point of order, stating that the chair had made no decision. 
Jim was sustained. 

Jim demanded a recount. Recount was taken and the motion still passed. 

Reports of officers were called for. None. 

Reports of special committees were called for. None. 

Reports of standing committees were called for. Francis gave a report for 
the Seating Committee. Roland moved we accept this report. It was seconded 
and carried. 


Jack Casey demanded a recount, which was granted. The motion still carried. 

T he chairman declared a two-minute recess for the changing of seats. 

The meeting was reconvened. 

Peggy Bronson gave reports for the Current Events and the Movies Com¬ 
mittees. 

Jim moved that the Movies Committee look into the possibility of our having 
a movie party to see “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 

The chairman told him that the motion was out of order but that she would 
entertain it under new business later. 

Old business was called for. None. 

New business was called for. Jim remade the motion that the Movie Com¬ 
mittee look into the possibility of seeing “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” It was sec¬ 
onded and carried. 

T he chairman introduced members of the class who gave two-minute talks 
on various phases of our social living work. When it came to Harriet’s report 
on Special activities, Francis moved that during her report the people she men¬ 
tioned as having participated in the plays, stand. It was seconded and carried. 

Jim demanded a recount, but it was refused. Jim appealed from the decision 
of the chair. 

1 he bell rang, and the chairman adjourned the meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elaine Gau 

Secretary of W.P.A. 

* 


MINUTES OF THE THIRD MEETING OF APRIL 30 

April 30, 1940 

A special meeting of the World’s Progress Adventurers was called to order 

l>\ the president, Francis Palanuk, who then turned the meeting over to the 
vice-president, Dorothy Palmer. 

She welcomed the visitors. 

Harriet Barrett made a motion that wc dispense with the reading of the 
minutes. It was seconded and carried. 

Reports of officers were called for. None. 

Reports of special committees were called for. Pat Stackpole gave a report 
for the Picnic Committee. 
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Standing committee reports were called for. Jean Stamm had a report for 
the Seating Committee. Harriet Barrett moved that this report be deferred 
to the next meeting, and it was seconded and carried. 

Peggy Bronson gave a report for the Current Events Committee. 

Connie Smith gave a report for the School Affairs Committee. 

Old business was called for. 

New business was called for. 

The chairman announced that the class would now present a series of short 
reports which would tell the visitors what the class did. The same reports 
which had been given at the first two meetings were given again. 

As there was no further business the meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Elaine Gau 
Secretary of W.P.A. 

Evaluating the Year's Work: It has been the writer's practice to ask the 
social-living classes to answer several questions at the close of the school term, 
this exercise to serve in lieu of a “test” of the usual form taken in their other 
courses. The idea of this written exercise is to (1) cause the student to think 
back over the year and evaluate work done; (2) provide the teacher with a 
genuine reaction on the part of the pupils to various aspects of the work which 
was done; (3) provide the teacher with data and suggestions for improving the 
course the coming year. 

The exercise was introduced by a few remarks on the part of the instructor 
intended to “set” the situation for as sincere and valid an interpretation of the 
students’ opinion as possible. It was stated that nothing which would be written 
down would be “held against” the writer, but that frank, candid criticisms, 
where criticisms were asked for, would be appreciated by the instructor \\ ho 
really would be helped through this polling of opinion. The marks for the 
term had already been turned in to the office anyway, they were assured. 
However, such was the rapport between pupils and instructor that the assur¬ 
ance that these statements would not be misused was readily accepted as 

o-enuine, as examination of the answers will indicate. 

The data from this quiz have not been tabulated finally; however, it seems 
worth while to list these exercises as they were given the students and indicate 
the special purpose to which the instructor expected to put each one. 

Item No. I: As a result of the year’s work in Social Living, I have made the 

following gains in factual knowledge: 

The purpose in asking this question was to find out what problems or topics 
studied during the year had proved most interesting. Such data might have 
value for helping with guidance in selection of similar study topics for next 

year. . . , 

Item No. II: Asa result of the year’s work in Social Living, I have improved 

my study habits as follows: 
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The purpose in asking this question was to find out what the students under¬ 
stood “study habits” to mean and to ascertain, if possible, the amount of 
growth made along this line. 

Item No. Ill: Asa result of the year's work in Social Living, I have improved 
my personality as follows: 

The purpose in asking this question was to discover what most of the stu¬ 
dents understand “personality” to mean; to ascertain, if possible, how much 
growth was made along this line; and to suggest how the program for the 
coming year might be changed so as to ensure greater growth. 

Item No. IV: My honest opinion as to the worth of Social Living as a high 
school course is as follows: (If your answer is conditioned bv your parents’ 
views please so state in your answer to the question.) 

This was an opportunity for the students to express how they felt toward 
the course and why. Such a course, being of an experimental nature and the 
most radical departure from traditionally taught subjects offered by the school, 
has provoked much controversy. So this question sought to get the honest 
opinion of each student, independent of his parents’ views. Examination of the 
responses indicates almost 100y o approval and offers many reasons for this 
attitude which the instructor had not appreciated thoroughly. The answers 
vary from No. 41, who says: “It is the most valuable course in high school,” 
to No. 32, who says that outside of learning how to do work better, he thinks 
“the course is not much good.” Both answers can only be appreciated in light 
of the respondents’ personal characteristics. 

Item No. V: If I were the teacher with full power to alter the program, 
how would I change the work of Social Living next year? 

This is another question intended to bring out centers of interest. As ex¬ 
pected, there are a number of suggestions for next year’s program which are 
worth considering seriously. 

Item No. VI: How many foreign letters did you receive? Send? Should all 
be required to write to two correspondents next year and class time and super¬ 
vision be given to this project? 

The writer was interested in knowing the specific answers to each question 
so that he could better gauge the effectiveness of the correspondence which 
had been carried on this year. Since the correspondence had been on a purely 
voluntary basis and many had not elected to do it, he wondered if these folks 
had changed their minds since declining the opportunity. The results confirm 
his belief that several class members later wished they had participated, and 
gives basis for pushing this activity a little more energetically next year. Of 
course, the last question is a lead-on question. It is not contemplated that effec¬ 
tive participation in this activity, of all activities, could be made compulsory. 
For those who participate it proves very worth while. 

Item No. VII: Would it be better to have an intensive unit on personality 
adjustment (4 or 5 weeks) than to give this matter general attention through¬ 
out the whole year without a special unit? 
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The other city high school teaches a very effective unit on personality as 
a part of their Social-Living program for the tenth grade. However, the writer 
had felt that with the more or less sophisticated group under his direction such 
a unit would not be as effective as though the matter of personality were con¬ 
stantly kept in mind but not brought out for intensified treatment. Examina¬ 
tion of the responses shows about half of the class opposed to any change of 
the current procedure. The writer was surprised to note which members of 
the class w ere for or against the alteration. 

The work for the coming year will be changed so as to have a more pre¬ 
dominant slant in the direction of personality adjustment but probably will 
not include a “unit’' on this subject. 

Item No. VIII: Has the instructor “harped'' on good attention? How im¬ 
portant is it? How would I promote it? 

The instructor had pretty much depended upon the “appeal to reason” tech¬ 
nique in developing good attention and only rarely had to resort to severe 
censure or disciplinary measure. He desired to know if any reaction of re¬ 
sentment carried through from repeated exhortations for attention. He was 
also desirous of finding out what the students thought “good attention" was 
and what measures they would suggest be employed in ensuring it. Apparently 
most of the class members regard attention as necessary and very important. 
All those who constituted a problem in this respect indicated they felt that 
good attention really was basic to learning. 

Item No. IX: Mv definition of “Democracv in the Classroom”: 

0 * 

Since the class had been set up as an experiment in social living, or as a 
laboratory in democracy, the instructor was interested particularly in two 
things: first, just what the students thought “democracy” to be and, second, 
how well their particular class exemplified the ideal. Some of the responses 
arc surprisingly good, such as Nos. 19, 2 3, and 43. Others indicate failure to 
get some ideas across and suggest how the attack on the problem might have 
been improved. One thing, for example, appears at first examination to be 
evident. It is that we didn’t “intellectualize” our behavior enough, that is, dis¬ 
cuss and talk about it so that the students could express themselves coherently 
on the matter. 

Item No. X: If I could give one bit of advice to the incoming sophomores, 
it would be: 

At the beginning of the year the instructor digs out these responses or “bits 
of advice” and reads many of them to the new classes in Social Living. It has 
a quality, having come from the students, that nothing else by way of exhorta¬ 
tion can have. These are testimonials of similar beings who have “been through 
the mill” and, as such, are listened to with interest. They serve to strengthen 

resolve, and alleviate fears. 

Some of the advice is very practical; for example, “Get on the good side 
of Mr. Backus and work hard.” This is not all facetiousness, but honest advice 
in most cases. The reaction is not in a sense flattering to the instructor; but, 
if the pupil has really learned a principle, that principle may stand him in 
good stead throughout his life. There is some good reading here. E.G.’s com- 
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ment has a delightful quality: “Also they should laugh at Mr. Backus’ jokes— 
some of them are funny.’’ The rather common advice to he sure to get work 
in on time is reassuring to the instructor. If he has really made an impression 
here the course is worth while! 

Item No. XI: Optional. Make any criticism of the teacher which you sin¬ 
cerely feel will help him to improve his personality or teaching. 

Before giving this question to the students, the instructor made some such 
comment as follows: “Now all year long, by the very nature of the student- 
teacher relationship, the teacher is continually suggesting how you can im¬ 
prove your work, your personality, your habits. Here is a chance to reverse 
the tables and, if you think I've been helpful to you, to repay the service, but 
if you think I’ve been rubbing it in, to repay in kind. You do not have to 
answer this question if you would rather not, although what you sav will in 
no way affect your marks. If you think there are mannerisms, habits of voice, 
tendencies to be cross, sarcastic, and the like, or other faults which I can cor¬ 
rect and thereby do a better job of my work I want you to do me a service 
and tell me so. This matter of personality doesn’t cease to be important when 
you graduate from high school, or college. It is a lifelong job. I could easily 
develop habits which would make me more unpleasant next year than 1 am 
this; and perhaps there arc ways 1 can become more pleasant. T he only thing 
I ask is not to pay any compliments; just give constructive advice.” 

Nineteen students answered this question, and the answers make good read¬ 
ing. It is the first year in thirteen the writer has had the temerity to “stick 
out his neck” in such a manner, probably because it is the first year in thirteen 
that he has felt that he has succeeded somewhat in developing a classroom 
manner which comports with the democracy which he seeks to teach. Need¬ 
less to say the responses in the main were edifying. 

I he charts below show the classroom organization of time for a typical week 
and for the total unit, respectively, and are self-explanatory. It should be kept 
in mind that time divisions are not absolute, but rather, approximate, and are 
altered from unit to unit, and from week to week, as the situation makes such 
modifications seem desirable to class and instructor. 

I he class was engaged continuously in communication activities, some of 
which were carefully planned as such, others incidental to the total task at 
hand. For instance, during the development of the unit, Civilization of Latin 
America , which ran for some three months, the class was divided into five 
committees, each of which had selected a major area for research and report. 
Reports were both written and oral and were, likewise, individual and group. 
As an example, the group studying “Economics of Latin America” made re¬ 
ports on “Latin American Highways,” “Agricultural Products,” “Foreign 
Trade of Latin America,” “Cocoas, Coffee and Yerba Mate,” “Minerals of 
South America,” and “Transportation in South America.” All in all there 
were twenty-six separate topics for research, report and discussion by the 
class. Added to this were the daily business meetings, which gave experience 
in group planning and in the conduct of public meetings; the presentation of 
three plays depicting various phases of South American culture and history; 
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SOCIAL LIVING (Sec: Week of: ) WEEKLY PLAN 



WEEKLY PLAN OF CLASS ACTIVITIES 
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weekly planning groups on related composition and grammar; and the learn¬ 
ing of a spelling list that totaled some 176 separate words. This spelling list 
related directly to the unit under the headings of Countries, Regions, Moun¬ 
tains, Fibers, Cities, Diseases, Names, and Miscellaneous Products. Not only 
was there practice on selected new words, but considerable individual practice 
on words misspelled in written work by the several members of the class. In 
addition to basic reference books utilized by all members of the class, there 

w 

were on hand in the classroom thirty books and a considerable number of 
magazine articles dealing with all aspects of life in Latin America—history, 
geography, travel, music and the arts and crafts, industries, ancient peoples 
and other topics of interest. 



TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


5. Remedial Reading in the Secondary Schools. There has been a great 
deal written and spoken in educational circles in recent years urging the 
establishment of remedial reading programs in secondary schools, and 
much has been done to overcome the great neglect of the past in guiding 
reading growth. There is, however, considerable misunderstanding of 
the problem by many teachers and administrators, particularly in regard 
to the need for intensive remedial instruction on the one hand and what 


is generally called developmental reading on the other. There has been 
entirely too great a tendency to label all low-ability readers as remedial 


cases with little thought given to their potentials for reading growth. 

Andrew, for instance, is a beginning ninth-grade pupil of rather low 
academic ability. The results of three separate individual and group tests 
of “mental ability” indicate an intelligence quotient in the middle 80’s. 
A standardized reading test administered at the close of the eighth grade 
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indicates a grade reading level of 6.7. Andrew has a good attitude toward 
school. He does not dislike reading, although he seldom takes a book 
from the library unless urged to do so, and gets along fairly well in 
class if he is not asked to read difficult materials. He graduated from an 
eight-year elementary school, in which the upper grade teachers were 
aware of his low academic potential and had adjusted the reading pro¬ 
gram to his capabilities with considerable success. If the reading of the 
high school continues near his level of reading ability, and if he is not 
forced into trying to read texts and references written for ninth-graders 
of considerable higher reading ability, he will continue to develop at a 
rate that is quite normal for him and no serious reading problems requir¬ 
ing remedial procedures will eventuate. In other words, Andrew definitely 
is not a remedial reading case and does not require remedial techniques, 
nor is it necessary to place him in a special reading section. 

Andrew’s classmate Ellen presents a considerably different problem. 
Ellen’s intelligence quotient, as determined by two separate tests, defi¬ 
nitely is above average, being 124 on one test and 1 16 on another. While 
this and other evidence point to Ellen as a girl of superior academic 
potential, her measured level of reading achievement is slightly below 
that of Andrew. 

The cause of Ellen’s low reading ability may be one of several—defec¬ 
tive vision, faulty reading habits, emotional blocks to reading, poor health 
resulting in extended absence from school, or any combination of these 
and other causes. Whatever the cause, there is need for expert diagnosis 
under a teacher well versed in this field. In general, a teacher who under¬ 
stands the nature of the teaching and learning process in reading and 
who can and will adjust the program of reading instruction to the capa¬ 
bilities of the pupil should experience no serious difficulty with Andrew 
and his reading. Certainly, an English teacher should be capable of 
guiding Andrew’s reading intelligently, although, unfortunately, many 
are not adequately educated to do so satisfactorily. Andrew always will 
be a slow reader when compared with pupils of average and better than 
average ability , but the fact may not mean that he needs remedial work. 

If he has good developmental instruction, he should continue to make 
satisfactory growth, and remedial techniques and procedures will not 
materially accelerate this growth, which is already about as rapid as 
should be expected of one of his reading potential. Ellen, however, 
should come under the guidance of a teacher especially trained in reme¬ 
dial and diagnostic education. With proper diagnosis of her reading 
difficulties and with expert remedial instruction, Ellen may well progress 
so rapidly that within a comparatively short period of one or two years 
she may be an average or even better than average reader for her grade. 
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There is considerable argument over the desirability of having special 
reading classes for slow readers. As is true in the case of so many hotly 
debated issues in secondary teaching, any answer needs to be qualified. 
In some situations, such classes probably are both successful and desir¬ 
able under the circumstances; in other school situations, such special 
classes are not necessary, as adequate adjustment of the reading experi¬ 
ences to the needs and abilities of the individual is made within hetero¬ 
geneous groupings. In secondary schools in which few teachers are 
capable of giving intelligent guidance in reading activities, it undoubt¬ 
edly is wise to develop special classes for the slow readers if they can 
thereby’ be placed under a teacher who has a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems involved and who is well educated for the job at hand. 
If, however, all English teachers and most teachers in other fields are 
qualified to develop a modern classroom curriculum, there is little or 
no need for special classes, as the adjustment can be well done without 
the segregation of the slow readers. 

In this connection ir should be kept in mind that the person being 
considered is Andrew' and all those like Andrew. Ellen, who is a real 
remedial case, needs a clinical type of guidance for some little time, and 
this usually must be given outside the regular classroom and under a 

specially educated teacher. Such instruction may be entirely individual, 

• » 

and probably must be, regardless of w hether Ellen leaves her regular 

group for special instruction daily or is placed in a special class with 
others needing remedial instruction. 
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CHAPTER 13 


EDUCATING FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What are the basic differences in purpose of the general education, or 

common learnings, area of the curriculum and the elective, or special educa¬ 
tion, area? 

2. Explain the following statement: 1 he common learnings area of the sec¬ 
ondary school curriculum should develop out of the common needs of youth 

and society. Does “common learning" mean identical learning by all? Defend 
your answer. 

w 

3. W hat should be the basis of the curriculum for the modern secondary 
schoolr Consider basic functions of living, “imperative needs of youth,” 
and persistent life problems.” Do these terms represent basic differences in 
the approach to the curriculum, or are the differences chiefly a matter of 
semantics." Present evidence to support your answer. 

4. Can the real needs of youth be met adequately through a subject-cen¬ 
tered curriculum? Defend your answer. 

5. How does the curriculum of the modern secondary school differ from 
the conventionally organized curriculum? 

6. W hat are the major curricular issues and trends in your own teaching- 
fields? 

7. Air. Simmons, in describing the curriculum of the school in which he 
taught, made the statement: The sequence of the curriculum is organized as a 
series of large experience units. What did he mean by this? 

8. What is meant by a “broad fields curriculum” in the public school? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of such organization? 

What is meant by general and special education? There was pre¬ 
sented in Chapter 3 a somewhat detailed discussion of the basic functions 
of living as a basis for the common, or general, education of all youth, 
together with the statement by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the Imperative Educational Needs of All Youth. There is today some 
confusion over the term “general education,” particularly as it applies to 
secondary and higher education. All too many persons interpret it to 
mean the opposite of specific, which is a complete misunderstanding of 
the intent. A phrase probably less apt to be misunderstood is that of 
common learnings.” General education means those learning experiences 
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which are essential to all in order that there will be adequate pupil growth 
in the performance of the basic functions of individual and group living. 
Stated in another manner, it consists of those experiences which should 
be common to all persons living in our social order. 

For instance, all persons in the United States must learn to read and 
write and must develop a fairly high level of communication ability if 
they are to live fully and effectively. Competency in communication is 
necessary to the producing of economic goods and services, to voting 
with some degree of intelligence, and to the utilization of leisure time 
with benefit to the individual and the community. Not all persons need 
to read, write, and speak with the same degree of fluency, nor do all 
need identical experiences in communication, but each must develop a 
reasonably high competency in communication if he is at all capable of 
doing so; otherwise, he will be seriously handicapped in the performance 
of other activities essential to group living. 

Again, the individual must be able to find relaxation in recreational 
activities to relieve the stresses and strains of modern civilization. If he 


fails to do this he is almost certain to develop physical and mental illness. 

Not all need to find relaxation in the same manner, but all must develop 

ways and means of recreating and playing. One person may do so through 

music or the arts and crafts or both; another may turn to various forms 

0 

of group and individual sports; still another may find his greatest pleasure 


in reading or in fishing. 

While there are some persons fortunate enough, or unfortunate as the 
case may be, to inherit adequate money to meet their more materialistic 
needs without the necessity of working, the great majority of persons 
must learn to produce goods or services of economic value in order that 
they may have the purchasing power to meet other needs of living. Even 
those w ho are not forced to work for a living normally will find greater 
happiness if they have learned to do something useful and beneficial to 
the community in which they live. Again, not all persons need to earn a 
living in exactly the same manner, but all must have vocational experi¬ 


ences and must receive guidance in the selection of life occupations. Such 
experiences are essential learning activities for all and constitute part of 


the general education for each pupil in school. 

Illustrations of common needs which should determine the content and 


activities of general education could be presented almost without end. 
Most pupils ultimately will get married and will face all the complicated 
problems of cooperative family living, not as children in the family but 
as parents; for many, marriage is in the very near future, while a few 
already have taken the step. Problems of transportation, with the auto¬ 
mobile taking a frightful toll of American lives, are a major concern 
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of every youth and adult. The young men who fought in Korea and 
who will fight on other battlefields of the world know full w ell that they 
are living in an international age; too few', however, understand fully 
why they are fighting, although fight thev must, probably for some years 
to come. The atomic age, with all its potentialities for good and for bad, 
is here and must be understood. One cannot live today in ignorance of 
world issues and events, of complex principles of modern science, or of in¬ 
dustrial relations. The knowledge alone that is required today for intel¬ 
ligent living is staggering. The twelve or thirteen years of school is all too 
short a time in which to do more than make a good beginning. It can only 
be hoped that this beginning will be such that graduates will continue 
their general education throughout life. 

I he term “special education ' often is used to designate those learning 
activities and fields which are developed primarily to meet the special 
needs of the learner—those needs which for any given person go beyond 
the needs of general education. Possibly an illustration will help to clarify 
this concept. All youth of a particular tenth grade, for instance, should 
learn to appreciate the beautiful in life. They need experiences in music, 
in the arts and crafts, in outdoor living, and in literature, drama, and 
rhythmic expression. All should learn to express themselves creatively 
in aesthetic areas as w ell as to understand and enjoy the creative expres¬ 
sion of others. Raymond, however, stands well above the others in his 

wr 

potential for learning in music and is an accomplished pianist. He has 
special needs in the field of instrumental music, which go far beyond 
the needs of the others of his class. For him not only is music a form of 
recreation, but he hopes to make it his means of earning a living. In the 
same grade is Evelyn, who is keenly interested in business education. 
She is progressing rapidly in typing, is excellent in her communication 
abilities, and hopes some day to become a private secretary. Her needs 
for communication instruction ultimately will carry her into shorthand 
instruction, advanced typing, office machines, and business procedures. 
Raymond has certain communication needs w hich are the same as those 
of Evelyn, but Evelyn’s special needs go far beyond those of Raymond 
and most other members of her class. She needs specialized instruction in 
secretarial training*. All the class need to grow’ in their understanding of 

c # c t> 

mathematical concepts and in their mastery of certain mathematical 
processes in order to be well-informed citizens of the community and 
to perform the daily functions of living intelligently. Claude, however, 
has a high potential for mathematical learning and is keenly interested in 
all aspects' of electricity and the related fields of science and engineering. 

T T * O 

Upon graduation from high school he expects to go to the state college 
and enroll in electrical engineering. His special needs in the fields of 
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mathematics and science go far beyond the general needs of Raymond 
and Evelyn, although the latter must not neglect such learnings. 

It should be obvious that there is and can be no exact line of demar¬ 
cation between what we call “general education” and “special education,” 
nor is such necessary or desirable. For instance, Louise is taking Spanish 
because she is interested in languages. For her it is fun as well as a means 
of satisfying her desire for intellectual growth. Harriet, however, expects 
to teach in South America and is taking Spanish not from any great love 
of the language itself but because she believes it to be essential to her 
vocational plans. For Louise Spanish is a part of her general education; 
for Harriet it is essential to meet her special needs in earning a living. 

For purposes of definition genera! education , or “common learnings” 
if that term is preferred, normally is used to designate the required parts 
of the curriculum—those learning experiences which, it is believed, should 
be common to all. Special education usually applies to the elective areas 
or elective subjects. It should be clear that the general education areas of 
the curriculum should develop out of the real life needs of all children 
and youth rather than out of conventional subjects and subject matter. 
These areas grow out of the common problems of living and consist of 
those activities essential to continued growth along the lines of the aims 
of education. 

There is considerable agreement among educators today that the chief 
emphasis in the elementary grades and throughout the junior high school 
should be on meeting the demands of general education, with an 
increased amount of time devoted to the special needs of the individual 
in the later years of high school and in college. At no time, however, at 
either the secondary or college level, do the needs for general education 
disappear; rather, the individual and the group must be engaged continu¬ 
ously in common learning activities throughout life. 

Any division of time between what is called general education and 
special education is and must be an arbitrary matter. The following 
diagram, however, is suggestive, even though actual practice varies 

greatly. 

What shall be the curricular organization to provide for common 
needs of youth? Educators more and more are coming to the conviction 
that the conventional secondary school curriculum, organized as it is 
around certain fields of subject matter, does not and cannot provide an 
adequate basis for meeting the real needs of youth in the w orld of today. 
History taught primarily as history, English taught as English, algebra 
taught as algebra, and chemistry taught as chemistry may have worth¬ 
while cultural values, but they are of little help to youth in learning to 
face and solve the complex and often highly emotional problems of 
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“making a go” of marriage, of adjusting to a world of fighting and 
killing in the armed forces of the nation, of curbing death on the high¬ 
ways, of solving problems of labor-management so that these groups may 
work together rather than at odds with each other, of developing whole¬ 
some means of recreation and high ethical character, and of developing 
and maintaining an adequate degree of personal integration among the 



DIAGRAM OF TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


many disintegrative forces of modern living. This statement is not meant 
to imply that there is no place for literature, higher mathematics, and 
specialized science courses at the secondary level. As elective courses, 
they arc highly necessary and desirable to meet the special needs of the 
many young people who want and can profit by them. It is meant, how¬ 


ever, that this is not the “stuff" out of which the general education, or 


common learnings, curriculum should be built. 

The brief discussion in Chapter 3 presented the modern point of view' 
that the curriculum of the secondary schools should grow out of the 


nature and needs of adolescent youth and of the social group of which 
they are an integral part. This curriculum consists of those learning 
experiences which will result in continuous growth along socially and 
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individually desirable lines. It is designed to develop behavior patterns 
essential to solving or adjusting to the many and sundry problems of 
living in today’s world, with profit to both the individual and society, 
and to adjusting successfully to tomorrow 's world as it becomes that of 
today. If one accepts this philosophy of the function of the school, then 
he must go to the individual and to the social group and study their 
nature and needs, their problems, and their ideals and out of these find 
the curriculum for general education. 

It is far easier to reach such a conclusion than it is to put it into oper¬ 
ation. A considerable number of secondary schools have been operating 
under a life adjustment philosophy of education for some fifteen or 
twenty years, and some have made very commendable progress in con¬ 
verting philosophy into actuality. By far the great majority of schools, 
however, are still primarily subject-centered in their practice, at least in 
the more academic areas of the curriculum. This lag betw een theory and 
practice is not characteristic of the school alone but is a characteristic of 
most institutions of our society. This know ledge should help to prevent 
discouragement in education, but it should not operate to excuse our 
inability to put into operation those things in which we believe. Entirely 
too much of our failure, if w e are honest with ourselves, must be charged 
up to lack of foresight, initiative, and the courage of our convictions. 
Administrators and teachers are all too prone to hold quite closely to the 
old and established ways of doing things, even while admitting their 
inadequacy, as such ways are “safe,” are not apt to lead to community 
criticism, and do not require any high degree of constructive educational 


leadership. 

There arc several approaches to the improvement of the teaching and 
learning process. The more common and also the more conservative 
approach is that of working w ithin the conventional organization of the 
curriculum while trying to improve the quality of the instruction in each 
of the several subjects—history and the other social sciences; biology, 
physics, and chemistry; arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; English and 
literature; the various vocational subjects of typing, shorthand, and 
accounting; agriculture, home economics, and the various shop courses 


in industrial arts. 


At the other extreme is an approach which few schools have had the 
hardihood to attempt, and that is a curriculum in which all or most of 
the conventional subjects of the general education area of the curriculum 
are superseded by a rather completely integrative curriculum developed 
around the major problems of living in today’s society. It should be 
rather obvious, and experience bears out the generalization, that very 
few' schools have the physical plant or the community backing to make 
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such a step an immediate possibility. Even though the community should 
be willing for this drastic reorganization of the school curriculum, very 
few teaching staffs are presently qualified, either by training or by 
experience, to achieve this; nor would present buildings, equipment, and 
school funds allow it in many school districts. 

Somewhere in between the very conservative approach to curriculum 
improvement which holds to the traditional subject-centered organization 
and that which entirely discards subjects as such to find a new' basis of 
organization is a middle ground which a number of schools are finding 
very possible and which holds promise of some real advances in develop¬ 
ing a life-adjustment curriculum. This approach to curriculum improve¬ 
ment, generally termed the “broad fields" organization, results in the 
retention, with some significant modifications, of well-known and com¬ 
monly accepted terminology to describe each of the several broad 
fields or learning areas into which the “core," or general education part, 
of the curriculum is divided. On the other hand, it provides the flexi¬ 
bility and the time allotments necessary for the development of an 
experience curriculum based much more nearly on pupil and social needs 
than the more conventional subject arrangement. While the particular 
areas making up the total elementary and secondary curriculum vary 
from place to place and may differ within a system from level to level, 
there is a considerable similarity of pattern. In general, there is a greater 
degree of fusion of subject fields at the elementary than at the secondary 

» J 

level, with a great many elementary schools developing a major share 
of the learning activities of the day around big problems or “centers of 
interest.” At the junior high school level there is, and probably should 
be, a greater amount of fusion of subject fields than at the senior high 
school level, particularly in view of the fact that general education activi¬ 
ties consume a much greater portion of the pupil’s total time. 

1 he areas which in general make up the common learnings area of the 
secondary curriculum arc the following: 


/. Social Living (sometimes termed social education or just plain social 
studies). This area normally consists of a fusion of what was English and 

i # D 

the social studies periods and cuts rather promiscuously across all learning 
fields as the need arises. Social living teachers usually bear special guid¬ 
ance responsibilities for the pupils of their classes, and guidance units as 
such make up a considerable part of the total curriculum. The general 
tendency is for this area to consist of a double period through the junior 
high school and, in some situations, through the tenth and eleventh 


grades of the senior high school, reverting to separate fields of social 
studies and English in the last one or two years of the secondary school. 
Within the social living area of the curriculum, the learning activities 
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are organized around large centers of interest—the big problems of youth 
in adjusting to modern living-rather than around logically organized 
subject mattei. If the latter is not accomplished, that is, if the curriculum 
does not grow out of pupil needs, it can hardly be a life-adjustment cur¬ 
riculum, even though there is some fusion of subject matter. 

2. Science (sometimes science and mathematics ). This generally con¬ 
sists of a single period of “life science” throughout the junior high school 
and, in some cases, through the tenth and even eleventh grades of the 
senior high. Again, the work is organized around big problems, or centers 
of interest, in science, cuts across all fields of science, and is concerned 
with the social significance of scientific achievement. While some of the 
major units may be chiefly biological in nature and others may be chieflv 
physical, there is no teaching of physics, chemistry, botany, geology, 
and the other sciences as such. At the elementary level science units 
appear as parts of the social living area rather than as a separate area 
with specialized classrooms and special teachers. 

3. Mathematics. This area tends to remain fused with the social living 
area throughout the primary grades, to emerge as a separate area at the 
third- or fourth-grade level, and to continue as such through the junior 
high school. A genuine effort is made to organize experiences in mathe¬ 
matics around problems of living and to make them as functional as 
possible in the life of adolescent youth, even though this is difficult to 
achieve. Again, the emphasis is upon general mathematics, with specialized 
courses such as algebra and geometry considered part of the elective 
area of the curriculum. 

4. Homemaking and industrial Arts. There is a tendency to break 
down the rather artificial boundarv between home economics for mrls 

• w 

and industrial arts for boys and to recognize that the homemaking needs 
of boys and girls do not differ greatly and that completely separate 

courses are neither necessary nor desirable. Girls need to learn to main- 

& 

tain household equipment, to make minor household repairs, and to use 
the common tools of the home. Boys should learn such skills of course, 
but they should also learn to cook, to make minor clothing repairs, and 
even to take care of babies and little children. Problems of home beauti¬ 
fication, of family budgets, and of personal appearance are not problems 
characteristic of one of the sexes alone. 

Again, the homemaking area tends to be fused with the social living 
area at the elementary level and to emerge as a separate program at the 
junior high school level. A few schools, however, are developing mixed 
classes for much of the work at the secondary level and are building 
general-purpose laboratories to replace the highly specialized shops and 
laboratories of the past, although some differentiation of function prob- 
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ably is necessary. Educators no longer think of homemaking and indus¬ 
trial arts primarily as prevocational experience but, rather, as an essen¬ 
tial part of the general education of all youth, regardless of vocational 
and educational plans. The tendency is to require enrollment in this area 
throughout the junior high school, with some election in the senior high 
school encouraged but not required. This does not mean that there is no 
need for vocational courses. It does mean, however, that they exist to 
provide for the special needs of y outh rather than for the common needs. 
As such they are elective rather than “core'' or required. 

5. Health and Physical Education. While a number of health learnings 
are and should be fused with the social living and science areas of the 
common learning curriculum, the physical education activities, requiring 
as they do much space and special equipment, generally are taught 
separately from other areas at the secondary level. It is also true that 
boys and girls are segregated in these activities. Some segregation is neces¬ 
sary because of difference in sports interests and abilities of secondary' 
school boys and girls and because of the physical contact of certain sports 
like football. Schools are finding that a considerable number of physical 
education activities can be conducted in mixed groups, however, with 
very definite social advantages. This area is becoming a requirement for 
all throughout many secondary schools but generally' does not have a 

daily allotment of time. There is considerable debate over the desir- 
0 

ability of fusing health instruction, other than the more strictly physical 
activities, with the science, social living, and homemaking areas. Most 
schools have separate health education periods, although good arguments 
can be advanced in favor of a greater amount of fusion yvith other areas. 

6. Recreation and Aesthetic. Experiences leading to creative expression 
and groyving appreciations in literature, music, the arts and crafts, drama, 
and rhythmics grow' continuously out of the many learning activities in 


the several broad fields of the curriculum. Such 


activities are ends in 


themselves, hoyvever, and most schools under the broad fields curriculum 
provide for special guidance under well-qualified teachers in the various 
areas of aesthetic expression. Music, the arts and crafts, literature, and 
drama, yvith emphasis upon the development of appreciations as well as 
creativeness, are to be found in the common learnings area of the junior 
high school, with opportunity for elective courses at the senior high 
school level. 


The following chart does not present the exact organization of any 
specific school; however, it is a close approximation to several school 
systems yvhich have developed “broad fields” curricula in their search 
for a better educational program for the youth of America. 
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As an illustration of what could he, the reader is urged to study well 
the report of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, entitled Education for All American Youth. This 
report, written as a description of the hypothetical curriculum and organi¬ 
zation of a modern rural and an up-to-date urban school, is not a dream 
of an educational Utopia but a reasonable possibility for educators of 
vision and courage. Most, if not all, of the curricular practices described 
are to be found in successful operation in some schools of the nation, 
while a number of schools are not far behind the Farmville Community 
School and the secondary schools of American City described in the 

" m 

report. 

How shall the curriculum within each of the learning fields be organ¬ 
ized and developed? Curriculum improvement primarily must be con¬ 
cerned with the improvement of the teaching and learning process, both 
inside and outside the classroom. Any fusion of subjects is relatively in¬ 
effective in itself alone. It merely makes possible conditions under which 
greatly improved learning situations may be developed; it does not in 
any way ensure such development. For instance, the creation of a two- 
hour period through fusion of English and the social studies makes pos¬ 
sible several improvements of teaching which are most difficult, if not 
impossible, to achieve under a system of short periods with teachers 
meeting the usual five separate classes daily. 

First, it makes possible effective guidance. A teacher who has only 

two classes, each of which he meets for two hours daily, can become 

well acquainted with each pupil as an individual and can learn to know 

his home and community environment as well. This is essential, most 

* ' 

essential, to a good program of guidance. The teacher will have time to 
observe pupil behavior and to record his observations. Fie can administer 
tests and have adequate pupil contact time to make possible effective use 
of the results. He can counsel w ith pupils in informal situations and can 
develop group-guidance activities organized as major units of work. Fie 
has time to know his pupils well enough to guide them in their study 
habits and to counsel with them about their out-of-class activities, their 
educational hopes, their summer work, and long-time vocational plans. 

In the second place, the longer period makes possible the develop¬ 
ment of a laboratory situation in the classroom. The social living room 
should be a laboratory to which pupils come to work under the guidance 
of the teacher—not just a place for recitation and for discussion of prob¬ 
lems supposedly studied outside class. This ideal can be achieved, how¬ 
ever, only as the room is equipped with tables and chairs, as it contains 
a rather complete library of materials on the unit under way, and as the 
pupils are there for long enough periods to make a laboratory plan of 
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work possible. With five or six separate groups, numbering twenty-five 
to thirty-five pupils each and meeting for short periods only, a teacher 
cannot do this type of work. But with only two groups for which a 
teacher is responsible and with enough materials in the room for efficient 
work, he finds it a distinct possibility. 

Not only does the longer period make feasible a laboratory learning 
situation in the classroom itself, but it greatly facilitates taking field trips 
and carrying on certain other types of activities that require large blocks 
of time. The community for a considerable distance from the school 
becomes easily accessible without the necessity either of arranging with 
other teachers for pupils to miss their classes or of postponing these trips 
to the late afternoons and Saturdays when they conflict with so many 
out-of-class activities and afterschool work of the pupils. Dramatizations 
and various construction activities are much more easily conducted in 
the longer periods, as the class has time to get out materials and costumes, 
put in a good period of work, then clean things up and put them away 
before having to dash to another class. 

In the third place, it makes possible the development of more func¬ 
tional situations in the learning of communication skills and in developing 
creativeness of expression, not only in oral and written expression but 
in other fields as well. Pupils are continuously in situations in which they 
have need for speaking and writing informally and for organizing and 
making more formal individual and group reports. The opportunities for 
developing competencies in communication are so great that there is 
little or no need to search for subjects about which to speak and write, 
nor is there much need to go outside the normal activities of the class to 


find ample work in spelling and in language usage. 

Again, it should be emphasized that the formation of longer periods 
and the fusion of subject fields do not in any way ensure improved 


teaching; they do, however, facilitate such teaching for those who have 
the desire and the professional knowledge for such improvement. If the 
same old English and the same old history and civics are to be taught 
in the same old “textbookish” way, there is no particular value in having 
both done by the same teacher. Some argue that the longer period still 
makes possible the development of better guidance situations than under 
shorter periods, but one may doubt if the teacher who is primarily 
subject-minded can do a good job of guidance, regardless of the situation. 
Time alone is not the important factor; it merely makes possible a kind 


of teaching which cannot be accomplished otherwise. 

There is considerable argument today over the extent to which the 
scope and the sequence of learning experiences should be planned by 
faculty groups and the extent to which the pupils should be allowed to 
determine the curriculum for themselves. There are extremists on both 
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sides—those who would allow each class almost completely to determine 
the major problems around which the work would be developed and 
those who would have these activities primarily determined by teacher 
groups. Space docs not allow a full discussion of the pros and cons of 
this issue. It seems to the author, however, that the more defensible 
procedure is that in w hich teacher groups continuously arc studying the 
needs of pupils and the social group and arc planning the rather broad 
areas for each grade level. Such preplanning by teacher groups still allow s 
a great deal of freedom w ithin those areas for each classroom teacher 
and his pupils to plan their year’s work. This would seem to provide for 
intelligent adult guidance in the planning of learning situations w hich 
would bring pupils into direct contact w ith major problems and issues 
of individual and group living and at more and more advanced levels as 
the pupils mature. At the same time it should prevent undesirable dupli¬ 
cation of the more popular units. Pupils still could exercise considerable 
initiative in selecting and planning w ithin the allotted areas. Such over-all 
planning also makes it possible to obtain a rich supply of instructional ma¬ 
terials, particularly of those materials w hich must be ordered well in ad- 
vancc of needs. 

Curriculum improvement cannot be carried on effectively at one level 
independently of other levels of the school system. The secondary cur¬ 
riculum in the social living or social studies area, for instance, must be a 
continuation of the elementary curriculum and planned w ith it, not be 
simply an addition with little relationship to prior pupil learnings. The 
capabilities and needs of a beginning ninth-grader, as an illustration, do 
not differ materially from his needs and abilities four months earlier 
when he was in the eighth grade, nor do the real aims of education at 
the nmth - antl tenth-grade levels differ from those at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels. As the pupil matures, lie can and should be guided 
into more and more complex learning situations, but it should be recog¬ 
nized that even adult problems differ only in degree from the problems 
of the elementary and secondary school pupil. In general, they do not 
diflcr in kind. I hey still are concerned with performing the basic func¬ 
tions of living or, if the reader prefers, with satisfying the imperative 
needs of living. ' r 

I he chief problem in developing sequence in the common learnin<>s 
01 general education, area of the school curriculum is to find big prob¬ 
lems or centers of interest at the pupil’s maturity level around which 
the learning activities of each grade can be developed-activities which 
ui" contribute most effectively to increased understandings of the basic 
unctions of living and w hich will give continuous experience in the per- 
foimancc of these functions at increasingly higher and higher levels 
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The follow ing illustration of sequence for the social living area in 
city X does not represent any given city exactly; it is, however, a close 
approximation of the plan of each of several school systems with which 
the author is quite familiar. Probably in each of these systems there still 
is too great a dependence upon the conventional because it is familiar, 
is acceptable to the community, and is not so far removed from teacher 
training and experience that new teachers will be confused. Each plan 
does, however, represent a considerable break with tradition and an 
honest attempt to develop an organization within which teachers and 
pupils can develop really functional classroom learning situations if they 
have the desire and the “know-how." With added experience and good 
leadership they should move closer and closer to a curriculum based 
more fully upon community and individual needs. 

In city X broad themes are chosen for combinations of grade levels, 
with suggested units for each grade. But there is a provision that units 
other than those suggested may be chosen by a given class if the choices 
do not result in undesirable duplication of a previous unit or in the 
selection of a unit allocated to an immediately higher grade level. In 
ocncral, classes select from two to five units for the year, the number 
depending upon the nature of the units chosen and, to a lesser extent, 
on the grade level. The number of separate units making up the year's 
work tends to be greater at the senior high school level than at the 
elementary level, where units sometimes run for several months. Also, 
at the elementary level there is no separate science area, so that many 
of the units are suggested because of the richness of possible science 
experiences within them. Elementary classes purposely arc guided into 
a variety of unit selections in order that there may be some units which 
are largely science in nature, some that arc industrial in their make-up, 
some that develop chiefly out of a study of modern civilizations, and 
some that arc historical in character. For instance, a fifth-grade class 
that has just completed a rather extended unit “Living in Colonial 
America" would be encouraged by the teacher to select something other 
than a historical unit for further work, possibly a unit which would 
lead the class rather deeply into science or industry. 

CITY X: SUGGESTED UNITS, SOCIAL LIVING AREA 
OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 

Kindergarten through Third Grade 

Theme: Experiencing in the Immediate Environment . 

Kindergarten. Rich learning activities in communication, creative ex¬ 
pression and appreciation, conservation of health, and other basic 
functions of living but not organized around big units. 
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First Grade . 

The Farm. 

The Home. 

Transportation (may be a unit on trains, boats, airplanes, automobiles, 
and trucks or a combination of these). 

Pets. 

Second Grade. 

The Dairy. 

The Post Office. 

The Market (or Store). 

The Police Department. 

Birds of Our Community. 

The Laundry. 

Third Grade. 

Foods. 

Clothing. 

Living in a City (problems of community living). 

People of Our Community (extends outward to other communities 
and nations). 

Plant Life in Our Community. 

Animals. 


Grades Four through Seven 


Theme: Experiencing in an Expanding Physical, 

Environment. 

Fourth Grade. 

Early Pioneers of the Region. 

Water Life. 

Desert Life. 

Indians. 

Living in Cold Regions. 

Industries of the Region. 

Fifth Grade. 

Early Explorers of America. 

Waterways of North America. 

Living in an Industrial Center. 

Living in Colonial America. 

Living in Mexico. 

Living in Canada. 

Insects and Mankind. 

Living in the Cotton Belt. 


Social , and Industrial 
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Sixth Grade. 

Transportation and Commerce. 

Living in the Orient. 

Living in South America. 

Weather and Climate. 

Living in the Northern European Countries. 

Living along the Mediterranean. 

Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 

Theme: Understanding Our Community, State , and Nation. 

Seventh Grade. 

Getting Acquainted with Your Junior High School. 

Westward Expansion in the United States. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

Iron and Coal. 

Agriculture. 

Fishing. 

Oil. 

Power and Machinery. 

Conserving Our Natural Resources. 

Eighth Grade. 

Governing Our Community. 

Education and Recreation in Our Community. 

Protecting Lives and Property in Our Community. 

Making a Living in Our Community. 

Protecting Health in Our Community. 

Homes of Our Community. 

Citv Planning. 

Ninth Grade. 

Planning Your Educational and Vocational Future. 

The Establishment of Early Democratic Government in the United 

* 

States. 

The Emergence of the United States as a World Power. 

Living in the United States of Today. 

Grades Ten through Twelve 

Theme: Understanding Major Problems of Living in the Modern 

World. 

Tenth Grade. 

Getting Acquainted w ith Your High School. 

Understanding Yourself and Others (emphasis upon problems of per- 
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sonal adjustment, physical and psychological growth and personality 
development). 

Developing Aesthetic Appreciations (music, drama, motion pictures, 
literature, etc.). 

Safety in Driving. 

Units developing around modern civilizations with essential historical 
backgrounds. 

The Orient. 

Russia in the World of Today. 

The British Empire. 

T he Peoples of Northern Europe. 

The Peoples of Western Europe. 

I he Peoples of Southern Europe. 

India. 

Eleventh Grade. 

Understanding the United Nations, 
l nderstanding Democracy and Other Ideologies. 

Youth in the Modern World. 

Understanding Problems of the Power Age (including atomic). 

Understanding How Our State and federal Governments Function. 
Twelfth Grade. 

Marriage and the Family. 

L nderstanding Labor-Management Problems. 

Understanding Problems of the American Farmer. 

Planning our Educational and Vocational Future. 

Learning ro Use Leisure l ime Wisely. 

Problems of Securing World Peace. 

Understanding Problems of Production. 

Understanding Problems of the Distribution of Wealth in America. 
Understanding Problems of Social Security. 

Becoming an Intelligent Consumer. 

Understanding Racial Problems in the United States. 

Understanding Religion in American Living. 

I he social living area of the core, or the common learnings, curricu¬ 
lum consumes from one-third to one-half of the time of the various 
elementary grades, a double period through grades seven to ten inclusive, 
and a single period through grades eleven and twelve. English emerges 

from the social living area to occupy a single period in grades eleven and 
twelve, with only the eleventh year required. 

A brief description of the organization of each of the other areas of 
the core curriculum is presented below: 
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Science Area . The science area is fused with the social living area 
tlirough the seventh grade and is organized as a separate area of the core 
curriculum in grades eight through ten, where it is taught by specially 
prepared science teachers in a science laboratory. 

The science of the eighth grade is closely related to the eighth-grade 
social living units, and the social science and science teachers work and 
plan together so that each supplements the other. Comparable units are 
not developed in each area at the same time, however, as not all social 
living sections select the same eighth-grade units. Also, the fact that the 
pupils have considerable freedom in planning their work for the year 
in both the social living and science classes operates against developing 
similar units at the same time in each area. 

Suggested units for the science classes include the following: 

Grade Eight 

Theme: Science in the Home and Community. 

How Science Helps Protect Life and Health in the Community (fire, 
police, health). 

Machines in the Home and in Industry. 

* 

The Production of Power in the Community (electricity, steam, 
internal combustion). 

Science at Work in the Home. 

Grade Nine 

Theme: Science and the Physical World. 

Understanding Our Universe. 

Understanding the Physical A lake-up of the World (soils, rocks, w ater, 
erosion, etc.). 

Understanding How Geographical Factors Affect the Lives of Peoples. 

Science in the Production of Goods. 

Grade Ten 

Theme: Understanding Our Biological \\ r orld. 

Understanding the Functioning of Our Ow n Bodies. 

Understanding Plant Life and the Conservation of Plants. 

Understanding Animal Life and Its Conservation. 

Science in the Prevention and Cure of Disease. 

While a continuation of science learnings is not required in grades 
eleven and twelve, an additional year of science is strongly advised for 
most pupils. Students may elect advanced courses in physical science or 
in biological science or may take rather highly specialized courses in 
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physics, chemistry, geology, botany, or zoology. The latter courses, how ¬ 
ever, meet special rather than general education needs. 

Mathematics Area. Arithmetic is fused with the social living area 
throughout the primary grades. There is a great deal of problem solving 
in connection with such units as “The Home,” “The Post Office,” and 
“ I he /Market.” Also, games and other activities provide situations calling 
for the application of mathematical concepts and skills. While much of 
the arithmetic still grows out of the major units at the intermediate level, 
there is a special period primarily for the development of arithmetical 
skills and concepts. Much of this is individual in nature, w ith pupils 
progressing at their own rates rather than through group work involving 
the whole class. Pupils at comparable achievement levels generally work 
together in small groups rather than entirely alone, however. At the 
secondary level this individualized type of arithmetic is continued, to¬ 
gether with the introduction of a few units involving work by the class 
as a w hole. 

1 here are guides for each grade level to indicate the processes and 
concepts which most members of the class can or should have developed 
by the close of the year, with ample self-drill and self-testing materials 
for practice in the mastery of processes and with problems for solution 
which involve conceptual learnings as well as the mastery of the processes 
involved. 

It is recognized that mathematics seldom appears as an end in itself in 
life; it is, rather, like reading, a means to an end—that of solving the 
major problems of living. This makes mathematics no less important, but 
it does affect the mathematics curriculum greatly. Many units of the 
social living and science areas of the core are rich in mathematical 
experiences, while homcmaking and industrial arts require a great many 
mathematical calculations and measurements. A few units are so greatly 
dependent upon mathematics that they are developed in the arithmetic- 
classes. Some teachers develop units which frankly are recognized as 
being chiefly social living in character, but they guide these units so that 
the chief emphasis is upon the mathematical aspects, not, of course, to 
the neglect of the social. Among these are units on “Home Budgeting,” 
Insurance, d he Bank and Its Business, “Alathematics in Running a 
Small Business,” “Taxation,” “Mathematics of Agriculture,” and similar 
topics and problems which lend themselves to a unit approach. At the 
ninth-grade level the more capable pupils in mathematics may elect 
algebra or may continue with general mathematics at an advanced level. 
In one school the seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic is taught by the 
same teachers w'ho have the social living classes in order "that some 
fusion may be possible. Even here, however, much of the mathematics 
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is individualized, w ith pupils progressing at their own rates and with no 
apologies made for studying arithmetic as arithmetic. 

Recreation and Aesthetic Area. Much, but not all, of the music and 
arts and crafts activities of the elementary years is fused with the social 
living units. Special periods for developing creativeness and appreciations 
independently of unit w ork are the rule if a particular unit is not in itself 
rich in aesthetic activities. In the junior high schools of city X, general 
laboratories have been developed in which boys and girls work together 
in the various arts and crafts—woodworking, metalcraft, sculpturing, 
painting, block printing, weaving, and the other media of expression. 
Each pupil spends two double periods a week in the arts and crafts 
laboratories during his seventh and eighth years. Work is individualized, 
and w hile pupils are encouraged to work w ith different media of expres¬ 
sion, each is encouraged to develop his strongest potentialities and may 
spend more time w ith certain materials, not because he is poor with 
them but because he is especially capable. Two fifty-minute periods 
w eekly are spent in music laboratories, w here the emphasis is upon the 
development of appreciations in music, with some attempts at creative¬ 
ness. Orchestra, band, and chorus are available for those with special 
capabilities but are not considered substitutes for the core classes. 

There are no required classes in music or the arts and crafts at the 
senior high school level, but there are ample opportunities in these areas 
to meet the special needs of pupils of ability in any of the aesthetic fields. 

Health and Physical Education Area. Special attention is given to the 
health of children in the elementary schools, with yearly physical exami- 
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nations by qualified physicians. Many of the units of the social living- 
area are rilled with possibilities for gaining health know ledge, for instance, 
units on the dairy, store, foods, clothing, and weather. At the junior high 
school level there is considerable emphasis upon matters of personal and 
community health in social living and science units and in homemaking; 
so it is not thought necessary to have special health classes other than 
the regular physical education. At the senior high school level, however, 
approximately one period a week is devoted to special health problems 
of boys and girls meeting in separate classes. Pupils in both the junior 
and senior high schools spend three periods a week in physical education 
classes, with special provision being made for pupils with particular 

needs. 

Homemaking Area. In addition to the work in the arts and ciafts 
laboratories, all boys must take one year of general shop and all girls 
must take one year of home economics. 1 his is required at the ninth-grade 
level. There is provision at the tenth-grade level for boys to elect one 
semester of cooking and for girls to enroll in general shop. 
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How can the special needs of youth be met? It has been emphasized 
over and over again that pupils differ from one another greatly in their 
potentialities in each of the various fields of the school curriculum and 
that their needs also differ greatly. There are lines of pupil grow th that 
are and must be common to all. These constitute the aims of education 
and are the basis of the common learnings or core curriculum. Pupil 
abilities and needs, however, differ so greatly that it is neither possible 
nor desirable for all to progress at the same rate in the development of 
specifics or to have identical learning experiences. Special needs of pupils 
often go far beyond the common learnings considered essential to all but 
differ considerably in specific application. All pupils, for instance, need 
to become producers of goods and services if they are to contribute to 
social welfare and if they are to become well-integrated individuals in 
our present society. Xot all persons, however, need to earn a living in 
the same manner. All need to develop certain common characteristics 
tor example, the desire to work, the ability to solve mathematical prob¬ 
lems common to most means of earning a living, and reasonable facility 
in reading. Mary, how ever, is going to become a nurse; Catherine w ants 
to become an interior decorator; I lazel expects to marry a farm boy and 
become a farmers wife; Patricia has an excellent voice and hopes to 
become a singer w ith a popular band. One could carry the illustration 
Cither. George isnt sure what he wants to do vocationally, but he has 
considerable ability in science and mathematics and hopes to <>,, to col¬ 
lege and major in one of these. Marcus is greatly interested in farming 
nnd farm machinery; bow ery w ants to become'a television technician 
Ample opportunity should be found in the secondary school for each 
and every pupil to progress beyond the needs of general education in the 
arts and crafts; in the more academic fields of foreign language, mathe¬ 
matics, literature, and the sciences; in certain vocational fields in which 
facht.es can be provided in the school or community or both; and in 

almost any other field of worth in which the school can provide oppor- 
tunities for study. r ** 
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The special needs of youth can often be provided for through certain 
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common learnings through encouraging pupils to utilize their special 
abilities and to follow their special interests. Within a core science class 
there are great possibilities for a few pupils to pursue their interests in 
photography by making slides and photographs for use by the class. 
There are no limits to the possibilities for especially capable and interested 
pupils to delve deeply into the mysteries of science, even though the 
great majority of the members of the class will be far outstripped. 
Dramatization and radio productions, as means of individual and group 
reporting and of informing the public of the work of the school, present 
opportunities for pupils to follow their interests along these lines with 
benefit both to the class and to the persons directly concerned. Some 
schools arc working out cooperative programs with industry so that 
pupils may gain work experience while still continuing their formal 
education. Such work is carried on under specially trained educators so 
that youth w ill not be exploited and so that the work experiences will 
be educational rather than merely routine. The faculty of many schools 

J * J 

which are too small to make possible specialized classes are finding that 
excellent provision still can be made for many special needs through 
practices of the foregoing nature. With well-educated and enthusiastic 
teachers and an understanding community, ways and means can usually 
be found of providing for both the general and special needs of youth 
in the American school. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE TEACHER AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


STUDY PROBLEMS 

1. What should be the working relationship of the teacher and school 
principal? What are the chief responsibilities and functions of the principal? 

2. What are the chief responsibilities of the city and county superintendents? 
What is the normal relationship of the classroom teacher to the city superin¬ 
tendent? To the county superintendent? 

3. What are the purposes served by general and special supervisors? What 
should be the relationship of teacher and supervisor? 

4. What are the major functions of the board of education? Under what 
circumstances, if any, will teachers normally have direct contact with the 

w # 

school board? 

5. What are the chief purposes of the office of the state school superintend¬ 
ent? What, if any, direct contacts will the teacher have with the state office? 

6. What administrative functions will normally fall to a teacher in a town 

or city secondary school? 

* 

7. W hat are the general purposes to be served by the many extraclass ac¬ 
tivities of pupils? What is the relationship of classroom teachers to these activi¬ 
ties? 

8. How may a teacher cultivate good teacher-parent relations? How essen¬ 
tial is this in the running of a modern secondary school? 

What should be the working relationship of the teacher and the school 
principal? The building principal, as administrative head of the school, 
bears a major responsibility for the total welfare of the school. His chief 
functions generally are listed as supervisory and administrative and include 
working relations with pupils, teachers, patrons, and institutions of the 
community. 

Supervision, in its best sense, means leadership in the improvement of 
the teaching and learning situations in the school. Consequently, the 
capable principal will spend a great deal of time in classrooms and in 
conference with teachers, not as an inspector but, rather, as one interested 
with the teachers in the improvement of instruction. It is the responsi¬ 
bility of the principal to work with teachers in helping them develop 
more effective classroom learning situations, in obtaining needed sup- 
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plies and equipment for a modern curriculum, and in giving leadership 
to group curriculum improvement efforts of the staff. 

The new teacher should find a real friend and helper in the principal 
and should not hesitate to go to him for assistance. This does not mean 
that disciplinary problems should be “wished off” on the principal. 
These a teacher must learn to handle if he is to become successful, and 
he cannot solve them by passing them on to others. Also, he must 
demonstrate that he can stand on his own feet and that he has construc¬ 
tive ideas for the betterment of his teaching. The principal is there to 
advise with him and to evaluate his plans, not to relieve him of difficult 
problems of instruction. The principal expects to give special help to 
the new and inexperienced teacher and is appreciative when the teacher 
comes to him for assistance. He wants teachers w ith ideas, however, not 
with just questions of how, what, and when. 

A major responsibility of a principal, and one not always well per¬ 
formed, is that of leadership in the improvement of the curriculum of 
the school. Any given teacher can do a great deal in developing a func¬ 
tional learning situation in his own room if he has an adequate under¬ 
standing of a modern secondary curriculum, if he is given reasonable 

w « O 

freedom of action, and if he can get needed instructional equipment and 
supplies. There is not too much he can do, however, in aiding in general 
improvement of the total school curriculum except as someone in 
authority gives leadership to the staff in such study. In large schools this 
responsibility may be delegated to an assistant principal or to a special 
curriculum coordinator, but in most schools such leadership will be 
assumed by the principal and should be. 

Curriculum improvement primarily is concerned w ith improving the 
teaching and learning situation in the classrooms and, consequently, con¬ 
sists largely of the in-service education of teachers. If one believes that 
learning is and must be a process of experiencing, then teachers will 
improve their teaching only as they actively participate in plans for 
such improvement and as they are willing to experiment with new* wavs 
of doing things. The principal can provide leadership; he can greatly 
facilitate the obtaining of needed instructional materials, and he can pre¬ 
vent administrative convenience from getting in the way of good teach¬ 
ing, but he can do little more than this. The rest is up to the teaching 
staff, as, in the last analysis, curricular improvement is the improvement 
of teaching. This is the major function of supervision; consequently, the 
better principals are leaders in curriculum study. Equally, the better 
teachers arc those who are continuously striving to find better ways of 
achieving the aims of education in and out of the classroom. Curricular 
improvement, then, is and must be a combined teacher-principal under- 
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taking; neither teacher nor administrator can accomplish much alone. 

Under the administrative functions of the principal come such things 
as supervising the maintenance of pupil records; supervising out-of-class 
activities and, in small schools, organizing many of them; preparing 
school budgets to submit to the superintendent; evaluating teacher effi¬ 
ciency and recommending teachers for retention, transfer, or dismissal; 
recommending personnel for pay increases except where there is an 
automatic salary schedule; working with the many community agencies 
interested in the education of youth; conferring with parents on the 
many problems of youth; and doing the hundred and one other things 
that make the life of the principal a continuous struggle to keep from 
getting so involved in administrative matters that his supervisory func¬ 
tion is relegated to a minor role. 


In larger schools the principal normally has a staff of assistants to carry 
on much of the routine of administration. A capable assistant principal 
and well-trained office clerical help will free him of most of the details 
of administration, while boys’ and girls’ advisers will work closely with 
teachers and parents in the solutions of many behavior problems. In the 
small junior and senior high schools, however, such help often is at a 
minimum or completely lacking, so that principals too often become 
office administrators rather than supervising principals. In small schools 
they often carry part-time teaching loads in addition to other responsi¬ 
bilities, and these manifold duties operate to make real supervision of 
instruction a difficult matter indeed. 


It is not easy to make specific suggestions to the beginning teacher for 
guidance in his relations with the principal. Much is dependent upon 
the personality' characteristics of both principal and teacher, upon the 
particular principal’s philosophy of administration, and upon the over-all 
school organization. The following suggestions, however, should prove 
helpful in most situations, but the reader must recognize that, in any 
given school, conditions may be such as to make the advice of doubtful 
value. 


1. Think through a problem carefully before going to the principal 
or other school administrative official, and try to have some constructive 
ideas on its solution. For instance, if there seems to be rather poor morale 
among the students of his classes or within a particular class only, the 
teacher should try to learn the causes and develop some constructive 
ideas before laying the problem before the administrator. F-fe should not 
merely ask what to do but, rather, have some suggestions for the prin¬ 
cipal’s evaluation. 

2. Do not run to the principal with little problems. Often the office 
clerk or another teacher can answer questions of procedure, furnish dates 
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on which routine reports are due, and help the new teacher find his w ay 
around the building and the community. Often there are printed guide- 
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hooks for students that will answer many of the questions of the new 
teacher. These should he studied before questions are asked on matters 
normally contained in such guides. 

3. Conversely, do not hesitate to go to the principal immediately with 
serious problems. He will want teachers to do so, and often help obtained 
in time will keep the situation under control. The great majority of 
administrators are sympathetic and are anxious to help the new' teacher 
become adjusted both within the school and the community. Also, they 
expect the beginning teacher to run into problems on which he needs 
assistance, problems which the more experienced teacher can handle by 
himself. Some beginning teachers make the mistake of thinking that 
asking for advice and assistance is a confession of weakness and, conse¬ 
quently, try to “muddle through,” sometimes with disastrous results. A 
teacher should keep in mind that one of the principal's chief reasons for 
being is to assist with teaching problems, but he cannot anticipate all 
problems in advance or even detect many of them when present. While 
he is not generally qualified to become a “father confessor” to persons 
on problems outside the school, the fact that lie generally is broadly 

experienced and usually “knows his way around” the community makes 

• » 

it possible for him to be of real assistance to the new teacher in getting 

adjusted within the community as well as w ithin the school. 

& 

4. As a new teacher in a system, do not suddenly try to bring about 
drastic changes, either in your own classroom or in the school. The 
teacher should take things as he finds them, get acquainted w ith school 
and community conditions, then lay long-time plans for any “big im¬ 
provements” which he may feel to be necessary. In other words he 

• • ' 

should not propose drastic changes to the administration until he is well 
established, until he feels certain that he can present a good case and is 
qualified to carry out what is suggested. No school is perfect, and 
many schools need to be stirred into action to modernize their curricula, 
but beginning teachers are not the ones to do that stirring. They must 
wait until they have been well accepted by the teaching staff. Adverse 
criticism by a newcomer is apt to be resented rather than accepted, even 
though such criticism is justified by the facts of the case. Even con¬ 
structive criticism is not too welcome from the beginning teacher. He 
must first establish confidence and develop some status with the group. 
Beginning teachers often can put into practice in their own classrooms 
the kind of teaching for which they have been educated, even in con¬ 
ventional situations, if they are realistic, are willing to proceed slowly 
but surely, and are not critical of others in the process. Most secondary 
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school principals will encourage experimentation and the introduction 
of new ideas if such are well planned. Certainly, if the procedures of a 
teacher differ considerably from established practice, the principal should 
be taken into his confidence early and should approve such deviations; 
otherw ise he can hardlv be expected to give support if needed. Should 
the teacher find himself in a situation in which most of the teachers are 
quite modern in their teaching practices, and if the school curriculum is 
up-to-date, there will be no problem. He probably was hired because it 
was felt that he could and would fit into the situation. 

5. Always keep in mind the function of the principal in the school. 
He is there to help teachers improve the teaching and learning situation. 
He is not there to inspect. In general, but w ith some exceptions, prin¬ 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents w ant the teacher to continue on 
with the class without interruption when they enter. Unless the adminis¬ 
trator is new' to the system, he normally will be known to the pupils 
and will need no introduction. The teacher should be courteous but 


should not disrupt the class by introductions or by asking the principal 
if he wishes to speak to the class. 

What should be the relationship of the teacher and the superintendent? 

Whether there will be close or only distant relationships between teacher 
and superintendent normally will depend upon the size of the system 
and upon the extent of the superintendent’s interest in classroom instruc¬ 
tion. In very small districts the principal may be primarily a teacher, 
w ith special responsibilities for administrative details and w ith much or 
most of the supervision being done by the superintendent. 

The superintendent, as chief executive of the town or city school 
system, is responsible for all aspects of the system, including the effec¬ 
tiveness of instruction. In the larger tow ns and cities, however, his time 
is consumed with a multitude of duties, including budget-making, build- 
ing planning and maintenance, public relations, selection of personnel, 
and the over-all leadership of the total educational program, and he 
normally cannot directly supervise classroom teaching or see to the per¬ 
sonal welfare of each and every teacher. In general, the responsibility of 
supervision is delegated to the building principal and to any supervisors 
who may be employed by the district. It is these with whom teachers will 
work most closely. 


The relationship of teacher to county superintendent varies from state 
to state and even within the state. Under a county-unit plan of organiza¬ 
tion, the county superintendent may bear the same relationship to the 
various teachers and principals as does the city superintendent in most 
city systems. Often he is the legal executive officer of the smaller school 

systems of the county. He may have larger city districts under his con- 
0 
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trol, but these normally operate independently of the county office, except 

in certain minor matters. Teachers in large systems seldom have direct 

contact with this official. In some states the county superintendent has 

little effective adminstrative authority over the secondary schools- in 

0 / 

other states he may have considerable. Of direct concern to the teacher is 
the fact that in many states the county superintendent is charged with 
the responsibility of making certain that each teacher is properly certi¬ 
fied for teaching before he is employed or paid. Beginning teachers 
should study the legal provisions of the state in which tliev arc employed 
to determine the exact status of the county superintendent of schools. 

What should be the relationship of the teacher and the supervisor? 
Supervision within the past three or four decades has changed from 
being primarily an inspection function to that of being concerned pri¬ 
marily with the improvement of instruction and the curriculum. Also, 
there is a definite trend away from special subject supervisors except, 
possibly, in a few highly specialized fields. In some cities the term 
“supervisor” is being changed to “coordinator” or “consultant” in order 
to be more descriptive of the modern concept of supervision. Most 
supervisors in town and county systems conceive their responsibility to 
be that of working directly w ith principals and teachers in the improve¬ 
ment of the classroom teaching and learning situations. Their job no 
longer is to inspect but, rather, to provide dynamic leadership in their 
fields of responsibility. Many of the smaller cities employ an assistant 
supei intendent in charge of instruction, and others employ curriculum 
directors or coordinators to exercise leadership in curriculum improve¬ 
ment, not in any single area but in all teaching fields. Much of their time 
is devoted to working with teacher committees; w ith these thev study 
the big problem of improving classroom teaching, in terms both of the 

process itself and of obtaining better instructional guides, materials, and 
equipment. 

It is being recognized increasingly that continuous in-service educa¬ 
tion for teachers and administrators alike is an essential to the profession of 
education. No person can keep up-to-date in his concept of the teaching 
and learning process and, at the same time, be a well-informed member 
of the community unless he is striving continuously to improve himself 
professionally and to increase his understandings of his socioeconomic and 
Physical environment. The responsibility for leadership in such in-service 
education rests squarely upon the shoulders of all administrators and 
supervisors, but in-service education can be successful only if teachers 
themselves are professionally minded and participate actively in all 
plans for such continuous education. It must be a cooperative’ process, 
even as classroom teaching must be democratic and cooperative if desired 
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ends are to he achieved. The desired goals of supervision can be achieved 
only through democratic leadership, not through direction and dictation, 
as the desired goals are in terms of teacher growth in service, not the 
dictation of a program of subject teaching. 

What should be the relationship of the teacher to the board of edu¬ 
cation? Except under exceptional circumstances the individual teacher 
will have no direct working contacts with the board of education as such. 
The board is a legislative body of the school system, composed of elected 
representatives of the patrons of the district. It formulates policies, ap¬ 
proves recommendations of the superintendent for the administration of 
the school, and, in general, operates in a manner usual for legislative 
bodies. Often it will hear reports and petitions from teaching groups, 
and all good boards are genuinely concerned with teacher welfare and 
with obtaining a good teaching staff. 

While the actions of the board have a direct bearing upon the teacher, 
and w hile teaching groups often are represented in board meetings, the 
individual teacher seldom has reason for appearing personally before the 
board of education in a school district except as he may represent a 
group. Even then, if the superintendent has the interests of his teachers 
at heart, there will be few occasions when teachers present matters 
directly to the board except by request of either the board or the super¬ 
intendent. When teachers go directly to the board of education with 
matters that should be taken up with the superintendent, it indicates a 
lack of confidence in the superintendent and, normally, does not con¬ 
tribute to the betterment of teacher relations with the administration. 


Teachers and administrators should be working as a team in all matters, 
including the improvement of living conditions for the teacher. It is 
unfortunate when a cleavage appears which makes the superintendent 
primarily an instrument of the board rather than a real leader of his 
teachers in all matters pertaining to their welfare and the improvement 

of instruction. 

What is the relationship of the teacher to the state superintendent of 
schools? The state superintendent is an elective official in some states 
and an appointee in others. Regardless of the means of securing office, 
how ever, he is the recognized head of the state school system of public 
elementary and secondary schools and, in some instances, has certain re¬ 
sponsibilities in connection with the administration of institutions of 
higher education. In some states the state superintendent is an educator 
of renown; in others the conditions of pay and method of selection are 
such that outstanding educators are not interested. Some state superin¬ 
tendents are dynamic forces in securing educational progress throughout 
the state; others content themselves with matters of certification, distribu- 
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tion of state funds, preparing and publishing conventional courses of 
study, and exercising other routine administrative functions delegated to 
them by law. 

Teachers seldom have direct professional contact with the office of the 
state superintendent in the performance of their daily work of classroom 
instruction, even in those states in which the state superintendent and his 
staff are exercising real educational leadership. Many teachers, however, 
will work directly with representatives of such state departments in pro¬ 
grams of in-service education and in projects of curriculum improvement. 

What are the extraclass responsibilities of the teacher? Many of the 
so-called extraclass activities of pupils are among the most educative of 
the total curriculum or, at least, can be so under intelligent guidance. 
Athletics, camera clubs, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America, dramatic 
clubs, science and foreign-language clubs, and journalistic organizations 
provide many worth-while activities of the modern secondary school. 
Not only is teacher sponsorship an essential to the success of most of 
these activities and organizations, but so is real teacher guidance. The 
most valuable teachers not only arc excellent classroom instructors; they 
are likewise interested in the out-of-class activities of their pupils and must 
be so to the extent of being willing to act as sponsors for groups that 
need them. 


Many schools have set aside specific periods during the regular school 
day as meeting times for special activity groups. Such scheduling has 
some very definite advantages, as all pupils then can participate in extra¬ 
class activities and teachers are not called upon to quite such an extent to 
devote late afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays to their sponsorship. This 
setting aside of activity periods is especially desirable in schools with 
large rural attendance, but it is recommended even though most of the 
pupils are within walking distance of their homes. Even so, there still 
will be a considerable number of late afternoon and evening activities 


w hich require teacher guidance, for instance, athletic games, the pres¬ 
entation of plays and musical productions, dances, and parties. If all 
teachers participate in the guidance of these activities, the load does not 
become excessive for any one person. If some teachers shirk this responsi¬ 
bility or are unqualified by personality factors, it greatly increases the 
load of others of the staff. Any teacher who sees the teaching of a par¬ 
ticular subject as his sole reason for being in the system and who looks 
upon the sponsorship of out-of-class activities as a nuisance needs to re¬ 
evaluate his educational philosophy and to develop a better understanding 
of the purposes of education and the means of achieving these purposes. 

What should be the relationship of teacher and parent? For the 


teacher with a modern philosophy of education there can be only one 
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answer: Teacher and parent must cooperate closely in the education of 
the young. Pupil behavior in school is determined to a great extent by the 
home situation. Conversely, what he is at home and in the community is 
greatly affected by what he is and does at school. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to separate the pupil into the “school youth” and the “home 
youth,” nor can responsibilities in his education be neatly segregated and 
tagged. Full development of youth along desired behavior lines is possible 
only as home, school, and community work closely together in the educa¬ 
tion of the total person. Any attempts to divide such responsibilities into 
relatively hard-and-fast categories is doomed to defeat, as it is contrary to 
human nature. The pupil is what he is because of his total environment, 
not because of any particular segment of it alone. 

Unfortunately, the usual secondary school organization, with its great 
number of daily teacher-pupil contacts, makes it impossible for a teacher 
to become well acquainted with the parents of each of his pupils in any 
but the smaller schools. One of the chief arguments in favor of the 
fusion of certain subject fields is that such fusion w ill reduce the number 
of different pupils a teacher meets each day and, consequently, facilitate 
teacher-parent cooperation in the education of youth. A teacher with 
sixty pupils divided into two groups and with whom she meets for at least 
two hours each day can find many opportunities for inviting parents to 
the class. The culmination of a unit often provides an excellent chance 
for parents to visit the room to sec what the pupils have been doing and 
to evaluate their learning. It also provides opportunity for the teacher 
and the parent to meet in an informal situation in which they have com¬ 
mon interests. 

Some teachers bring parents into the evaluative process through joint 
teacher-pupil reports of progress to parents and through regular and 
planned teacher-parent conferences. Parent-teacher study groups are 
proving of great value in making it possible for parents and teachers to 
meet on common grounds and to consider the educational process to¬ 
gether. The better parent-teacher associations are becoming organizations 
for cooperative study of the problems of education of youth rather than 
bein£ service organizations searching for ways and means of “doing 
something” for the school. The members are becoming more and more 
concerned with understanding adolescent youth and the means through 
which parents and teachers can meet the individual and social needs of 
youth through cooperative efforts of home, school, and community. 
Teachers must make special efforts to become personally acquainted 
with parents of their pupils; they should not wait for the parents to take 
the initiative. Also, they should remember that much can be learned from 
parents about pupils. Conferences should result in mutual exchanges of 
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ideas, not, as is so often the case, in the teacher dominating' the conversa¬ 
tion by telling the paient about the pupil; they should be real conferences, 
not lectures. The issuance of special invitations to parents to visit the class 
in session will make it possible to meet many of the parents without the 
teacher appearing “presumptuous.” Not all parents will accept such in¬ 
vitations, nor will all attend parent-teacher meetings. There are many 
reasons for this: indifference to the work of the school, timidity or lack 
of social acceptance, work, fear that pupils will not welcome parental 
visits, and many others. Often the teacher can find a means of arranging 
conferences with these parents and should strive to do so; however, 

there should be no action that might appear to the parent to be a special 
summons. 


What should be the teacher's relationship to the many and sundry 
institutions of the community? Teachers should remember that the school 
is not the only institution of the community seriously interested in the 


education of youth. Also, he must keep in mind the fact that close co¬ 
operation of all such agencies will produce results far superior to those 
obtained when these same institutions w ork independently of each other. 

Teachers are in a highly strategic position to aid the various youth leader¬ 
ship organizations, such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the YMCA and the 
^ YVCA, church youth organizations, recreation centers, and community 
settlement houses. It is not necessary that teachers assume leadership 
positions in these organizations. That is and should be a matter of per¬ 
sonal desire on the part of the individual teacher. His greatest service will 
be in guiding youth in a w ise use of out-of-school time and in giving 
personal support to all worth-while community enterprises affecting the 
welfare of youth. Mutual cooperation will benefit all institutions con¬ 
cerned and will result in an improved educational program in the com¬ 
munity. 


Often group conferences of the leaders of youth agencies will make 
possible a lessening of time conflicts for meetings and will secure greater 
separate pupil participation. The problem of the pupil with too many 
activities often can be solved through cooperative guidance efforts, and 
the timid or unsocial pupil can be encouraged to increase his participation. 
Cooperative planning by all youth leadership organizations, including 
the school, can often achieve a more w holesome community environment; 
together they can develop needed facilities for recreation and eliminate 
unw holesome influences. Again, however, it should be emphasized that 
teachers cannot and should not attempt to “run the community.” They 
should, of course, help run it; they should constitute a definite force 
behind all worthy efforts. It is only by so doing that they can be most 

* m ¥ W 9 
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effective in guiding the development of youth in the secondary schools of 
the nation. 
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LIST OF VISUAL AIDS 


The visual materials listed below and on the following pages can be 

used to supplement the material in this book. It is recommended, however, 

that each film be reviewed before using in order to determine its suita¬ 
bility for a particular group. 

Both motion pictures and filmstrips are included in this list of visual 
materials, and the character of each one is indicated by the self-explanatory 
abbreviations “MB ' and “FS.” Immediately following this identification 
is the name of the producer. If the distributor is different from the 
producei, the name of the distributor follows. Abbreviations used are 
identified in the list of addresses at the end of the bibliography. In most 
instances, the films listed can be borrow ed or rented from local or state 
16-mm. film libraries. Unless otherwise indicated, the motion pictures 
are 16-mm. sound films and the filmstrips are 35-mm. silent. 

This bibliography is suggestive only, and film users w ho wish a com¬ 
plete bibliography of films dealing w ith teaching should obtain Selected 
Films for Teacher Education , published by Indiana University, Bloom¬ 
ington, bid. Moreover, teachers and prospective teachers should examine 
the latest annual edition and quarterly supplements of Educational Film 
Guide , a catalogue of some 10,000 films published by the H. W. Wilson 

Co., New 'Sork. The Guide, a standard reference book, is available in 
most college and public libraries. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Learning (MP, USA/UWF, 11 min). Portrays a 

typical audio-visual aids center in a U.S. school system, its materials' and 
services. 

Assignment: Tomorrow (MP, NEA, 26 min). Importance of the teacher and 
the public school in preserving the American wav of life. Stresses community 
needs and the role of the teacher in meeting such needs. 

/MWer Concept of Method. Part 1: Developing Pupil Interest (MP, 
McGraw, 13 min). Contrasts a conventional, teacher-dominated lesson and 
an informal class with teachers and students planning and working together 
(Correlated filmstrip, same title, 33 frames, also available ) 

Broader Concept of Method. Part 2: Teachers and Pupils Planning and 

II orkmg Together (MP, McGraw, 19 min). Students learning to work to- 

get lcr in class projects with the help and guidance of the teacher. (Correlated 
nlmstrip, same title, 37 frames, also available.) 
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Centralized School (FS, ACE, 54 fr). Plant and equipment, building in¬ 
teriors and exteriors, school activities, and classes in a centralized school. 
(Accompanying lecture notes.) 

Community Resources in Teaching (MP, Iowa U, 20 min). How a com¬ 
munity and its school can work together through the students using the 
communin' as a resource laboratory and the leaders of the community going 
into the school as lecturers or demonstrators. 

Design of American Public Education (MP, McGraw, 16 min). An animated 
film visualizing and explaining the organizational structure of American public 
education. Correlated with “An Introduction to American Public Education” 
by De Young. 

Education through Art and Home Economics (MP, TC, 9 min). How a 
sewing project can provide opportunities for girls to acquire basic skills in 
both art and home economics. 

Field Trip (MP, Ya Ed Dept, 10 min). Basic steps involved in using a field 
trip as part of the instructional program; values of field trips; and field-trip 
opportunities in Virginia. 

Film Tactics (MP, USN/UWF, 22 min). Right and wrong ways of using 
instructional films illustrated through imaginative scenes of the mental impres¬ 
sions of students during different types of film utilization. 

Giving a Shop Demonstration (MP, USN/UWF, 18 min). How a shop 
teacher prepares for and demonstrates to a class of Navy trainees the making 
of a flanged trav. Illustrates elements of a good demonstration and how this 
method of teaching can be used effectively. 

The Guidance Problem for School and Home (MP, 1 C, 18 min). Portrays 
the problems of social adjustment of a second-grade child, the reasons for 
his behavior, and the attempts of his teacher and parents to help him solve 

his problems. 

Importance of Goals (MP, McGraw, 19 min). Illustrates through the story 
of 13-ycar-old Tommy the principle that all education is essentially a process 
of attaining basic, meaningful goals. Correlated filmstrip, same title, also avail¬ 
able. 

Individual Differences (MP, McGraw, 23 min). A case study of a shy, 
slow child and his difficulties in school with an explanation of the importance 
of adapting teaching methods to individual needs of pupils. Correlated filmstrip, 
same title, also available. 

Learning a /V eve I \ r ay (MP, Moffilm, 11 min). A high-school seniors film 
of his social-studies class project at College High School, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N.J. Features the principle of cooperative planning in 
the learning process. 

Learning Democracy through School-Community Projects (MP, Mich 
U/Locke, 22 min). How the public schools of Michigan provide opportunities 
for students to experience democracy by participating in school and commu¬ 
nity projects. Curricular innovations, extracurricular activities, and methods 

of instruction. 
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Learning to Understand Children. Part 1: A Diagnostic Approach (MP, 
McGraw, 20 min). Case study of a 15-year-old girl, badlv maladjusted in 
school, and of the teachers attempts to learn the causes of the girl’s mal¬ 
adjustment. Correlated filmstrip, same title, 37 frames, also available. 

Lear/iing to Understand Children. Part 2: A Remedial Program (MP, 
McGraw, 22 min). Continuation of Part 1 showing the teacher’s program, 
curricular and instructional, to help the girl become adjusted to herself and 
to the school environment. Correlated filmstrip, same title, 34 frames, also 
available. 

Lets Look at Maps (MP, Va Ed Dept, 10 min). How to understand maps 
by realizing that they are symbolic representations of reality. While made 
tor student use, the film gives teachers a better understanding of how the 
ability to read and interpret maps can be developed in their students. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (MP, McGraw, 15 min). Two methods 
of discipline and their results in terms of classroom behavior and student 
learning. Correlated filmstrip, same title, 43 frames, also available. 

Motivating the Class (MP, McGraw*, 19 min). A voung student teacher 
learns that adequate motivation is basic to all good teaching. Illustrates how 
such motivation is obtained (in mathematics) by translating the values of 
the subject matter into terms pupils can understand. Correlated filmstrip, same 
title, also available. 

Near Home (MP, BIS, 25 min). Class and teacher study the community in 
which they live. Illustrates principles basic to good teaching. 

One-teacher School (I S, ACE, 57 fr). Plant and equipment, facilities, classes, 
and activities in a one-teacher school. (Accompanying lecture notes.) 

Preparation of 7 eachers (MP, U.S. State/UWF, 20 min). Portrays teacher 
education at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, lnd., particularly the under¬ 
standing of children, the provision for individual differences, and the develop¬ 
ment of desirable personality traits in teachers. 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching (MP, Iowa U, 55 min). Illus¬ 
trates through the activities of a high-school class in American history three 
principles of good teaching: (1) formulation of objectives, (2) selection of 
content and activities, (3) adaptation of method. 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment: The Drop-out (MP, McGraw, 20 min). 
Characteristics of a high-school program w hich cause students to leave school 
as soon as possible. Correlated filmstrip, same title, also available. 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment: The Stay-in (MP, McGraw, 19 min). How 
“drop-outs” can be reduced when individual needs are met in a school pro¬ 
gram that stresses learning in terms of adjustment to everyday living. Cor¬ 
related filmstrip, same title, also available. 

I he Safest \\ ay (MP, AAA, 18 min). Illustrates, through a class project 
in safety education, basic principles of good teaching, the uses of audio-visual 
methods, and democracy in the classroom. 

School and the Community (MP, McGraw, 14 min color; also b&w). An 
animated film stressing the responsibility of everyone for public schools and 
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show ing the benefits resulting from school-community cooperation. Correlated 
with “An Introduction to American Public Education” by De Young. 

The School: The Child's Community (MP, Wayne U, 16 min). Shows the 
wavs that can be used in school to encourage children to accept responsibilities 
and share in the making of decisions. 

Secure the Blessings (MP, NEA, 30 min). Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy, show ing typical problems facing adults and how their 
solution of these problems is conditioned by their education in public schools. 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide (MP, TC, 20 min). Classroom situations 
emphasizing the importance of the teacher as an observer and a guide of pupil 
growth and development. 

Teachers for Tomorrow (MP, Wise U, 22 min ). How' prospective teachers 
are chosen and prepared for a teaching career at the University of Wisconsin. 


Teaching-materials Center (MP, Va Ed Dept, 12 min). Depicts values to 
the classroom teacher of a teaching-materials center; materials and resources 
available from a good center; organization of such a center. 

Using the Classroom Film (MP, EBF, 20 min). Techniques of using an 
educational film in a classroom situation, specifically, in a seventh-grade social 
studies class. 

We Flan Together (MP, TC, 21 min). How an eleventh-grade group plans 
cooperatively their class work. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 24 min). Raises three 
vital questions of the teaching profession: (1) How can people of superior 
ability be attracted to teaching? (2) How should these people be trained? 
(3) How can they be persuaded to stay in the teaching profession? 

Willie and the Mouse (MP, MGM/TFC, 11 min). A laboratory demonstra¬ 
tion of the reactions of mice to different stimuli with an explanation of the 
implications of this study and similar studies for educational methodology. 

Wilson Dam School (MP, TV A, 21 min). Daily activities, instructional 
methods and materials, and curricular objectives of the Wilson Dam School 
in Alabama. 


DIRECTORY OF SOURCES 

AAA—American Automobile Association, 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
W ashington, D.C. 

ACE—American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

BIS—British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New \ ork 20. 
CNFB—National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. (Films distributed 
in the U.S. by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Iowa U—State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Locke-Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McGraw—McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42d 

St., New* York. 
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MGM—Metro-G oldwyn-Mayer, Hollywood, Calif. (Film distributed bv 
Teaching Film Custodians.) 

Mich U—University of Michigan, School of Education, Ann Arbor. (Films 
distributed by Locke Films.) 

Moffilm—Moffilm, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 

NEA—National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D#C« 

TC—Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

TFC—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., New York, N.Y. 

TV A—Tennessee Valley Authorin', Film Services, Knoxville. 

USA-U.S. Department of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. (Films released 

for public educational use through U.S. Office of Education and sold bv 
United World Film.) 

USN-U.S. Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D.C. (Films released for 

public educational use through U.S. Office of Education and sold bv 
United World Films.) 

U.S. State—U.S. Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. (Films released 

for public educational use through U.S. Office of Education and sold bv 
United World Films.) 

UWF—United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

\ a Ed Dept—\ irginia State Department of Education, Richmond. 

Wayne U-Waync University, 5272 Second Blvd., Detroit. 

Wise U-University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, /Madison. 
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Achievement, testing for, 225-226, 286 
(See also Tests) 

Activities, learning, 144-166 
appreciative, 164-166 
construction, 155-159 
creative, 161-164 
discussion, 153-155 
field trips, 146-149 
reporting, 159-161 
research, 149-153 
Activity unit, 76-77 

(See also Unit, experience) 

Aesthetic experiences in general educa¬ 
tion, 313-314, 324 

Aims, of education, modern concept of 
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basis of, 59—61 

implications for teaching, 64-65 
in relation to evaluation, 219-220 
statement of, 62-63 

of teacher education, professional, 19- 
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Appreciative activities, suggestions for 
guiding, 164-166 
values of, 164 
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Backus, Howard, 235 
Behavior, group, 168-180 

contributing factors to desirable and 
undesirable, 170-180 
autocratic control, 173-174 
classroom facilities, 174-175 
continuous failure, 171-173 
lack of pupil purpose, 170-171 
length of class period, 177-178 
school and community morale 
175-177 

teacher personality, 178-180 
teacher-pupil load, 177-178 
teaching procedures, 178-180 
individual, undesirable, 180-188 
case histories of, 188 
cooperation of staff in, 186 
diagnosis of, 181-182 


Behavior, individual, undesirable, guid¬ 
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improving poor teaching practice, 
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securing expert assistance, 185-186 
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Charters, \V. \Y\, 20//. 

Chicago, University of, aims of teacher 
education, 20 

Communicable diseases, unit on, aims of, 

115-117 

developmental sequence, 123-126 
evaluation of, 133-139 
learning activities, 117-123 
materials for, 126-132 
planning of, 1 13—139 
Communication skills, 276-303, 3 16 
(See also Skills, basic) 

Community school, concept of, 68-70 
implications for reaching, 69-70, 337-338 
(See also Resources, community) 
Competencies, teaching, 20-25 
in administrative matters, 24 
in application, of modern philos¬ 
ophy, 22-23 

of psychological principles, 20-21 
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in counseling and guidance, 24 
in curriculum planning, 23-24 
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in faculty cooperation, 25 
in group control, 23 
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in understanding school law and or¬ 
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in working with parents, 25 
Construction activities, 155-159 
Creative activities, 161-164 
Creative learning, principle of, 33 
implications for teaching, 34 
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Culminating activities, 166 
in experience unit, 84, 126 
Curriculum, core, 58-59 
aims of, 59-63 
common learnings, 58-59 
experience-centered, 65-66 
(See also Experience) 
scope of, 57 
subject-centered, 65-66 

(See also Subject-matter teacher) 
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Democracy and education, 48-49 

democratic classroom control, 169, 
173 

implications for teaching, 49-50 
Discipline, autocratic control, 173-174 
democratic control, 169 
modern concept of, 168-169 
Discussion activities, 153-155 
Drake University aims of teacher educa- 
tion, 43 

Drill, purposive, 43-45 

recommended practices, 44 

E 

Education, general, concept of, 58-59, 
305-315 

curricular organization, 314-324 
need for, 1-2 
professional, need for, 1-2 

(See also Aims of teacher education) 
special, need for, 307-309, 325-326 
technical, need for, 1-2 
Educational Policies Commission, 56//., 
62, 315 

Evaluation, in communication skills, 234- 
240, 296-297 
concept of, 215-216 

of curriculum and teaching, 244-248, 
297-298 

measurement in, 220-228 
procedures for, 219-228 
purpose of, 216-219 
self-, pupil, 235-236 
teacher, 249-254 
unit, 103-106, 133-139 
Experience, aesthetic, in general educa¬ 
tion, 313-314, 324 
as concept of education, 72-75 
implications for teaching, 32-33 
as learning process, 32-33 
Experience unit (see Unit, experience) 
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Failure, effects of, 171-173, 232 
Far East, log of unit on, 80-106 

description of development, 90-106 
evaluation of, 91-92, 104—106 
pretest, 91-92 
unit plan, 80-90 
Field trips, values of, 146-149 
Flaum, L. S., 248 

G 

Goal seeking, principle of, 34 

implications for teaching, 34—35 
Grading, competitive, 228-234 
Guidance, in behavior problems, 184- 
185 

concept of, 255-256 
as function of teaching, 67-68, 256-258, 
262-267 

as integral part of curriculum, 258-261 

H 
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